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“ Je reconte ce que j'ai vu.”—“ L relate that which I have seen!” 
With this avowal, M. G. Duval opens his recollections of the 
Reign of Terror. The announcement is certainly attractive. But 
M. Duval is one of those generous writers who are always better 
than their word; he not only relates what he has seen, but a great 
deal that it was utterly impossible for him to see, and, as revela- 
tions of the latter class are vouchsafed to us with the same detail 
and precision as the former, we are forced to acknowledge M. 
Georges Duval to be a person of that lively imagination, with 
which ‘to moralize a song” is not always “to stoop to truth.” 
The plain fact is that our author's hatred of the actors and events 
of the French Revolution is (not without reason) so intense, that 
where he cannot relate as a witness, he, by no means unfre- 
quently, invents as a partisan. With all the naiveté of Herodotus, 
he gives us the particulars of interviews at which he was not pre- 
sent, and the exact dialogue of conversations which admitted of 
no eavesdropper. Besides this happy gift of invention, Nature 
has fnew on M. Georges Duval a turn for banter and raillery; 
and even when relating circumstances in which he was a party 
concerned, his love of ironical humour and his benevolent desire 
to amuse the reader lead him into sundry witty exaggerations 
and travesties, which, while they prove his agreeable qualities as a 
writer, detract from our faith in him as an historian. 

These allowances made, there however remains to the volumes 
before us much to instruct the student in his survey of the men 
and the times of which they treat. M. Duval confesses in his 
Preface the indignation with which he “regards the numerous 
books that have been written under the fallacious title of Histories 
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of the Revolution, beiig in truth nothing better than impudent 
apologies for that epoch ‘of ruin, of blood, and of tears.” 

It is easy to conceive the feelings of irritation and disgust 
with which an honest man who had actually lived amidst the 
horrors of Paris in the Reign of Terror, who had seen the tum- 
brils passing his windows to the Barriére du Tréne, who had 
beheld the infuriated mob butchering a gray-headed priest, and 
shouting round the head, borne on a pike, of some poor woman 
who had ventured to pity a benefactor,—must regard the phi- 
losophizing excuses and argumentative dogmas which some would- 
be Friend of Liberty, and Lover of the People, issues from the 
security of his closet. 

It is unquestionably true, indeed, that in the vices of the old 
régime we must seck the causes of the revolutionary crimes. It 
is probably rather to nations than to individuals that we are to 
refer the awful menace, ‘“ The sins of the fathers-are visited on 
the sons.” But no less true is it to all, whom philosophical re- 
finements have not besotted, that humanity itself is endangered if 
we allow the circumstances that conduce to guilt, to steal away 
our natural horror of the guilt itself. Rigidly speaking, all guilt 
is but the result of previous ciroumstence. T o neglected educa- 
tion, to vicious example, we may trace the crimes w which send the 
thief to the hulks and the murderer to the gibbet. But we do 
not therefore hold excused Jack Sheppard ‘and Daniel Good. 
What education and example are to the man, government and le- 
gislation are to the people. We shall do right if we blame the 
causes which make a demon of the multitude, but most wrong if 
we regard the demon itself only as the suffering angel. 

It is not our intention, however, to go over the beaten and 
hackneyed ground of the political events of that hateful time com- 
memorated by M. Duval. We propose rather to cut a rapid 
and somewhat irregular path through the mighty field before us, 
in search only of ‘those facts and principles which appear to us 
to suggest something new and not unimportant in the Philosophy 
of History 

The era of Modern civilization, as distinct from the Feudal, 
begins in France with the large and determined policy of Car- 
dinal Richelieu. And it is from this period. that we are to date 
the primary causes of the Revolution of the Eighteenth Century. 

A high churchman and an absolute monarchist, the twofold 
object of Richelieu was carried out with the simple severity of a 
strong mind thoroughly i in earnest. To reduce Dissent into the 
One Church—to subjugate Aristocracy from the check upon Mo- 
narchy to the ornament of a Court; for these objects he lived, 
and these objects he accomplished, upon the whole, with rapid 
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and singular success. He had the qualities necessary to his pur- 
pose. Had he been more virtuous he would have been crushed b 
the nobles—more vicious he would have scandalized the people. 
His ruthless severity, never capricious, though often cruel, was 
conducted on a broad and intelligible system: it never invaded 
the lives and properties of the masses; it more often secured their 
properties and lives, by terrible examples amongst the nobles, 
whose struggles were nearly always associated with the criminal 
designs of a civil war. In his aim at absolute monarchy he was 
far too comprehensive a statesman to meditate the erection of an 
oriental despotism, for he loved France even better than Mo- 
narchy. He desired to make France secure and integral. For 
this he humiliated Austria—for this he dislodged the Huguenots 
from Rochelle (that harbour of the disaffected )—for this he crushed 
every subject abn enough to disturb the peace of the country.* 
But in consolidating monarchy his policy tended to create sub- 
jects—not slaves. He favoured commerce and trade. He gave 
greater security to justice, and more impartial regularity to 
law. He desired—as far as his wretched hterary taste, and his 
literary jealousies yet more wretched, would permit—to encourage 
and circulate the refinements of intellectual cultivation. To him 
France is indebted for the Academy, which, if not productive to 
literature, at least raised literature into honour. An eminently 
practical man, he was aware that the surest settlement of a state 
depends on the adequacy of its finances: and he bequeathed an 
immense treasure, and, with due allowance for the notions of the 
time, a sufficiently effective system of finance, as a legacy to that 
throne, which he had found the weakest, to leave the most power- 
ful, inChristendom. ‘The effects of Richelieu’s policy were imme- 
diately apparent in the society of France, under the reign of 
Louis X1V. The descendants of the turbulent barons of the 
League became the courtiers of Versailles. ‘The provincial castles 
were deserted, retainers had passed into peasants, the old ties 
between the highest and the lowest order were rent away. And 
there already yearned that wide gulf between the gay gentleman of 
Paris and his tenant harassed for rent, which existed not between 
the noble and the vassal, whom the chace and the camp united. 
With the struggles of the House of Valois had commenced 
that spirit of nationality which united all Frenchmen against 


_ * And for this he effected a change which Le Clere properly notices as of great 
importance in the consolidation of the monarchy. Hitherto the principal strong- 
holds had been held by governors for life; he swept away at one stroke offices so 
dangerous in a time when the nobility could still struggle against the throne, and 
substituted governors whose tenure was too short to allow them to be other than 
the servants of the Executive. 
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the foreigner—with the complete ascendency of the House of 
Valois-Bourbon commenced that disunion of classes which will 
always follow the establishment of Absolute Monarchy, when 
accompanied by the progress of a middle class and the decline of 
the noble. 

The characteristics of their nation and their class were still re- 
tained by the gentilhommes, or ‘‘ Wellborn;” while they underwent 
the modifications consequent on their change of position: they pre 
served the same light-hearted and daring gallantry, so distinct from 
the stubborn fortitude of the Anglo-Saxon, and the steady and 
stern valour of the Anglo-Norman. Corrupted by the life of 
a capital and a court, the love of pleasure degenerated into the 
passion for debauch; strictly honourable towards men according 
to the chivalric notions of honour, they deemed all meanness, 
duplicity, and ingratitude, justifiable in regard to women. The 
sanctity of married life will invariably be found more or less 
respected in proportion to the ease or impracticability of divorce 
for offences against fidelity. The Catholic church, by which 
divorce was forbidden, left to the husband no option but con 
nivance at his dishonour, or the ridicule of impotently proclaiming 
it. The vanity of the French nobles, and that experience of the 
social system in which they moved, which they termed savoir vivre, 
or the iapeledae of life, made them regard, as the height of ill- 
breeding, and the consummation of absurdity, that jealous regard 
for the chastity of their wives which is the attribute, in all nations, 
of men, to whom custom or law gives the power to preserve it— 
whether the Mahometan, who can drown, or the Protestant, who 
can divorce the delinquents. Pecuniary considerations, which are 
invariably the great cementers of established wrong, or conven- 
tional right, tended to reconcile the injured party to his wrong. 
Marriages were those of convenience; the daughters brought 
dowries (those who did not had no spouse but the Church); and 
the fortune of the wives, while it gave them a right to an insolent 
independence of conduct, consoled their husbands for the loss of 
hearts which they had never wooed. But the most marked dis- 
tinction between the French aristocracy and the English, and the 
one which operated the most fatally to their downfall, arose (and 
this has never been sufficiently considered) from the early extinction 
of the Representative System. That safeguard of modern society, 
though always lable to great abuses, necessarily clumsy in_ its 
machinery, and perhaps hereafter, in some distant age, to be laid 
aside for modes of legislative government more paternal and less 
noisy, has this immense advantage,—-it opens a healthful field for the 
energies and ambition of the Great, and a field that can be only 
cultivated by familiar intercourse with their inferiors. An elec- 
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tion brings all classes together, unites them in common links of 
passion and interest;—there can be no dangerous and prolonged 
separation between classes where elections are popular and fre- 
quent. What the Feudal system was in binding together the 
baron and the vassal, the Electoral is in binding together the great 
proprietor and the agriculturist—the great merchant and the 
artisan—the rich and the poor: there is a link of iron between 
the most ambitious statesman and the meanest voter. It was 
just at the time when the Representative System was most needed 
in France, that is, in the dissolution of the old forms and us 
which cemented the different ranks, that it was extinguished by 
the ambition of the Executive. 

The education of men insensibly adapts itself to the objects of 
ambition open to their future career. ‘The rich gentleman or thé 
powerful noble in England has the one ambition before him—of 
PUBLIC LIFE—and to this a large proportion of the class are im- 
peceptibly trained: hence, despite of much that may be false, 
and prejudiced, in the intellectual cultivation through which 
they pass, it is impossible but what the minds of the English aris- 
tocracy should become more manly, practical, business-like, and 
robust, than the members of a correspondent class in a country 
where public life, properly speaking, existed not—where ambition 


had no opening, except in the army or the saloon—where a grace- 
pening ey y gra 

ful person, a charming manner, a happy bon-mot, were the best 

passports to a _ at court, a celebrity in society, a rich marriage, 


nay, a coloneley in the army. Hence, on the other hand, was 
formed that peculiar polish of civilization for which the French 
noblesse were remarkable, and for which the history of the world 
has probably no correspondent example. Grace, manner, wit, 
conversation—all that could amuse, interest, fascinate their equals 
or superiors—these were, to the French patricians, what knowledge 
of business and the art of speaking, and the hard qualities of pub- 
lic life, were and are to the English. Habits consequent on such 
accomplishments were necessarily those of generosity and ostenta- 
tion,—in other words, of expense. The expense was supplied by 
the most grinding exactions on their tenantry, or the most flagrant 
Jobs on the public resources—more and more reasons for the sepa- 
ration between ranks. It is astonishing how completely unfit 
these brilliant personages were for any other existence than that 
which they corrupted and adorned. While the army was entirely 
officered by the nobles, while the nobles alone seized or sold every 
place at the court, and filled the church with odious sinecures— 
their unpriestly Abbés monopolizing the benefices of dignitaries, 
and leading openly the lives of rowés—the administration of the 
country, the power, the business of the state, were left, for the most 
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art, without an effort, to the members of the dourgeoisie, or the 
or. While in England the administration of affairs was more 
and more falling into the aristocratic hands, which have since 
wielded it, in France the administration became more and more 
the monopoly of the roturiers. It was not from the highborn 
fainéants that such men as Colbert and Turgot could arise.* 
The French gentleman, contented with the brillant flutter of the 
butterfly, had none of the vulgar industry of the bee. 

It was impossible that, as time went on and ripened reflection 
—it was impossible that such a class could long retain an esta- 
blished power in the state. Of the state they made no part, and 
they were only visible in legislation by the intrusion of privileges 
equally insulting to common sense, and obnoxious to common 
justice. Rapidly, too, they were wasting on unprofitable profu- 
sion, the sole foundation on which an aristocracy can rest—PRO- 
PERTY! When the baron can no longer awe by the number of 
his followers, the noble can only impose by the extent of his rent 
roll. It is true, that asa body the Aristocracy still shared with 
the Church the possession of the far larger portion of the lands; 
but agriculture declined, mortgages increased, and the lands 
rather served for the oppression of peasants, than for adequate re- 
sources to the extravagance of the lords. About the middle 
of the reign of Louis XV., along the Seine and along the 
Loire, dismantled chateaus, starving serfs, untilled fields, were 
the visible signs of a fastly falling order. Thus, in the fol- 
lowing reign, the French seigneur became not only unpopular,— 
he became despised. If a Leveller of our own time and land 
were to paint the English Aristocracy according to his prejudice or 
opinion, he might describe them as hateful, but never certainly 
as despicable. Men never can despise the powerful. The power 
of the English aristocracy is every where and in every thing— 
power in wealth—power in lands—power in the state—power in 
the affections they command from large classes not belonging to 
them—power in the intellect which enables them, in the open 
contests of party, to bear comparison with men of the highest at- 
tainments in inferior grades, and to justify by their talents the 
offices they aspire to from their birth. The English aristocracy 
have few privileges and much power; the French had man 
privileges and no power. Yet unquestionably the latter, with | 
their faults, were a sparkling, accomplished, and charming race. 
And it is impossible to contemplate their life as it is seen, still 
living and ever imperishable, in the countless Letters and Memoirs, 


* Even in the Revolution itself, it was not among their Prelates and their 
Dukes that the privileged ord rs could find the energy and intellect of Defenders 
—it was left to a Maury and a Cazaleés to represent the Nobles and the Church. 
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which form the most unrivalled part of the French literature, 
without that admiration which is extorted from our taste in 
despite of our severer judgment. Though ruthless as seigneurs, 
they were affable as masters. Between the cavalier and the 
servant there was in reality the same familiar affection that we 
see in their old comedy. [If insolent in prosperity, in adversity 
they were always gallant. Lauzun, almost a scoundrel in the 
court, is almost a hero in the prison. The exquisite polish of 
their breeding so contributed to the cheerfulness of the society 
in which they moved, so sought to give the pleasure and shun 
the pain, that they were scarcely wrong when they gave to 
Manners the title of ‘‘ The Minor Morals.” Though but indif- 
ferently educated, they had an enlightened affection for letters 
and art. They were not good men, but they were certamly 
fine gentlemen. 

In the mean while was growing up that Middle Class, 
fostered and encouraged by the policy of Louis XI. and the 
master intellect of Richelieu. From an early period the ambition 
of this class was visible; but as it could not show itself on the 
floors of a Parliament, in the English sense of the word,” it 
thrust its way into the meaner openings afforded by the boudoir 
and the saloon. The comedy of Mohere exhibits that desire of 
the bourgeoisie to ape the manners, to vie with the follies, and to 
court the company of the nobles, which was not a very aes 
feature in English society till a much later period. The pone 
to purchase titles, which were in fact annexed to certain lands, 
and which no less than 4000 places or offices could confer, neces- 
sarily aided the roturier in a rivalry which the gentilhomme 
treated either with complaisant raillery or freezing disdam. In 
the course of this competition, probably more rankling bitterness 
was produced upon the aspirant class, than was engendered even 
by the legalized privileges of the superior. How many an honest 
bourgeois, after having enjoyed a hearty laugh at the expense 
of Monsieur Jourdain or George Dandin, would in graver 
moments of his own actual life, think with deep resentment upon 
the pitiable light in which the class thus satirized was re- 
garded by the gay Dorantes and the gallant Clitandres! What! 
was the honest man, entertaining the natural ambition that his 
son should rise above the class in which he was born—was 


* The supreme courts of justice were called parliaments, as the inferior were 
called seignorial. ‘The officers of the supreme courts, or parliaments, actually 
became so by purchase, and were not removable even for malpractices! Hence 
the noblesse of the gown. It may easily be imagined how despotic, how 
tyrannical, and how corrupt, were such administrators of the laws. A man indeed 
bought the right to break you on the wheel! and to take fees from your enemy 
for doing so! 
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he to rear, with that object, his son to more elevated spheres 
solely to make him a cully and a butt—ridiculous, when desiring 
to be accomplished—the cuckold and slave of a noble wife who 
did him the honour to stain his name, and waste his fortune. 
It was casy to say that the ambition was absurd and misplaced. 
But was it so in reality? What other openings from his own 
state were left to the man whom civilization had made too 


) wealthy to remain contented with obscurity. Parliament did not 


exist. Even the bar had formed a nobility of its own. Posts at 


| the court and distinctions in the army were only to be obtained by 


the noble. The son of a bourgeois might have the valour of a 
Bayard, but he must become a gentilhomme before he could be 
made a captain. By a law even so late as the reign of Louis 
XVI. four generations of nobility were necessary to qualify a 
man for the rank of a sub-lieutenant. If his hard-won gold could 
purchase an estate, with a marquisate attached to it, was the citizen 
despicable because he desired to enjoy what he had bought and paid 
for? Was there, in short, to be an eternal wall of odious distinction 
between his own class and that which scattered upon him the 
mud of Paris, from the wheels of carriages which were beari 
the last louis’ of their owners to the brothel and the gaming-house ¢ 
a class not respectable for virtues, not formidable from intellect; 
and who had exchanged the sharp sword of their ancestors for 
the weapon, less powerful, and more irritating, of the polished 
sarcasm. 

Thus insensibly all the habits of society co-operated with all 
the disparities of law, to engender and hoard up against the day of 


‘reckoning a profound sentiment of hatred on the part of the 


monied and middle class against the higher. 

Meanwhile the state of the rural population was precisely that 
which was to be expected. The peasantry were sold like cattle 
with the soil ; even, in many parts of the Linalens, personal ser- 
vitude was abolished but a few years before the Revolution. All 
hereditary ties of affection were not only weakened by the absence 
and exactions of their lords, but utterly annihilated by the fre- 
quent transfer of property, according to marriages and sales. ‘They 
had no education, but they had that gaiety and gregariousness of 
disposition which led them on every holiday to meet, to associate, 
at to pick up and to circulate in their vivacious talk many of 
the popular notions, that the abuses of law and the works of 
thinkers began to scatter throughout the world. The gossip of a 
holyday was often to them what a news-room is to the mechanics 
of England. There is no education more dangerous and more 
superficial than that which is oral. 


The Book alone can correct 
the Speech. 
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We have said that one object of Richelieu was the formation of 
Absolute Monarchy, the other that of an Absolute Church. As 
regards the first,—in forming its strength, he prepared the causes 
of its downfall. The endurance of a monarchy, where the 
owth of society is not absolutely stopped, will always be found 
m proportion to its checks; for the checks compress, and adapt 
and mould the monarchy from age to age, according to the 
altered wants and circumstances of the time. The annihilation of 
ular national assemblies, and of solid power in an aristocracy, 
fof monarchy to all the excesses into which the impunity of power 
is sure to pass; hateful prerogatives, wasteful ostentation, disordered 
finances, and subsequent weakness, were the inevitable results. 
The great Cardinal was not more permanently fortunate in the 
maintenance of his Absolute Church. For while all may allow 
that in the checks to monarchy exist its strength, it has never been 
sufficiently noticed and insisted upon, especially by French histori- 
ans, that as checks are to a monarchy, so dissent is toa church. The 
destruction of what the Cardinal called heresies and schisms, left to 
the bulk of the population no option but Gallic Catholicism on the 
one hand, or absolute irreligion on the other. Now, in a country 
like England, which obtained from the Wit of France the distine- 
tion “‘ of enjoying a thousand sects, and one sauce,”—the Christian 
religion happily proffers shades in worship, form, and faith to all 
varieties of enthusiasm, passion, character, belief. If a man is 
revolted by any abuses in the church, real or supposed, in the 
same strect lives the dissenter ready to convert him, hard at hand 
rises the chapel open to his prayers. If some tenet in one faith 
startles his conscience, another form of worship equally founded 
on scriptural authority and promise satisfies the scruples and pre- 
sents a refuge from infidelity or indifference. And this = 
and wise diversity of permitted opinion, while beneficial to Reli- 
gion, is the best safeguard to the Establishment, inasmuch as the 
necessary effect of the competition is to preserve a certain whole- 
some vigilance in the heads of the church, an energy in education 
and learning, a care for general purity of life and morals,—while, 
though it may not obtain the reform of all abuses, it creates @ 
public prepared to correct whatever may be obviously scandalous 
or excessive. But in France, after the expulsion of the Huguenots, 
the unity of the church was so great that the wide varieties of 
discontent had no practical opening but the school of the scoffer 
and the sceptic. ‘True that some Dissenters, chiefly, of cotirse, 
Calvinists, still survived all persecution—for tyranny can never 
wholly extirpate opinion—but their number was too scanty, their 
zeal too suppressed, to have any influence on the masses. Sullen 
and dissatisfied, they were rather dangerous as politicians than 
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useful as sectarians. We do not find them counteracting the 
Philosophers, but we find them, at the first explosion, rushing 
to the aid of the Revolution. Did the reason of one man oppose 
a doctrine, was the sense of another scandalized by the crime of 
a pastor, was the hearth of a peasant invaded by a libidinous 
monk, or the son of an honest trader corrupted by the example 
of a profligate abbé, not only the Church, but Religion itself, 
lost reverence and affection. And no more earnest and decorous 
clergy were at hand to support the tottering faith, and rescue the 
reason from incredulity. Where dissent flourishes, a man often 
secedes from an established church to become more religious than 
before; where dissent is inactive and supprest, his secession from the 
ehurch is the retirement from religion itself. Here an abuse drove 
the Episcopalian to Wesley, there the Catholic to Voltaire. And 
hence, as, in the absence of all check and all competition, abuses 
multiplied through every department of the church, so, rapidly and 
ay the entire mass of the population were ripened for that 
earful state of contempt for all Christianity which ended in 
the frantic Atheism of Clootz, or the heathen Deism of Robes- 
pierre. Nor, in making the church supreme, was it in the power 
of man to make all its priesthood of one mind. - To disqualify dis- 
sent was not to prevent schism. Accordingly the scandalous dis- 
putes between Jesuit and Jansenist, while producing none of the 

that arises from dissent, produced all the evil that comes 

m division. They opened a breach to contempt, but no vent 
to dissatisfied opinion. We are convinced that it was to the con- 
firmation of the one absolute church in France that we may trace 
the principal cause of the irreligious spirit which desecrated the 
land under the Reign of Terror. 

Thus then the very policy of Richelieu, in its completeness and” 
vigour, followed up as it was, in either object, by Louis XIV., 
prepared the downfall of the two Institutions it had been devoted 
to establish. For in the nature of absolutism there is something 
inherently incompatible with the two agents of civilization,—Indus- 
try and Letters. There is nothing necessarily perishable in absolu- 
tism itself; but it must find a society adapted to its existence. 
When Richelieu favoured commerce, and encouraged letters; 
when a middle class and a thinking class were permanently 
established; two powers were called into active life utterly in- 
compatible with that suppression of opinion which is the essence 
of absolute power. And therefore it was that, as M. Guizot 
well observes, at the close of the reign of Louis XIV., monarchy 
was as decrepit as the monarch. The splendid progress of art and 
mind which characterized that noble reign, announced that ano- 
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maly which always ends in gigantic innovation,—viz., a moving 
pulation and a stationary government. 

But to return to our view of the Anti-religious and Republican 
spirit that was abroad, the intellect of the time naturally directed | 
itself against the abuses of the time. Religion having ceased to 
maintain its holy and reverent influences in France, having left\ 
little or nothing except the mere husk and shell of a corrupt! 
church, at once detested and despised, the intellect of the age 
became material and sceptic: monarchy unchecked, and supporting 
its antiquated pretensions no longer by arms and treasure, but by; 
the Lettre de dcchet and the Bastille, presented features which no 
one could defend, and which the intellect of the age attacked by 
the common consent of men. The masses were the last, perhaps, 
affected by these attacks. For amongst the intellectual, intellect 
must first find its audience. Accordingly in the educated (compre- 
hending the highborn) classes, infidelity and liberalism found the| 
earliest favour. The discontented courtier became naturally a be- 
liever in the Contrat Social; the unbeneficed abbé was naturally 
more familiar with the Encyclopedists than the Fathers. Nay, 
more than half the nobility were disaffected by the nature of their 
own position. For there was the most invidious distinction between 
the old noblesse and the new. To enjoy consideration it was -_ 
enough to be a marquis, the question was, ‘‘ had your ancestor 
been a marquis 200 years ago?” Legally, the new noble shared the 
privileges of the old; socially and morally he was still a parvenu $ 
thrust from preferments and honours, mortified and galled by the 
contempt of the circle he had sought to enter, while obtaining the 
envy and the hatred of that which he had deserted. It was, in 
short, the unhappy condition of the French government and con- 
stitution to engender, as things of course, the two most irresistible 
foes, viz. the wealth of commerce and the energy of intellect. For 
these very powers, which are ever struggling for distinction, were 
the very powers to which all legitimate avenues of ambition were 
beset with difficulty and humiliation. The doctrines, thus fostered 
and necessitated, gradually and imperceptibly descended from the 
higher and more learned to the lower and less educated classes: 
and from the saloons of the royal Orleans, and the learned 
Malsherbes, and the respectable Bailly, passed those sentiments 
which never become finally dangerous and destructive till incor- 
porated with the interests and animated by the passions of the 
popular body. 

It will often happen that the qualities of individuals, in an ut- 
tacked and imperilled party, will stave off, nay, perhaps, coun- 
teract and defeat the dangers by which they are surrounded. But 


} 
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as the storm gradually gathered round the throne, with which eve 

sinister interest, whether of aristocracy or church, was connected, 
it became obvious that these qualities were not to be found in 
Louis XVI. His excellent heart, his sweet and amiable nature, 
were as wholly lost and thrown away in the turbulence of the 
time, as were the virtues somewhat similar of our own Henry the 
Sixth in the convulsions of a civil war. His domestic peculiari- 
ties—his innocent but mechanical tastes—his stolid heavy counte- 
nance smeared with the smoke of his forge—even his first frigidity, 
his subsequent uxoriousness, to his queen—were all matters that, 
repeated through the infinite gossip of Paris, covered his ve 

name with ridicule. His amiability of disposition, too often yield- 
ing in the wrong place, provoked insolence and disheartened 
loyalty. His aversion from blood had, on imminent occasions, 
the worst effect of cowardice; and while the man had all the 
meekness of a saint, the system he represented exposed him to 
all the odium of a tyrant. By a people contented with Reforms, 
such a king would have been adored. For Louis XVI. was by 
nature a Reformer—and happy had it been for France had her 
population possessed half the virtues of her king. But amongst @ 
people, less desirous to reform than eager to destroy, the safety of the 
tuler depends little on the qualities that beget affection, unless he 
has also those which inspire awe. Louis was never more insecure 


than in those periods of his reign when he was most popular. To 
add to his dangers, his queen, more brilliant and more prominent, 
had contrived to be the most detested person in the kingdom 
Though panes many fine qualities, they were as little suited 


to the times as those of her husband. A decorous gravity of 
hfe, coupled with mild firmness, might have won for her a respect 
which would have gone far to rally the middle classes around the 
throne; but her imprudent levity daily and hourly exposed her to 
the coarsest suspicions, and her sarcastic humour, coupled with 
passionate haughtiness, multiplied the number of her personal 
enemies amongst those who could best have defended her from 
slander. Ignorant of the people and of the times, she was perpe- 
tually grating against both. Now bullying a minister as with the 
power of a Catherine, now going incognita in a hackney-coach to 
a public masked ball as with the recklessness of a Messalina. 
Granting her to have been inviolably faithful to Louis, she con- 
trived to hold him up to public scorn as a cuckold. Granting her 
to have been thoroughly attached to the people of her adoption, 
no belief was more common than that of her hatred to them as 
an alien. In stormy times, no matter what the great are, their fate 
sa upon what they are believed to be. 

0 popular revolution, according to Lord Bacon and to 
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universal experience, was ever successful unless headed by the 
aristocracy; the victims lead the procession that conducts them to 
the knife. Royalty, nobility, learning, and the clergy, appeared | 
at the opening of the French veda as the leaders of the! 
movement that had for its goal the bloody grave of all. Unques-/ 
tionably the commencement of the DEATH MARCH, that first; 
assembly of the tiers-état, presented much to dazzle the sight 
awake the hopes of the world. Whatever a mighty nation seem 

to have best and noblest, all united in the course of the nati 
reform, each party vying with the other in the surrender of unjust! 
privilege and the study of the public good! And the most. 
touching feature in the whole is the evident and enthusiastic’ 
sincerity, the gallant and fearless earnestness of each party of the’ 
entire public. It was a fever of patriotism,—yet here, unhappily, 
yea in this very fever, an acute observer might have ieee 
would arise the ultimate delirium, the violence and the frenzy. 

It was, in reality, an assembly of people who knew nothing 
about business—setting themselves down to transact the most 
complicated affairs in a fit of drunken inspiration. There were 
not twenty practical men in the whole number. The habits of 
society had been for ages against all practical experience. In 
England, since the revolution of 1688, the Representative System 
has accustomed the minds of every class, and every party which it 
embraces, to the consideration of political affairs—to the weighing 
of means and ends—to distinct and intelligible objects. Even the 
wildest chartist amongst us has a thorough perception of the ends 
he desires to effect: he wishes a broad democracy, and he sees 
clearly that annual parliaments and universal suffrage are the 
most direct means to the consummation of that wish. But the 
French patriots, ardent to destroy, had no experience of state 
affairs whereby to reconstruct; their policy was a confused mass 
of heated theories, social dogmas, and political maxims, — 
chaotically together: ‘ English constitution’-— Athenian republic’ 
—‘ Majesty of Roman virtues-—‘ Primitive simplicity of savage | 
state-—‘ Austere morals’—‘ Rights of women’—‘ Universal peace’ | 
—‘ France, the armed regenerator of Europe! Out of these, and ) 
a myriad other incongruous medleys, rose the popular enthusiasm | 
—what to end in but popular insanity? Experience affording no | 
guide, religion no check, it was clear that all the strife of parties 
must merge in the sanguinary struggle of each for power; and 
that the predominant policy intended to create a government 
founded—such ran the jargon—* on Immutable Justice,” would 
be but the adaptation of the shifts and expedients of the day to 
the passions of the populace. ‘ There is but one step,” roared 
Mirabeau from his stormy tribune, “ from the Capitol to the Tar- 
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ian Rock!” And on that step stood, from the taking of the 

Bastille till the fall of Robespierre, all the philosophers, legislators, 
hilanthropists, dreamers; with the certainty that for him who 
Tost the Capitol, there was no destiny but the Rock. 

The two prominent figures in the early part of the revolution, 
Mirabeau and Lafayette, were the more suited to the exigencies of 
the moment inasmuch as they formed a link between the decay- 
ing state and the advancing; both noble by birth, and both with 
certain definite notions of a limit to destruction, they served 
to soften the shock of the transition. There was something 
aristocratic even in the Revolution, so long as the white steed 
and lofty plume of Lafayette were visible amid the riot, roll- 
ing back the carnage; or while the dominant genius of Mira- 
beau kept in awe the inferior spirits who represented the Mob, 
the more faithfully from the absence of whatever was clear in the 
ebject, or rational in the pursuit. 

The manners of the time underwent a change unparalleled in 
completeness and rapidity. A few years before, and even the 
Emperor of Austria shocked the nice etiquette of the court of 
France. Now it was enough to wear a crown, to be considered 
below the common dignity of man. Even in the first fair show of 
the Revolution, the day following the death of the Dauphin, while 
his remains were yet laid in state, while the royal parents were in 
the first anguish of grief,—the deputies from the tiers-état, burst (in 

ite of remonstrance carried into prayer) upon the presence of 
the unhappy king: ‘“* What!” sighed Louis, “is not one of these 
men a Father?” Already the lovers of liberty began to manifest 
their patriotism by the brutality of their manners; the politest 
mation in Christendom hastened to obtain the character of the 

|filthiest and most savage. The type of that freedom which con- 
‘sisted in the pleasure of outraging others may be found in the 
anecdote of Danton, at the theatre. This abode of the once formal 
graces of France had always afforded a fair representation of the 
character of the time, partly in the nature of the spectacle, partly 
in the habits of the audience. In the midst of schemes for the 
overthrow of a throne, the leading republicans could still find 
time for equal energy in the intrigues of the Coulisses. When 
the play of ‘‘ Charles IX.,” the dramatic libel on kings, was forced 
upon the King’s Company, the Political Revolution had made a 
vast stride. When, in the midst of the pit, a huge burly man sat 
sullen, intercepting the view of his neighbours, and shocking the 
bienséances of polished life by wearing his hat nailed to his head— 
when the cry of displeasure arose, and that one man, clapping the 
hat firmer on his head, shouted forth in his deep roar, ‘‘ C’est moi, 
Danton !”—and when the audience at once submitted to the senti- 
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ment that the one freeman had the right to annoy and insult all 
other freemen—the Social Revolution was gone far into the 
slough of the Sans Culottes. 

And yet Danton himself was more genial, more even of the old 
French gentleman, than most of his compeers. His convivial | 
qualities, his love of women, his very vices tended in some degree | 
to humanize his manners. The true personation of the mobs, of ' 
what the French call still Je peuple—({long may it be before that 
word can be justly translated into the noble Anglicism, THE | 
PEOPLE)— was Marat. Let us take M. Duval’s description of! 
him. Our narrator accepts an invitation to dine with Danton.* 


“ On dinait bien chez Danton, one dined well with Danton.., 
Politics were not always spoken ; at his table one laughed often, and 
one was bored rarely. * * * * We passed from a very 
elegant saloon into a dining-room looking upon the Cour du Commerce. 
At this moment there entered aman. A man—here is his portrait.' 
He was at most from four feet eight to four feet nine (French measure), 
his head a little inclined to the left shoulder, like Alexander the Great ;) 
the limbs were crooked, the complexion yellow and bilious, the face’ 
marked with the small-pox, the lips thin, the eyes gray and rolling con-' 
tinually in their orbits, the eyelashes red, and the white, so called, of 
the eyes nearly the same colour, so that the pupil seemed to swim in 
blood. He moved his head restlessly to and fro, like a Greenland bear 
in his den at the Jardin des Plantes. 

“ As to the accoutrements of the ami du peuple, behold him from 
head to foot; a hat @ Pandromane, as one then called those hats low in 
the crown, with broad brims turned up, adorned with a huge tri-colour 
cockade ; an old coat worn out at the seams, striped stockings, red, 
white, and blue, and bits of string in his shoes in the place of ribbons 
or buckles; plush breeches, a red waistcoat, turned over, and the neck 
all open, lank black hair plastered to the temples, with a little queue 
fastened with a leathern knot. 

“ ¢ Danton,’ said Marat, ‘ from afar I have smelt the savour of your 
roast, and I have come to see if there is a corner for me at your feast.’ 

“* Why not, if we crowd each other a little. Iam sorry you did 
not let me know, that I might have ordered something more.’ 

“*¢ Pooh, your daily fare would suffice for me.’ 

“ * Well, but when one invites oneself to dinner amongst persons 
comme il faut, one generally presents oneself clad a little less uncere- 
moniously.’ 

“ ¢ Ah, with a laced frill, an embroidered coat, and one’s hair enrled 
@ Poiseau royal, eh! Thank you for nothing. Nature is at the cost 


of my toilet, and the friend of the peuple has no need of foreign orna- 
ments.’ 
* * *€ * * 


a collar.’ 
“<] never wear them, as you well know.’ 


“ ¢ But patriotism does not forbid a cravat or 
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“ ¢ But at least a clean shirt and clean hands.’ 

“T then perceived that Marat had in fact his hands as black as a 
smith’s on a Saturday night, and his shirt of the same hue as his hands. 
May it be said without offence to his memory,” &c. 


Yes, this was Marat !—And in him appeared the friend of the 
populace (peuple), because the true son of the populace. This 
rickety, bilious, scrofulous, diseased victim of the neglect, the 
ailments, and the vices of his parents, represented in himself the 
squalid masses who formed the procession of Jourdain Cou 
téte, or filled the gloomy pandemonium of the Jacobin Club. But 
beneath all this ae Jdieunath moved the iron springs of an 
indomitable, dogged, frantic energy; a spirit of blood and ven- 
an which made a virtue of crime, so honest was it, so sincere. 

arat shrieking day after day for 3C0,000 heads—Marat emerg- 
ing from cave and garret into a power that shook alike court and 
temple—the Arch Alecto starting from the rags and decrepitude in 
which the fury had been a while concealed—Marat was as willi 
to be the martyr as the hangman: those filthy hands woul 
have spurned the gold that sullied the ruffles of the corrupt 
Danton. Nothing could soften, nothing humanize, but nothing 
could intimidate, nothing bribe. For a time Marat was the 
peuple and the peuple Marat. 

Against such a spirit that now pervaded the great masses, what. 
were all attempts at moderation and compromise. In vain has 
curiosity speculated upon what had been the results, had Mira- 
beau lived and struggled for the preservation of the monarchy. 
Monarchy had no materials for preservation left it. The sa 
ness of the nobles as an order had become so manifest from the 
first, so thoroughly rotted away from amongst them was the spirit 
whether of cavalier or of patriot, that they had neither the courage 
to defend themselves, nor the ambition to save their country. As 
the ancient warrior who having once lost his shield, felt spirit and 
valour gone, and took to his heels at once, so as soon as the nobles 
lost that mere appanage of power, their titles,—they began to enter- 
tain no higher aspirations than those of physical safety. The first 
wind that shook the trunk scattered the leaves. The ignoble prema- 
turity of their emigration was the basest feature in the whole re- 
volution, and the surest sign that the noblesse as a body had lost 
even the elements for the restoration of aristocracy. What then 
could Mirabeau have done for a throne surrounded by democratic 
institutions, for a head destined to be crowned by the bonnet 
rouge? What man can protect, amidst the war of public passions, 
what public respect and public opinion have deserted? 

It was easy, we say, to see that where power had grown the 
monopoly of the assailants, there was no longer the hope of 
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compromise with the assailed. That time passed when the mode- 
rate men incurred the guilt of cheering the populace on to the 
siege of the Bastille and the murder of ‘its defenders. Ata later 

riod the Girondins vainly sought to be the Restorers of Reason; 
m the midst of the frenzy they had encouraged, to weigh out 
drachms and scruples for the adjustment of scales into which a 
heavier sword than that of Brennus was already thrown. The 
Girondins may be considered the representatives of the Middle 
Classes. Their leaders belonged principally to that order—the 
had their respectability, their ‘honesty, their prejudices, and their 
fears. The Clircmdin mayor of Paris, Péthion, ridmg amidst the 
riots, and weeping virtuous tears (he was le vertueux Péthion), 
because, after having murdered their victim, the populace quietly 
withdrew at. his paternal remonstrances—the orators, Vergniaud 
and Isnard, opposing conspiracies by sentences—Barbaroux and 
the fair Roland 3 imagining a government of federalisms, that in 
fact would have divided France into small republics, under the 
control of the bourgeoisie and the lawyers—were equally the types 
of a class trained to respect for law, but thoroughly impotent at a 
time when law needs other force than its own. In sucha crisis, 
a_active Aristocracy has its defence in soldiers—a Democracy in 
mobs—a Middle Class has nothing but an exhorting mayor and 4 
decorous orator ! 

We have said that the Girondins were the representatives of the 
Middle Class :—so far their position has been recognised. But here 
follows a truth of mighty importance which we “do not nen 
to have seen sufficiently noticed: As long as they kept a 
from the multitude they were safe and respected ; when t - 
called in the multitude to their aid they rapidly became insecure 
and despised. We do not mean by keeping apart from the mul- 
titude that they neglected the legitimate means of popularity,—on 
the contrary, they were eminently popular until they conniv ed at 
the popular excesses,—we mean simply their avoidance of using 
the multitude as an instrument to obtain power. In their first posi- 
tion, as men desiring reform, not violence, they carried the elee- 
tion of Péthion against Lafayette as mayor of Paris—they drove 
out the less liberal administration—they forced their own govern- 
ment, under Roland, Dumouriez, and Clavitre, upon the king. The 
unhappy suspicions of Louis, and the intrigues of Dumouricz, who 
deserted his party, led to the dissolution of their ministry. They 
retired “ with the regrets of the nation,” according to the decla- 
ration of the Assembly. Their position as yet was strong and 
noble; with patience and moderation their return to power was 
sure. But they formed the resolution of defeated placemen—they 
began to excite the populace against the throne;—not that they 
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wished as yet France to be a republic—no, but that French mo- 
narchy might be their appanage and patent. They became 
traitors to law by their palterings with ee for they 
still affected attachment only to constitutional measures. The 
would trust to the petitions of the people; nothing more legiti- 
mate!—but they suffered the petitioners to present themselves 
armed before the National Assembly; nothing more fatal!—the 
speeches of Vergniaud while insidious became inflammatory: 
he would not call Louis a tyrant, but he supposed a case in which 
every one would call Louis traitor and tyrant both. Brissot, more 
bold, exclaimed that ‘‘ one man paralyzed France !”—and that man 
her king. And all the while they set the populace on fire, they 
seemed to have little other design in the conflagration than the 
roasting of their own eggs. Their ambition prevailed—a second 
and a more fatal time, they came into power; no longer as mini- 
sters of a king, but as delegates of a mob; no longer merely as re- 
presentatives of the middle class, but as destroyers of the class 
above, and as mouthpieces of the class below. The date of this 
second rule of the Girondins commences from the celebrated 10th 
of August, the day of the invasion and massacre of the Tuileries. 
M. Duval, who was a witness and actor, describes this scene 
with great effect and truth. 


“ Péthion, the mayor, had been at the chateau at midnight, and 
had assured the king that the menaced insurrection should be pacified. 
Scarcely had the king repeated this assurance to the guard, than the 
sound of the tocsin—the roll of the drum were heard. Instantly the 
great gate toward the Carrousel is closed. ‘To your posts!’ is the ery. 
They make us take our arms—then lay them down to pile them ex 
faisceau. The greatest confusion reigns in all the courts—every where 
we hear the cannoniers of the guard venting imprecations on the king 
and queen, and declaring they will rather point their pieces against the 
chateau than against the peuple. A little before five in the morning 
Reederer comes to us, and says: ‘ Gentlemen, a troop of misled citizens 
menace this house and its inhabitants; if they resort to violence it is 
your duty to repel force by force. Here is the law, I will read it to 
you:’ and he takes a little book, bound in tri-colour paper, reads us 
the law, puts up the little book again, and is off. A quarter of an 
hour after the king visits our posts—in a violet-coloured coat, his hat 
under his arm, his sword at his side—he passes before our ranks, and 
addresses us d’une voix altérée: ‘ Well, they come, I don’t know what 
they want, but my cause is that of good citizens, we will make a good 
front, eh? (mous ferons bonne contenance, n’est pas?) and in thus 
speaking to us he had the tears in his eyes, and his air and carriage 
were such as to take all courage from the intrepid. The queen also 
said a few words, scarcely articalate, struggling in vain to suppress 
her sobs. In this moment arrived the two hundred gentlemen (rather 
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gentilhommes, men of noble birth), who had kept in that part of the 
Louvre which now forms the museum. The queen presented them te 
us: ‘ Messieurs, these are our friends, they will take orders, and show 
you how to die for your king.’ As if there were not enough of ill- 
seasoned imprudence in these words, a rumour was spread that the queen 
had said, ‘They will give—not take—orders.’ This was a falschood, 
but it sufficed as a pretext for the disaffected, and instantly two bat- 
talions of the national guard who had just arrived, broke rank, and 
marched off to take position on the Carrousel with two cannon. There 
they stopped the fresh battalions arriving to the succour of the chateau, 
and forced them to take part in their revolt. From that moment 
expired all hope in the National Guard. 

“ Such was the sad and first effect of the apparition of these two hun- 
dred gentilhommes. Most of them very aged, they seemed scarcely to bear 
the weight of the sword, which was their only weapon. Like the unhappy 
Louis they had only snatched a few moments of repose upon benches 
and sofas, and their hair, like his, was in disorder. Nearly all, in em- 
broidered coats, satin waistcoats, and white silk stockings, a few only 
in uniform, their faces pale and haggard, they rather resembled men for 
whom sleep was necessary than champions for their imperilled king, 
God forbid that I should ridicule fidelity and devotion, but the truth 
is that their costume, so little appropriate to the occasion, their preten- 
sions of exclusive loyalty made them regarded with so unfavourable an 
eye that their succour brought less ~s than danger. And it was not 


with this handful of aged gentlemen, however honourable and loyal, 
that Pergamus could be saved— 


‘ Non tali auxilio, nan defensoribus istis” 

“To complete all, one of these personages thought fit in a swaggerin 
tone to say to the National Guard, ‘Now, Messieurs of the Nation 
Guard, now is the moment to display courage.’—‘ We shall not fail in 
that, cried an officer in an extreme rage, ‘but it is not by your side 
that we shall give the proof of it.’ And instantly he went off, and 


carried with him his company to join the cannon already pointed 
against the chateau.” 


And yet, alas, “ this handful of gentlemen” in satin vests, and 
court swords, and silk stockings, were all the last relics of that 
gallant chivalry, who had rushed against the lion of England to 
the cry of Mountjoie St. Denis, who had followed St. Louis to the 
Holy Land, who had tracked through the battle-field the white 
— of Henri of Navarre, who had shaken the throne under 

ouis XITI., who had met the charge of Marlborough at Ramil- 
lies and Blenheim, who had filled with lance and banner that very 
space of the Carrousel when it first received its name, from the 
latest tournament held in France in the gorgeous youth of the 
fourteenth Louis! There now were the ashes and tinder of that 
aristocracy! What could a thousand Mirabeaus do to restore the 
x2 
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departed glory; and what, without a nobility, amidst such a na- 
tional guard, with such a mayoralty, invaded by such a populace, 
what hope for such a king! The rest is well known—Louis sur- 
rendered himself to the Assembly. This was the last day of 
nobility and royalty, the first of the unhallowed union between 
the middle class and the populace—the Dantonists who had led 
the movement, and the Girondins who had intrigued for it. In 
the midst of the pxans of the Marseillaise, and the shrieks of mas- 
sacre, arose the dynasty of Vergniaud and the Talkers! 


Truly, says M. Duval (vol. iii., p. 242), 


* Searcely had the sceptre, so long coveted, devolved on them, than 
their feebleness and hesitation made their dethronement certain. The 
massacres of September take place under their eyes, they are silent, 
or but falter out a feeble voice. From the installation of the Con- 
vention, the reins of government float in their hands, and they remain 
impotent witnesses of the crimes of the commune, the Jacobins, the 
popular societies! Members of all the committees, possessing majorities 
in every commission, they know neither to foresee nor to prevent. If 
sometimes they were roused into a sudden energy, it passed like a 
lightning, it vanished like a smoke. Gladly in a critical moment 
would they have adopted some vigorous measure, but it was enough 
to induce them to relinquish it, if the Commune appeared angry, or 
the roar of Danton was heard from the tribune. These were not 
the statesmen to intimidate the hardy conspirators with whom they 
had to contend.” 


Such are the hackneyed complaints against this ill-fated party: 
and yet it is rather just to blame the Girondins for the truckling 
to the masses by which they obtained power, than for the feebleness 
displayed when they had won it. In the latter instance the want of 
vigour was the proof of virtue. The principles most dear to them 
forbade the energy which was inherent in the Democracy of the 
Mountain. They were still the Representatives of what little was 
left of order, of law, of decorum, of education, of the MIDDLE 
CLASS in short :—their virtues ferbade the vigour of butchers and 
assassins. And without a ruthless execution of criminals, in 
whom the public saw only patriots, they could not have punished 
crime. In a revolution, reasonable men must always appear to 
want vigour. He who shares the passions of the mob, ever seems 
most in earnest. But the school of Vergniaud and Isnard was one 
to make instruments of a populace, and to despise the very instru- 
ments they used. These sages of the closet had no more sym- 
pathy with the mob than Faustus with the fiend he had m- 
voked. Already the Cordeliers and Jacobins, Danton and Ro- 
bespierre, were combined for the destruction of the Girondins. 
Danton, aware of the sinister and jealous hatred even at this time 
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conceived against him by Robespierre, indeed hesitated; but his 
indecision was brief. He saw the impossibility of allying the un- 
scrupulous principle on which rested his power, his popularity, 
his safety, with the scholastic formula of the Girondins. ‘ No,” 
he said justly, ‘‘ the moderates will not trust me, and I should lose 
myself in confiding in them.” And from that moment, uniting 
with his serpent foe, Maximilien the Incorruptible, he planned 
the ruin of the Girondins,—and went blindfold to his own grave. 

It was on seeing the dangers that surrounded them, on feeling 
that the sole power of the state was rapidly passing into the hands 
of the mob of Paris, that the Girondins began seriously to put 
into practice a theory that they had long before discussed and 
approved in the saloons of Madame Roland. With more of that 
statesmanship which belongs to thought, if less of that which 
developes itself in action, than the rival parties, they had the in- 
telligence to foresee that France was too vast a territory for pro- 
longed duration to one single republic. A sound and effective 
central government is not compatible with a turbulent ome 
extending through an immense territory. But if France could 
be divided into districts, each district a republic—if out of the 
provinces of the defunct monarchy a republican federacy could be 
formed—each state thus constituted could obtain submission for 
the laws it enacted. The power in each, now that aristocracy 
was extinguished, must gradually and quietly settle in the middle 
classes—the mob of Paris would cease to command the destinies of 
the nation—one republic would counterbalance the other. No 
scheme could be better for the restraint of pure democracy, none 
better suited to the domination of the middle classes. These 
views were powerfully cherished and enforced by certain Pro- 
testants of the party, who probably foresaw the establishment of 
their faith in some of the departments over which they might 
preside. Gradually the principal leaders of the party were brought 
to the same policy; and preparations were being made to effect it, 
when the Girondins fell: this very policy being one main cause 
of their ruin, because they forgot one slight reason against ever 
having entertained it—namely, that it was impracticable; imprac- 
ticable because unpopular; for in a popular revolution, what that 
Is unpopular can succeed !* 

No sooner did Robespierre publicly arraign-and denounce this 
“phantom of federacy,” than the whole populace became furious 
agaist the insult of being parcelled out and frittered away. And 


* Many historians have, it is true, disputed the justice of this charge against 
the Girondins, and have considered their scheme for Federacy to be indeed a 
Phantom.—M. Duval gives very curious and minute details on the reality of their 
Project, and it is entirely conformable to the character and objects of their party. 
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with justice, not only as a populace, but as a people. At that 
moment, surrounded by the armed powers of Europe, had the 
integrity of France been once lost—had the national spirit been 
exchanged for the departmental—had the legions of Christendom 
found, instead of a mighty community animated by one passion, 
a nest of little republics squabbling with each other, and settling 
the affairs of their several municipalities—the independence of 
France had been gone for ever. And the sense of this it was, 
that gave value and zeal to that bloody phrase now originated as 
a battle-cry by Robespierre: ‘* La République Une et Indivisible!” 
Much must be excused in the Girondins. If much to be blamed, 
for much also they are to be admired, for much pitied; but their 
fall was necessary to the nation. Girondism would have rotted 
the Nation itself away. 
With them passed the dynasty of the Middle Class, and rose that 
of the Mob—the true Reign of Terror. The tone of manners 
jbecame still more gross and revolting. The words “ Frater- 
‘nity or Death,” written upon all the prisons, gave the exact idea 
of the ferocious philanthropy which then denounced as an aris- 
tocrat any one who used the pronoun you instead of thou. Then 
Atheism, the rankest and most intolerable, grew at once the 
safest and the most fashionable creed. Whatever was most igno- 
rant, most absurd, most brutal in human folly, ascended into des- 
potism :—Naturally ;—for it was the most ignorant and the most 
ionate class, in a moment of general frenzy, that ruled all 
iene. But force and passion are never enthroned utterly in 
vain. Amidst all the crimes of the period, one virtue of immense 
importance when acting upon large communities was unquestion- 
able—Parriotism. ‘The principle of nationality endangered by 
the Girondins blazed up with increased fire and indomitable 
vigour. The foreign enemy was on the frontiers; and the same 
spirit that rendered life intolerable to the peaceful civilian, made 
the fierce soldier irresistible. The new leaders of the state, that is, 
the chiefs of the Mountain, who had supplanted the Girondins, 
carried into full action not only the vices, but equally this one 
virtue of the Mob. It is literally startling to see the sudden and 
brilliant contrast which their energetic policy presented to the 
vacillation of their predecessors. These butchers, so atrocious in 
the city, were magnificent as statesmen and heroes, the moment 
their minds flew to the borders of invaded France. ‘There, the 
iron will of Robespierre, the savage genius of St. Just, the reckless 
daring of Danton, changed at once trom vices into virtues. 
We hear it often said that the French republic would not have 
been so disastrous a failure in the experiments of liberty, had it not 
been for the frenzy produced by the invasion of the allies, On 
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the contrary, to that invasion alone, France owed its re-entrance 
into civilization. Left to waste all the strength of the new pas- 
sions upon internal contests, to proscriptions would have succeeded 
civil war; and the wild democracy of old Corcyra would have 
been a heaven to the Pandemonium of a society to the evil spirit 
of which there would have been no vent. The superior sagacity 
of Mr. Pitt was never more displayed than in his reluctance to 
enter into the war forced on him at last; a reluctance for which 
the Royalists never forgave him. From wrong into right—from 
the hell of Paris into the daylight of truth and liberty—broke the 
youth of France in the just and holy cause of Independence and 
Self-Defence. From the bosom of the Mountain, Fourteen Armies 
= the spirit that never fails to conquer against the lukewarm 

irelings of invading sovereigns. From the fires of the Mountain 
flashed the enthusiastic heroism of Jourdan, Hoche, Pichegru, 
and Moreau. Liberty common to all—promotion the right of 
each—every soldier was a hero:—no matter the rawness of the 
recruits, the inexperience of the generals,—it was as the strife of 
the young man against the old, of vigour against decrepitude, 
when a whole population, drunk with liberty, marched against 
‘the time-worn sovereignties of the sober world. Well may M. 
Duval exclaim, 


“ Oh, if the convention could be considered only in the light of de- 
fenders from the foreigner, how noble its part in history !” 


Meanwhile at Paris three great factions were struggling for 


power. The impracticable enthusiasts of brotherhood and atheism 
under Clootz, Chaumette, and Hébert; the Cordeliers, under 
Danton and Desmoulins; the Jacobins, under Robespierre. The 
time for the first was gone by. No sooner had the vigorous 
measures of the Mountain arrayed the ardour of France against 
the whole of Europe, than poor Baron Clootz’s declamations 
upon Universal Love, upon the superiority of Philanthropy to 
Patriotism, were not only impertinent but treasonable. ‘These 
men (the Atheist-Philanthropists) had nothing in their minds 
or their policy that could command more than momentary suc- 
cess; they appear for the most part to have been honest in 
their belief in the wickedness and absurdity that made up their 
creed, but their very fanaticism was the proof of their imability 
to govern. ‘They were to the more practical and robust dema- 
goguy, whether of Robespierre or Danton, what the Socialists of 
our day are to the Chartists. Most of them desired the entire 
abolition of private property, “‘ La richesse nuit a la santé et con- 
duit rarement & la vertu.” The tribunes might applaud these 
sentiments, but how were they to be practised? Such doctrines 
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preluded the Procession (under the management of Chaumette) of 
the Goddess of Reason. Was it possible that a faction, declaring 
the sole Deity of the Universe was an abstract Word, represented 
by an immodest Harlot, could exist long in any community how- 
ever besotted? The most striking feature in that farce was the 
man ordained to convert it into a great and awful tragedy,—Maxi- 
milien Robespierre. He, the formal, the moral, the precise ; he 
the educated, thoughtful, cynic; with what hate and scorn must he 
have regarded such a spectacle of human folly! M. Duval de- 
scribes him graphically. 

* Among the numerous deputies, resting in disdain on their curule 
chairs, | will cite Robespierre. He took off, replaced, his spectacles, wip- 
ing the glasses, beat a tattoo with his feet, shrugged his shoulders, yawned, 
took notes, and from time to time whispered to St. Just seated by his side. 
I have not seen the notes that passed between them, but I am free to 
think that they furnished the exordium of the famous report on the face 
tion of Atheists which St. Just recited four months later at the tribune, 
and which served as a footstool for Chaumette to ascend the scaffold.” 


A faction so characterized was but the representative of the 
ignorance and folly of the mob; it could obviously not secure its 
interests or wield its passions; it had not one element of duration, 
one quality for the acquisition of solid power. And every ob- 
server must have seen that the real strife for the mastery of France 
lay between Robespierre and Danton. Of these two men, amongst 
most historians, especially in England, Danton is the favourite. 
There is indeed to a vulgar gaze, something almost captivating in 
this Mirabeau of the Mob, despite his horrible excesses. He was 
free from all personal vindictiveness, he was not naturally cruel; 
he spilt, as M. Duval well observes, blood in torrents, but always 
for a purpose and from policy; he could not be sanguinary in de- 
tail; he had no cowardice in him, no envy. About his character 
was a large rough good nature; he was affectionate and loyal to 
those he loved (for he did love and he was loved, this master butcher 
who could order the massacre of 2000 prisoners in cold blood). He 
had no religion, even of atheism; for atheism is not, like scepticism, 
lukewarm and hesitating, but is ardent and intolerant in its creed; 
he laughed at the Goddess of Reason: he had therefore no vestige 
of hypocrisy or cant. Frankly he confessed his total infidelity, 
eandidly he owned his theories of Revolutions, ‘“‘ things not made 
with rose water,” in which (as he said) the boldest scoundrel was 
the most successful actor. He was profligate, lustful, and corrupt 
in money matters, but he was all these so undisguisedly, that the 
vulgar, who like a frank villain, ranked them amongst his merits. 
On the other hand, Robespierre was a personal coward, and hence 
arose, perhaps, all his crimes. He, too, certainly was not by 
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nature cruel, nor even vindictive, whatever has been said to the 
contrary; for it is a fact that he took no notice of many of his 
early personal enemies when their lives were in his power; but he 
never spared one man who could be an obstacle to his ambition, 
or who could endanger his safety. He, like Danton, was san- 
guinary only on a system, but his system was one of private fear 
as well as public interest. He was essentially an egotist. Danton 
lived for the circle, not from faith in its interests, but from his 
joyous temper; Robespierre sat wrapped in himself. The same 
cause that made Maximilien cruel, made him treacherous; for 
sonal cowardice, combined with moral energy, (which last Robes- 
pierre possessed to the highest possible degree,) works through 
craft what the bolder villany achieves through violence. 

But then Robespierre had faith in something, and Danton in 
nothing. Robespierre believed in Liberty, in Virtue, in a Deity, i in 
the People, in the Revolution itself. Danton regarded all with the 
same careless and hardy ensouciance. With him, Virtue was a con- 
vention, a Deity a word, the People, Liberty, and Revolution, —all 
pretences for ambition,— counters in the game of knaves. He got 
wearied of the Reign of Terror, partly ‘because he saw it made 
subservient to the personal egotism of Robespierre, partly because 
he was a man who lived for the day, and he was newly married, 
had amassed a fortune, and was fond of his villa.* But he wanted 
that earnestness and faith of purpose which could alone have en- 
abled him to carry on the movement into order and mercy. He 
toyed with the time; he was wholly incapable to construct, ‘though 
so marvellously fitted to destroy. With all his talents, which, 
though of a coarse quality, were considerable, he was a child when 
compared to the concentrated will, and indefatigable industry, and 
patient intellect of Robespierre.t And therefore, in looking 
calmly and dispas ssionately at the two men, the profound observer 
must feel, that if, placed in those times, he had been constrained to 
take his choice between Robespierre and Danton, had been forced 
to rest his last hopes of the Revolution, of Humanity, of Civilized 


* “ They say,” observed a patriot to Danton, “ that your zeal is abated now 
you are rich; that you toiled to advance the Revolution till it had made your 
fortune; that now your fortune is made you would arrest it. This is not said of 
Robespierre, always poor and always zealous. W hy is this?” “ Because,” an- 
— Danton, without denying the charge, “ I love “gold and Robespierre only 

ood.” 

¢ Danton felt this even while affecting to call Robespierre lache, and pretend- 
ing to despise him. Latterly he shrunk “from all contest with him, all association 
with Robespierre’s foes, and could not defend from Maximilien’s grasp even his 
own friends. It is noticeable that, throughout the Revolution, Robespierre was the 
only man who could protect his creatures. No one but himself could dare to ny 
ants on those he appeared to favour. This was an immense advantage over 

1S rivals. 
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Institutions, upon one or the other, Danton would not have been 
his election. ‘The more, amidst that chaos of motives and of actors, 
we regard the prominent individuals, the more we must perceive 
that the only INTELLIGENCE of the time was Maximilien Robes- 
pierre. He had objects and purposes beyond the hour; he was 
ever looking forward to the time when the Reign of Blood was to 
cease; he only desired to destroy his enemies in order to call into 
being the new state of things in which he could reduce to system 
the theories he cherished. He was engaged with David on de- 
signs for benevolent institutions a few days before he perished; 
he was drawing up notes for a code of laws in which his earliest 
dream of the abolition of capital punishments might be realized, 
while struggling foot to foot with Barras and Tallien for his head 
er their own. He firmly believed in all the principles he pro- 
fessed ;—a hypocrite in his conduct to men, but an enthusiast in his 
faith in dogmas. 

In times of convulsion two qualities are necessary, forethought 
to design, courage to act. Only one man in modern revolutions 
-everperhaps united these in the perfection necessary to complete 
personal success, and that man was Cromwell. In the French Re- 
volution Danton had more of the last, Robespierre incalculably 
more of the first. Historians compare Danton to a lion, and in 
all his qualities, noble or savage, he had much of the brute—soul 
in him seemed extinct. Robespierre, with all his atrocities, still 
had the calculation, reason, and belief of a Man. And the Man 
beat the Lion. 

But when Danton fell, Robespierre, to survive, had no option 
but the choice of Augustus after the proscriptions. If the ex- 
citement arising from terror was to be prolonged, what could feed 
it after the death of Danton—except his own? He might have 
made the tragedy end with that signal catastrophe; but if the 
interest was to go on, if another act was to be added, all that 
could engage the audience was the fall of Maximilien Robespierre. 

We have seen, that as the Revolution advanced step after step, 
it preyed upon class after class, which it dragged up into power. 

Vergniaud said eloquently, “ Like Saturn, it devoured its 
own children.” The head of Louis was destined from the mo- 
ment the crowd shouted to behold it circled with the bonnet 
rouge; the nobility were predestined the moment they merged 
themselves with the commons; the middle class were invaded, 
pillaged, decimated, as soon as their dynasty fell with the Gi- 
rondins. And now that the Empire of the Populace was founded, 
the populace began to find the fiend they had raised fixing its 
fangs and talons on themselves. Sated with the blood of nobles, 
priests, and scholars, the Guillotine had begun to reek with the 
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gore of carpenters, shoemakers, masons, cobblers; and the eyes of 
the Populace opened when they saw themselves the prey of their 
own ferocity. ‘The shops were shut up as the tumbrils passed to 
the scaffold—Paris was sickened of the Reign of Blood. 

Amidst acclamations that came from a human hope, Robes- 

ierre had proclaimed the existence of a Deity; for men, believ- 
mg or not in God, believed that, the worship of a God once 
established, something of mercy and goodwill to Man would 
mingle with the creed. In the presence of the FATHER, the son’s 
hand would surely drop the blade lifted against the brother. 
But no; the Deity proclaimed by Robespierre had brought no 
mitigation of crime and slaughter amongst mankind. Like the 
gods of Epicurus, the Being a Robespierre could invoke seemed to 
disdain regard of the affairs of earth. And they who had wept 
hot tears to hear the eloquent periods in which this would-be 
Prophet, this Master of the Ceremonies to Heaven, introduced 
the new worship, began now to ask themselves whether indeed 
Maximilien Robespierre was the man to bestow Rehgion upon the 
world. Egotist in every thing, it might be said that Robespierre 
sought to turn even the Almighty to his own advantage. He 
had invoked the Heaven to crush the atheists as political enemies, 
not to curb atheism as a moral evil. 

At this time Robespierre was a spectacle of absorbing and 
awful interest. His constitution, always sickly, was sinking fast 
under his vigilance and his terror. He seldom slept, he never 
reposed. Devoured by the acrid humours of his system, his 
face became livid, his eyes streaked with blood. our after 
hour anonymous letters threatened him with the hand of the 
assassin — conspiracies gathered rapidly round him. Men, in- 
significant while Danton lived, took the strength of dragons 
from the blood of that awful head. He reigned but by his 
hold over the club of the Jacobins, and the hearts of the women! 
A strange subject for female enthusiasm! but that usually follows 
power and will. And there was something too of mystery im 
this cold, austere being—young in years, with the hoary cunning 
and hard heart of age; resisting all temptation, except that of 
governing mankind; and shaking Europe from a chamber over a 
cabinet-maker’s shop. 

The singular and ruthless determination of purpose which Ro- 
bespierre had hitherto shown began to desert him. His energies, 
no longer concentrated upon the downfall of single rivals, wan- 
dered wild and indecisive over that vast field of enmity and peril 
which spread before his gaze. In proportion as he lost in vigour 
of action, he improved in eloquence of word. The common 
horror in which his character is held, makes us unjust to his 
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talents. And it requires all the charity of abstract criticism to 
praise the orator while sickening at the man. But it would be 
difficult to find any where in the modern literature of the Rostrum 
finer passages than some of his principal speeches contain. ‘The 
address, delivered to the Convention, in vindication of the Deity, 
is full of beauties in language, and justice of thought. But it 
is natural that those who read should be so revolted at the 
want of harmony between the orator and the subject,—at the 
character of the butcher, arrogating that of the theologian,—the 
Nero assuming the Numa,—that even the finest passages shock 
the moral taste too much to win justice from the intellectual. 
Robespierre vindicating, in the midst of massacre, the existence of 
a God of mercy, is like our own Richard III. issuing his Proclama- 
tion against Vice after the murder of his nephews. ‘The senti- 
ments professed by cither may be admirable in themselves, but 
they only serve to deepen the general abhorrence of the character 
they contrast. No man ever had so complete a command over an 
assembly from the mere force of mind and thought as Robespierre 
long enjoyed over the Convention, and to the last over the 
Jacobin Club. For, unlike most successful orators, he owed no- 
thing to physical advantages: a wretched person, mean features, 
even the fire of the eyes concealed by glasses, a discordant voice, 
hoarse and indistinct in the low tones, shrill and grating in the 
higher, the words and the thoughts had nothing to set them off, 
It was this nimis eloquentia, this faculty so prodigiously improved, 
which helped to ruin him; for he was eminently a vain man, and 
like vain men he attached undue importance to means that ob- 
tained momentary applause. Yes! he would speak, he would 
denounce, he would prove, he would trust his cause to his elo- 
quence! He thought of words at the moment when nothing 
could have saved him but deeds. And of all his efforts, never 
one equal in eloquence to his last speech at the Convention! 
Had it been delivered by a man whose history commanded admi- 
ration instead of loathing, it would have been cited as a master- 
piece of lucid argument, subtle thought, and fiery and earnest 
passion ;—for in words Robespierre had passion, and his cold dog- 
mas ring out as living principles. But the spirit of the au- 
dience was gone, the speech was out of place and season. Asa 
sermon from Dr.Chalmers on the hustings, as Milton’s Defence 
of Unlicensed Printing in a council of war with the enemy at the 
gates,—was a long tirade of arguments or complaints in an as- 
sembly of men who knew that in six days France must be the 
executioner of Robespierre, or his slave. And the time lost in 
preparing the harangue, would have—But no, whether in words 
or deeds his hour was past:—the sense of humanity was at length 
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awakened, and the last Representative of the Populace fell amidst 
its hoots and curses to make way for the Eternal Successor of Civil 
Convulsion,— MILITARY RULE. When Napoleon first pointed his 
cannon against the populace, the final iol a given to that tale 
of a world’s shame and wonder: and the multitude prepared 
the crown for the man who delivered them from themselves! 

In looking at this distance of time over the great Revolution 
of France,—even if we consent to make for its follies and its 
crimes all the excuses prescribed to us,—if we emancipate our- 
selves from the prejudices (so let them be called) with which 
human nature must regard the revolting incidents and details, — 
we must still find it a matter of grave astonishment, that so 
violent a convulsion should have produced such insignificant 
benefits. ‘To those who read history with the eyes of Mignet 
and of Thiers (the great masters of the school so well entitled 
the Fatalist) history may interest, but it never warns—once grant 
that events are the things of destiny, and what signify the faults 
or virtues of the actors. This is indeed to make history an 
almanack, and to place the horoscope of nations under the fabu- 
lous influence of the stars. But they who see in the chronicles of a 
state, matter to make succeeding times profit by the disaster and 
emulate the triumph, must ever ask themselves that question, on 
the answer to which, so much to dethrone Law or to legalize Force 
must rest. ‘* What has France gained by her Revolution?” And we 
think it might be satisfactorily shown, that whatever benefit France 
has derived from the Revolution itself is a wretched recompence 
for the crimes through which she waded to obtain it. Do not let 
us be misunderstood. We grant, at once, that if we compare the 
state of the people and the nature of the laws, in 1785, with their 
existence in 1842, there is in great and vital respects a considerable 
improvement; that improvement, however, is not to be ascribed 
to the Revolution, but to the spirit that preceded the Revolu- 
tion, and could have sufficed for all beneficial changes, WITHOUT 
ir. Until, by the siege of the Bastille, the Populace were 
permitted to take the law in their own hands, there was no 
fear for the safe progress of Opmion; and the events of 1789—94 
would have changed their character, and been known by the 
name, not of Revolution, but Reform. Popular principles 
had only to be temperate to be permanently successful. The 
king was prepared to yield; the state of the fecanes placed him 


and his hostile court at the irresistible command of the Assembly; 
the nobles, the church, and the men of letters, were on the whole 
pervaded by the spirit of the time. Nothing could have pre- 
vented the most lasting compromise of all interests, had, what is 
properly Revolution, namely Illegal Violence, not usurped the 
place of Constitutional Improvement. At this period, the temper 
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of the times, so far from being yet sanguinary, was for the extinc- 
tion of capital punishment. We repeat and insist upon the truth 
that the Movement had only to abstain from violence in order to 
have carried reform to the highest point which the liberty and 
enlightenment of the Age could have desired: the moment that 
movement passed into revolution; the moment LAW, instead of 
being corrected, was resisted; the moment the populace were 
permitted to indulge passion and to taste blood; the moment, in 
fact, Force began,—Reform ceased. We concede all that the 
apologists for the excesses of the Revolution have demanded. We 

low the unhappy influences of Marie Antoinette and the cour- 
tiers, the impolitic intrigues of the emigrants, and the unjusti- 
fiable aggression of the allies. But these are but the ordinary 
obstacles with which liberty has to contend in all stages of con- 
flict and transition. And never, perhaps, had liberty advantages 
so great as those which France possessed, and threw away; viz., a 
population of one mind, and a king whose heart was with his 
country. Deséze, in his defence of Louis XVI. before the As- 
sembly, thus summed up, and not a voice could contradict: 
** At the age of twenty, Louis, in ascending the throne, carried 
with him the example of moral excellence—of justice and eco- 
nomy. ‘The people wished the abolition of an onerous im 
Louis destroyed it;—the abolition of servitude—Louis abolished it. 
The people asked reforms—he made them;—their rights—he re- 
stored them;—their liberty—he gave it. No one can deny to 
Louis the glory of having been in advance of the people by his 
sacrifices, and it is him whom they propose to——Citizens! I will 
not conclude the sentence—I pause before that History—which, 
remember, shall judge your judgment—and hers is the verdict 
that endures for centuries.” 

Yes, no man denied this praise to Louis, and what hopes would 
such a king have afforded to a People, wise to ask and patient to 
abide! What better chief has been gained for liberty—in Ro- 
bespierre, in Napoleon, in Louis XVIII., in Charles X., it 
Louis-Philippe? Without a revolution, unless the mere assembling 
of the Tiers-Etat is so to be called, without, in short (and to 
avoid misconception), violence, and convulsion, France, under 
Louis XVI., and his noble son (tortured to death by the cobbler, 
Simon), would have had a Representative Assembly on the broadest 
basis, a Government managed with the severest economy, a Press 
carried on by the freest regulations,—and more than all, the 
hearty sympathy and love of every land where Civilization can 
free the limbs or elevate the mind. Has she ever had them 
since ?—has she got them now ? 

Unquestionably the abolition of privileges, the purification of 
the church, the amendment of the laws, have been great boons to 
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France, but those were predestined from the first meeting of the 
Tiers-Etat. For those, no massacres, no guillotine, no regicide, 
no reign of terror, no revolution (such as we mean by the revo- 
lution of France), were required. It was not for those real benefits 
to France that her streets were to swim with blood. Revolutions 
so sanguinary are to be palliated only (excused they never can 
be), either by such results as secure permanent and practical 
constitutional liberty to the masses, or a thorough social regene- 
ration in the moral life of the citizens. With regard to the last, 
we must touch delicately on invidious ground. It is true that 
the gay prodigality, the witty gallantries, the polished vices of 
the old French gentilhomme, are exchanged for the proud exclu- 
siveness of the Carlist malcontents of the Faubourg St. Germain; 
the ancient noblesse are no doubt improved and sobered by 
reverses, and poverty has heightened their Gallic vanity into 
something of Spanish pride. But are the vices themselves ex- 
tinct, or have they not merely changed their place of residence; 
to be found under a less graceful garb, amongst the new aris 
tocracy of wealth, the gaudy parvenus of the Chaussée d’Antin? 
If we are to regard Literature as the glass of the manners and 
morals of the time, what terrible corruption—more dangerous 
because more grave and thoughtful than the light licences of the 
old Crebillons and Marivaux’—pollutes those pictures of modern 
life, which the astonishing variety and affluent genius of their 
Novelists exhibit to taint the young and to shock the old! Turn 
to the Stage, and how innocent seem the pleasantries of Figaro, 
to the deliberate depravity of Angelo and Terése. We do not in 
this accuse the authors. Authors take the colouring of their 
times. It is no blame to a writer to paint the manners of the 
age; if the manners are dissolute, the. age alone must bear the 
odium. Admirably, indeed, in one of her last novels, has Ma- 
dame Dudevant (G. Sand) described and reprobated the preva- 
lent vices of the youth of Paris,—an egotistical and morbid desire 
to make a name, by short paths, and without labour; a cravi 
for excitement, usually gratified by the seduction of your friend’s 
wife; and ending in the pistol or the charcoal-dish, upon the loss 
of a mistress or the ruin of a speculation. Certamly we must 
allow for exaggeration, and we must not judge of all society by 
its surface. But still he must indeed be an Optimist more cre- 
dulous than Candide, who can affirm that out of the slime and 
gore of 1794, any really pure and virtuous regeneration of morals 
and society has arisen to shame the sober honesty of the German 
or the more sullen rectitude of the Englishman. Let us turn 
from the Social view of the question to the Legislative. 

The chief popular feature in the constitution of modern France, 
as characteristic of her first revolution, is the annihilation of the 
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aristocracy of birth. The noblesse never recovered the first shock. 
The restoration of the Bourbons could not revive the seignories. 
The abolition of an Hereditary Chamber, and the prevalent divi- 
sion of lands, which are the Last results of the old revolutionary 
spirit, have effectually destroyed, as a power, the intermediate 
body existing in other countries between the people and the 
throne. But this absence of aristocracy has been attended with 
no real popular benefits: the third-rate men of letters, the second- 
rate lawyers, who have assumed the lead of affairs, have done 
little enough to advance liberty, but much to confirm the public 
indifference to high honour and commanding integrity; while the 
division of property, in banishing or greatly dimimishing a resident 
gentry, in crippling capital and barring speculation, has, with ve 

partial exceptions, actually left Agriculture scarcely, if at all, ad- 
vanced from the period 1786—88, in which Arthur Young pub- 
lished his Statistics. Governments in vain have tried to foster 
the art of Triptolemus. Writers on its theory have in vain re- 
commended reforms—in vain have model-farms been established, 
for the system forbids the motives to its progress. The peasant 
jogs after his old rude plough—the ox crawls behind the old 
traineau—the fields still blossom with the weed—the soil still 
hungers for manure. In 1842 France produces little more 
grain than it did in 1788, while the population has increased 
nearly 8,000,000. Speculators may declaim as they please on 
the cause—the cause is evident to common sense: viz., the ab- 
sence of an aristocracy interested in the improvement of their 
lands, and with adequate capital for the improvement. Thus 
the most democratic, perhaps the sole democratic change at- 
tributable to the Revolution, is far from having produced the 
true democratic results: a greater incitement to industry— 
more copious employment for the many. But enlarging our 
views from details, may it not generally be said, that the Re 
volution, so far from permanently advancing, threw back, po- 
pular principles throughout Europe; and that to the Revolution 
must be ascribed the worst defects in the system of existing France, 
whether political or moral. For in the political, the first grievous 
error that strikes us at this day, is the exceeding narrowness of the 
electoral body; an evil that may be said to operate against the tran- 
quillity of society itself, for it tends to create an immense and 
powerful class who have no stake whatever in the constitution— 
who are ripe, therefore, for any aggression upon the existing state 
of things—and ready for war because unrepresented in peace;— 
while, regarded on the more popular side of the question, it may 
fairly be said that it is not representation, it is oligarchy, whic 
vests the franchise in the hands of some 150,000 persons out of a 
population of 30,000,000. And yet, to the Revolution only is this 
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defect to be ascribed; for throughout the French public, there is 
still so lively and painful a recollection of the atrocities committed 
under a system of universal suffrage, that extension of the suffrage 
is not even a popular question. And we remember to have heard 
the late Armand Carrel (the most illustrious, perhaps, of the popular 

rty), declare that the greatest curse inflicted upon France, would 
he a constituent body as large as that which, in England, liberal 

liticians consider as unwisely contracted. Had the Reform gone 
on, and the Revolution never occurred; had Louis XVI. been 
left on the throne, and treated with respect as the sovereign of a 
free people; had all the energy of the leaders of the day been de- 
voted to the amelioration of law, not the competition of force, 
France would already have acquired that political sagacity which 
never comes but from patient and progressive experience. She 
would never then have fallen into the ludicrous error, which 
every schoolboy scoffs in England, of imstituting the ballot- 
box in the Representative Chamber, and demanding for trustees 
the secrecy which destroys the whole responsibility of the trust. 
She would never have left at the disposal of the Crown, means of 
corruption so extensive, that at this moment there are more places 
to give away than there are voters to apply for them! 

Perhaps the two greatest evils of the Revolution were, first, 
that it created that habit of impatience which the best 
thinkers of France lament as the prevalent characteristic of their 
countrymen in this age—an impatience equally lamentable in 
public and individual existence. ‘To succeed at once, or at once 
to destroy—such is the maxim that makes the assassin and the 
suicide. The second evil was the habit of indifference to moral 
character, which could not but be engendered by a demagoguy 
succeeded by a soldiery; and to this we owe the exhibition among 
French statesmen of a laxity of honour and truth, a corruption i2 
pecuniary affairs, and an equivocation in the transaction of busi- 
ness, unparalleled in Europe, and demoralizing to the whole 
nation. At this moment France has scarcely one guarantee, 
either for permanent government or liberal institutions. The 
representative chamber is so confined, that it never represents 
public opinion; and the electoral chamber, from its constitution, 
is tainted with the servility of courtiers, and has never that in- 
terest against despotism which belongs to aristocracy. Even the 
Press, to which the French have, from the instinct of weakness 
elsewhere, attached such affectionate importance, is so feebly 
guarded by harmonizing institutions, that, while in a popular 
crisis it can inflame passions better appeased, in ordinary times it 
is exposed to persecutions, the virulence and impunity of which 
are a scandal both to the people and the crown. If we compare 
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the real safeguards for liberty, the real strata and foundations for 
good government possessed now by the French, with those at 
their disposal in 1789, far from having gained, they have incal- 
culably fost. And at this moment no man can foresee whether, 
ten years hence, France may not again be a democracy without 
education, or a despotism under a conqueror. War is her first 
passion still: and the king who leads her to war, will, if defeated, 
be dethroned; if successful, become absolute. 

A twofold moral then arises from the contemplation of the 
Reign of Terror; the moral to Rulers, and that to the People. A 
-ternble warning is it to a Monarchy that does not in time partake 
its responsibility with constitutional assemblies; to a government 
-that does not regard laws as its right arm, finance as its left; to a 

Nobility that do not link themselves with the Commons, not sud- 
denly and violently, but through all the slow and imperceptible 
links of social life; to a Priesthood that forgets the duties which 
command reverence and attract love. A lesson is it also to rulers 
no less in resistance than concession; to concede early what is 
just, but to resist to the last what is iniquitous. The horrors of 
the Revolution were owing as much to the latter cowardice of 
all who should have opposed, as to the early obstinacy of all who 
should have foreseen and forestalled. A warning equally grave, 
and if possible more important, is it to the PEOPLE, that one step 
gained by Law leads to practical and enduring liberty far sooner 
than a thousand gained by Force; that excesses in the power they 
attack never justify excesses in the power they would establish; 
that revenge is not only as criminal in a people as an individual, 
but that it is as impolitic and foolish. The greatest errors, and 
those most fatal to our happiness, which we as private men com- 
mit in life, are those which we commit through vindictive pas- 
sions. We acknowledge this truth as persons, let us enforce it 
as a people. Above all, perhaps, this revolution teaches commu- 
nities that to institutions alone liberty can be confided, and that 
institutions to be permanent must not too materially differ from the 
ancient habits they seek to reform. The indifference to institu- 
tions is still a characteristic of our neighbours. Gallant to over- 
throw, unsteady to construct, the error of their first Revolution 
pervaded their las and after a movement almost unparalleled for 
energy and humanity (for such must the events of the Three Days 
ever be considered), they were contented with a dynasty and a 
parchment charter, without one single INSTITUTION to render the 
objects for which they fought the heritage of their children. 
They have obtained a lenenes and an able king; they have won 
neither reform for their Laws, representation for their Chamber, 
nor liberty for their Press. 
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Art. Il—Fragments from German Prose Writers. Translated 
by Saran Austin. Illustrated with Notes. London. 1841. 


Some have experienced, and all can imagine, the pleasure of 
waking in a new long-desired country, with vague wonder and 
uncertainty how that foreign life would present itself, and then 
receiving its first greetings from a fair smiling figure, who presents 
us with a nosegay of unknown flowers, and looks our welcome 
to the fields they grew in. Such must be to many English 
readers the interest and joy imparted by this rich and graceful, as 
well as truly friendly offermg; which is at once a garland of fresh 
flowers, and a string of lasting pearls. Perhaps no other prose 
literature but that of Greece pA have farnished the materials 
of a volume at once so wise, so bright, and so varied; and those 
old Hellenic books, nearer than any modern can be to the age of 
primeval awe, and combining, as no other, childish liveliness with 
mature thought, yet want some of the nobler, the very noblest 
elements of our Christian world, and the clear complete know- 
ledgeof natureand history, which in our time we require, and which 
the Germans, beyond all other people, have realized. In truth, 
resembling the Greeks far more than do the writers of any other 
nation as to elevation and fulness, they have for us the incom- 
parable merit that they are the children and teachers of our own 
time. At all events, whatever may or may not be the value of 
German literature, it is plain that Mrs. Austin is, of all English 
persons, the one who has best succeeded in making its worth clear 
and pleasant to merely English readers. Mr. Carlyle, with his 
deep spirit and prophetic originality, has been, and will remain 
we suppose for ever, the great hierophant, disclosing to prepared 
minds the truly divine wisdom of that modern Holy Land. But 
it requires to have something of a “ foregone conclusion” of 
Germanism within us, and much of the temper of a devout 
neophyte, to receive the infinite benefit of his teaching. Mrs. 
Austin, with the unpretending ease and felicity of her soft, open, 
womanly nature, interprets to all like one of themselves, in 
familiar though choice language, whatever can be so communi- 
cated of the Beliefs, Images, and Feelings, that the highest hearts 
and most creative geniuses and most sagacious inquirers of 
modern times have bestowed upon the world. Let us acknow- 
ledge our obligation by sitting beside her—it is no painful posi- 
tion—in the same great school. 

Her book is one that hardly perhaps permits, and certainly 
does not require, any comment. Nor do we propose attempting 
one. But Mrs. Austin, and her and our readers, will pardon us if 
¥2 
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we make it an excuse for offering some remarks on the history 
of modern literature, and on the place which that of Germany 
holds among the higher products of Christian Europe. That in 
the last twenty-five years it has gained for itself a universal im- 
portance, is plain matter of fact. The writings of Chateaubriand, 
of Byron, of Manzoni, have excited a wide and eager feeling; 
but none of these men, nor any of their respective countrymen, 
have produced a work, the object of repeated translations and 
commentaries, like the Faust of Goethe. And it is well known 
that this poem does not stand out from the other literature of its 
country, as something different in spirit, but only as of greater 
depth and more perfect execution than most other German books, 
many of which, besides those of its author, are analogous to it in 
aw and tendency. 
little wider survey teaches us that, as a matter of European 
interest, the theories and images of the Germans succeeded im- 
mediately to that place which had been occupied just before by 
the great writers of France; by Voltaire, and especially by Rous- 
seau. It is not only that every cultivated person is expected to 
know something about these Teutonic singers and sages; but 
their feelings and opinions reappear in the works of their most 
celebrated contemporaries in all other countries. For instance: 
among us, Scott and Byron had both of them been anticipated in 
what is most essential to them by German authors; though no 
doubt the Feudalism of the one, and the Suicidism of the other, are 
more fully developed in them than in any foreigners by whom 
they may have been influenced. Still more remarkably than in 
poetry, the philosophical speculations of all Europe are daily 
earning obedience to the example of Germany. M. Guizot isa 
pupil of those deep and zealous schools. Cuvier was himself by 
birth and education a German. Coleridge is the genial in- 
terpreter of the lore, now of Kant, and now of Schelling. Mr. 
Wordsworth, who, under the guise of a poet is pre-eminently 
a high hortatory moralist, teaches only doctrines (except when 
eulogizing Archbishop Laud, &c.) which might be found long 
before his works appeared, even more fully and vividly declared 
in all the most illustrious masters of our ancestral Teutonic speech. 
Some parts of this statement must pass for the moment without 
evidence, as we cannot now wait to support it in detail. Indeed 
it will be denied, we believe, by few persons having a wide pro- 
spect over the world, that this German literature, or the state of 
mind which it expresses, has, both in extent and seriousness of 
influence, a remarkable meaning. This, Madame de Staél per- 
haps rather wished than quite attained to recognise and explain. 
But mistaken as are many of her notions on the subject, and (we 
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suppose) all her translations from German books, it is evident that 
she had really felt something great in the minds of that country, 
something that far exceeded her previous Parisian standard, ard 
was not even included in the large and radiant though spotted 
orb of Rousseau’s genius. Substantially her belief has become 
that of the intelligent world; and the fear perhaps now is, not so 
much that German literature may be insufficiently valued, as that 
it may be prized on wrong grounds and used to mistaken purposes. 

We will try to indicate some of the steps by which man- 
kind moved on to the production of that German literature, the 
worth of which we hold indubitable by any one who, after due 
preparation, has really searched into the matter. 

The combination of urbane and courtly elegance with ecclesias- 
tical power, wealth, and wisdom, produced in Italy the earliest 
modern literature that can still be called much more than an ob- 
ject of antiquarian study. This glory failing with the wholesome 
earnestness of the church, whose decay produced beyond the Alps 
the protestant reformation, did not outlive that great change by 
much more than the life of one generation. ‘Tasso died before 
the close of the sixteenth century. The beauteous strength of the 
Catholic times lingered longer in Spain, where it had been slower 
in unfolding itself, and had been invigorated and hardened by its 
long conflict against the Koran. Calderon, whose life filled more 
than the first three-quarters of the seventeenth century, was the last 
great Catholic poet; and we may safely affirm, that the world will 
never see another. Not of course that there may not be great 
poets born Catholics, and nominally, or even in a certain sense 
sincerely such throughout their lives: but that the days are long 
past when the form of feeling characteristic of the middle ages, 
and filling them with mystic many-coloured glories, can be the 
atmosphere at once and lifeblood of a great man. 

Long before the death of Calderon, nay, before his birth, the 
bloom and richness of Europe had shown itself in the remote 
north under a very different shape from those dear to him. His 
predecessor Lope, the contemporary and more prosperous rival of 
Cervantes, was a soldier on board the Armada, which would have 
invaded England. But no doubt he little knew that in the cold 
and cloudy land of heretics there was then a burst of thought and 
imagination, the fame of which in aftertimes would far exceed 
his own. 

We had at that time among us a combination such as existed 
nowhere else, of the mental freedom and social vigour of the 
reformation, with the stateliness and strength of feudalism. The 
result was the age of Elizabeth and Charles—Shakspeare and 
Cromwell. It is now clear enough to all Europe, that the Eng- 
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land of Shakspeare was one of the chief scenes in the long drama 
of the human intellect. It succeeded to the splendour of Italian 
genius; for at this time German thought was merely theological, 
and France followed mainly in the same track. Then broke out 
our civil war: and literature thenceforth became among us a matter 
either of pedantic research, or frivolous lightness, or practical 
utility; not a free and beautiful outpouring of the heart. The 
material interests of our commercial and parliamentary life occu- 
pied the strongest minds so completely, that our lighter works 
were the productions only of second-rate men, and are, in the 
history of the world, entitled to but small notice. In truth, there 
could not be any minds of a very high order, when every thing 
was bartered away that makes men great: enthusiasm, romance, 
poetry, the ideal in all departments but the useful and luxurious 
arts. 

Now came the turn of France, the age of Louis XIV. Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére, Bossuet, Pascal, and Fénélon, and at last 
Voltaire, were the representatives of a period in the history of 
their nation, analogous, though not similar, to that of Shakspeare, 
Spenser, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, and Bacon, among us. They 
gave to modern literature a clearness, precision, and obvious sym- 
metry, which it had never possessed before; and then they died: 


though, Voltaire, indeed, with his eighty years, lived over into a 
totally new epoch. This later day may be called that of the 
French revolution in facts, that of the German revolution in ideas: 
two great changes closely but not ~ definably connected, in 


their causes as well as in their dates. By the German period of 
ideas, we mean one in which the imagination had far wider and 
deeper aims, and speculative inquiry a much more serious and 
more comprehensive character, than in the preceding French 
epoch; which, however, had also bequeathed to its successor more 
of knowledge, elegance, system, and conscious clearness, than had 
been attained by England in her greatest age. 

It may be remarked, that as Tasso lived after the Reformation 
(died 1595), and was contemporary with Shakspeare and Spenser, 
so Milton (died 1674) might have seen every one of those great 
writers of the age of Louis XIV., except by much the latest as 
well as longest-lived, Voltaire: and similarly Rousseau (died 1778), 
on the whole certainly the deepest and grandest of the French 
men of genius, saw, though he knew nothing of, the great outburst 
in Germany, when Winkelmann, Lessing, and Klopstock, led the 
way for Herder, Goethe, Kant, and Schiller. In each case there 
was one memorable chronological link between the departing and 
the coming period of human strength. 

Having thus cast a hasty glance at the mere succession, in order 
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of time, of these great movements, it may be worth conside 
what were the predominant circumstances affecting the imtellectaad 
character of each country as shown in its literature. 

England, in the hundred years that followed the accession of 
Elizabeth, was more alive with various hopeful energy than it has 
ever been since. In physical prosperity, enterprise of all kinds, 
in stirring thought, poetic freedom and greatness, and moral fer- 
vour and heroic conscientiousness, all combined, no similar period 
in the history of any nation has ever excelled this. ae 
there have never been two generations in any country comparab 
to these. In point of mere date, Spenser, Bacon, Sidney, Shak- 
speare, and Raleigh, might have been brothers; and Hobbes, Mil- 
ton, Jeremy Taylor, Strafford, Hampden, and Cromwell, were 
the contemporaries of their sons. Down to the restoration of 
Charles [1.—the end of this extraordinary age—feudal splendour, 
commercial activity, rural freedom, catholic authority, and biblical 
zeal, seemed all blended and balanced; the rich and golden life of 
the earlier half of the century gradually yielding to the sterner 
subsequent forces; till at last, when all else had passed away, the 
religious poetry of Milton rose as the peal of a single organ over 
the tomb of Cromwell, amid the lutes and drinking-songs and 
oaths of Charles the Second’s court. 

In fact, in the Stuart portion of this hundred years, though 
much of learned culture, poetic impulse, and high-born dignity 
still remained, the maintains commercial tendencies were gra- 
dually gaining the dominion which they have now so long 
boasted; and were then far more strikingly accompanied than in 
later times, by that somewhat hard and narrow, but stil! noble 
theological dogmatism, which is the only higher kind of. power 
that in recent times seems ever to have allied itself with the 
activity of Anglo-Saxon trade. Those puritan wars were only 
the fierce transition to the orderly, stiff, prosaic, aldermanic form 
of national life, which has prevailed in this country ever since. 

Of this state of existence the explanation seems to be, that trade, 
diffusing wealth and a certain (strictly limited) intelligence, secures 
what is sometimes called freedom; that is, representative govern- 
ment; and gives the character of more or less shrewd and solid 
but very unheroic men of business, to the mass of the community. 
On the other hand, all serious human action develops the need of 
a moral law by which it may be governed. But mere practical 
life only seeks to have this law made as definite as possible, and 
enforced by the extremest sanction; and hence rejects as dan- 
gerous all scientific inquiry into human duties and destinies, and 
shuns all question of the coherence and completeness of its creed, 


provided only that it be applicable and positive. We must take 
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into account also the political weight of what is once established; 
and hence the repugnance on the part of constituted authorities 
to intellectual movement, except within a very definite sphere. 
The road is made, the toll-gates settled, money paid at them with 

rumbling, but without resistance: what wonder that all concerned, 
Sem trustees down to stone-breakers, feel a sincere public-spirited 
suspicion of plans for new visionary railroads? And these latter 
once established, as naturally join the remains of the old turnpike 
interest to vilify the chimera of superseding all roads whatever by 
the use of wings, seven-league boots, or any other transcendental 
furniture. On the other side, in behalf of men’s nobler tenden- 
cies, little is to be said in this case: but that knowledge even in 
the weary greedy multitude has a certain weak expansiveness; 
and the wealth which brings leisure and luxury to the few will 
also ask for intellectual amusement, and will generally let some of 
the gilding of sofas, and chiffoniers overflow on the frames of 
pictures and the covers of books. Which helps to man’s higher 
culture we are far from denying, though it may be doubted 
whether they are quite all-sufficient. 

In this state of things, then, we are sure to find, 1. An endless 
repetition of moral and religious commonplaces for practical use; 
2. An infinite bustle of political discussion adapted to the compre- 
hension of all, and therefore to that of the least comprehensive; 
3. Scientific inquiries into ‘‘ matter and motion,” such as can be at 
all connected with money-making; 4. Frivolous literature in a per- 
petual succession of novelties, made for to-day and gloriously in- 
dependent of to-morrow. But under none of these heads could 
we expect to find any thing deeper in meaning or wider in 
survey than an enlightened public can relish. Little could be 
hoped of true and energetic originality. And genius itself, 
which comes from Heaven and cannot be prevented by the 
es mechanization of man, would hardly break out except 
either in some loose and loud subserviency to the multitude; or 
with fainthearted dishonest adherence to the letter of what is 
orthodox; or by mad revolt, as in melodious Shelley, against nature 
and necessity, no less than laws and men. 

In France, after the long confusion of civil wars reaching down 
far later into their history than those of our middle ages, we find 
social life, and literature which embellished it, assuming under 
Louis XIV. an elegance, finish, and festal splendour previously 
unknown in Europe. Every thing became neat, and much mag- 
nificent; but still, after the manner of courts, all in clear pre-ap- 
pointed forms, with reason itself appearing only in the shape of 
etiquette. Yet the robust free life of feudalism more or less sur- 
vived, and showed itself in the characters of many of the marshals, 
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and nobles—now plainly, for instance, in the Duc de St. Simon— 
and even in the writings of the great authors, though under some- 
what rigid control, and with a rather obsequious decorum. Lite- 
rature had its pedantic unproductive side in colleges and monas- 
teries, but, as a public fashionable matter, was fitted to the luxurious 
tastes of a court and nobility. The middle classes, long before so 

owerful in England, had not yet in France risen into importance. 
Hence the prevailing books had neither the plain serviceable uti- 
lity of our common moral disquisitions, nor their careless manner, 
any more than the brave liberality and largeness of our Eliza- 
bethan age. It was evidently proper that pains should be bestowed 
on what was meant to amuse and instruct a great king and his 
highborn nobles. ‘Then too, and long after, very little was to be 
gained by copyright from the public; so that a terse and concise 
style, in harmony with the mental clearness and compactness of 
the race, very naturally came to characterize the productions of 
Racine and Bossuet. ‘The colleges and ecclesiastical authorities, 
with their popish traditions and rich endowments, helped to secure 
elegant culture and finish. But their influence, and the tastes of 
a court, were alike opposed to any meddling with first principles, 
and the main elements of all high knowledge were required to be 
merely taken for granted. These writers show, perhaps, better 
than any others in the history of the world, how far it 1s possible 
to go in the absence of very varied natural life, and of deep and 
free philosophy. The genius of Moliére rose above the pitch of 
his contemporaries, and in spite of seeming destiny, made him 
a great original painter of life and a worthy companion of Mon- 
taigne and Rabelais, who had preluded, somewhat as Chaucer 
among us, to the glories of a later age. His Misantrope is more 
truly Shakspearian, more simply, deeply drawn from the realities of 
the human soul, than any thing we so seen of the professedly 
Shakspearian school now shedding blood by pailsful on the Parisian 
stage. This play in fact anticipates Rousseau, and stands im a very 
singular relation between ‘“‘ Hamlet” and ‘“ Faust;” and in like 
manner Tartuffe strikes the key-note of much that most distin- 
guishes Voltaire. 

This author of Zaire and Zadig, with all his bold scepticism, 
seems only a vigorous and progressive survivor of the age of Louis 
XIV. He himself hints not obscurely his claim to be the Euri- 
pides in a triad of which Corneille and Racine formed the earlier 

air. Sentimental emotion and all the refinements of a pleasant 

fe had been the main objects of the authors whose Parnassus was 
Versailles. Even the state preachers spoke of death and judge 
ment with ceremonious grace, as if to make the Christian pulpit 
contribute its share to the polished entertainments of the court. 
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And they, and all their lettered compeers, seemed to give up 
a tithe of their worldly amusements in obedience to the church, 
by way of securing a continuance of the remainder in a future 
life. Voltaire had spirit and shrewdness to contest the claims of 
the bishops, for even the fragment which alone they asked. By 
fifty years of multiform resistance, he made his protest good, and 
at last had all France with him. 

But, in the main, while disputing the commands of the hierarchy, 
he obeyed without an audible murmur two other recognised 

owers; the laws of the state, and the rules of social custom. 
wed arose, and rebelled also against these. Voltaire had 
mostly aimed only at relieving the world from a priesthood and a 
faith; letting it last in other respects as it was. Rousseau insisted 
that men must have a belief, though a reformed one; and that 
this reform ought to extend to their political constitutions,—nay, 
to all their habits, tastes, and practical convictions. If, as we 
ought, we leave out of view whole masses of inane egotism and 
dialectical paradox, we must own that he combined in his wonder- 
ful genius the most impassioned affection and the most earnest 
reason; and, with all his faults, was more than any man the pre- 
cursor and representative of the great intellectual revolution which 
had begun in Germany before his death, and has extended more 
or less to all Europe. 

To Germany, our final object, we now come. It is certainly 
at first sight a very singular fact that its literature, from the Refor- 
mation for more than two centuries onwards, was almost wholl 
either of a scholastic a commonplace character. Theological, 
antiquarian, nay, speculative books, there were in abundance; and 
the great, truly encyclopedic, name of Leibnitz, has hardly a superior 
among modern scientific thinkers. There were also many works 
of a practical kind for the people. But of men of lasting emi- 
nence, writing classical books in German on matters of general, 
not purely academic, interest, there was not one till less than a 
hundred years ago. The want of high and universal worth in 
German literature, must have been decided enough and known 
to be so, when Robertson dared confess, with no particular ap- 
pearance of shame, that he had written the history of Charles V. 
without being able to read the language of that country which 
Charles ruled as emperor; the language, by his use of which, 
Luther in Charles’s reign revolutionized Europe. 

The slow maturity of German thought is, on consideration, in- 
telligible enough. In the first place, all the other highly civilized 
parts of Europe were at one time ruled by Rome, al retained 


always some strong traces of classical culture. In England, in- 
deed, all Roman refinement seems to have been swept away by 
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the northern invaders; and it is the only part of Europe, once 
Latin, where this can be said to have been the case. But our 
Norman conquerors, succeeding to the Saxons and Danes, came 
to us from France, where they had learnt a language of itself half 
Latin, and many arts and tastes derived from the same noble 
source. The subsequent long and close connexion of our sove- 
reigns, nobility, and clergy, with the more enlightened country 
they sprang from, had an evident and great effect upon Britain. 
Here, then, was one means of knowledge and humanity almost 
entirely wanting to the Germans. Hence, perhaps, mainly it is 
that in modern times the German courts displayed but little sensi- 
bility for intellectual pleasures, till influenced in the eighteenth 
century by the example of France. 

Secondly, of the great European countries, Germany is by far 
the most inland. Spain and Italy are almost insular; we are en- 
tirely so; even France has a land frontier on but one and a half 
of its four sides; while Germany is open to the sea on but a 
portion of its northern boundary, and the greater part of that 
sea-coast looks to the landlocked and remote Baltic. Hence, 
there were not the natural causes prevailing over all the west of 
Europe for the growth of a wealthy and quick-witted com- 
mercial class. And thus neither courtly nor mercantile refinement 
arose as early as in Latinized and maritime countries. Rude 
nobles and poor serfs composed the people of Germany, long after 

lished aristocracies and rich intelligent burghers had filled other 
finds with graceful arts, and brought forth the various national 
literatures of the modern world. 

Thirdly, the religious wars caused in Germany by the Reforma- 
tion, filled the whole following century, and did not end till the 
middle of the seventeenth. In France, where civilization was 
already fur more advanced, they occupied but a few years; and 
in England nothing of the kind occurred till after our greatest 
intellectual age, and then only disturbed six or seven years, and 
hardly interfered at all with the progress of the country im the 
arts of peace. 

These considerations may help to explain the fact that Ger- 
many, after occupying almost the whole of Roman Europe, and 
placing her sons on all its chief thrones, and then inventing the 
printing-press and bringing forth Luther, was yet left far behind 
by England, France, Italy, and Spain, in the elaboration of that 
free, varied, and beautiful modern culture, which, in recent times, 
it has more completely appropriated and perfected than any of its 
rivals. 

But perhaps the very causes which retarded the efflorescence 
of Germany, also secured that the flowers when at last disclosed 
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should be more abundant and richer. For what was it but the 
strength, depth, uncommercial quiet and solidity of the nation, that 
brought out the Reformation among them. And were not these the 
virtues which two centuries after, fashioned themselves into the 
Lessings, Goethes, and Kants? What but the absence of 
political centralization, the division of Germany into many states, 
so long gave up the country to wars for religion, which must 
have ended far sooner had the land, like France and England, 
been under one government? And this very plurality of states 
and capitals, with their courts and universities, has been 
among the most obvious and certain causes of that wide-spread, 
varied, unshackled intelligence, which the torpid priestly colleges 
of England, and the single tyrannical metropolis of France, 
have alike, though in such different ways, prevented in their 
respective countries. 

This slight, though we believe accurate sketch of a great sub- 
ject, may possibly seem imperfect for want of any statement why 
it is that. Spain and Italy have done nothing in modern times 
at all comparable to the intellectual achievements of the three 
Sela northern countries. To this difficulty, also, something 
ike a plausible answer can be furnished. It is not because they 
have had no protestant reformation, or, as in France, a revolu- 
tion of equivalent energy. For we must still discover why this 
has not taken place. The explanation appears to be as to Spain, 
that the long struggle against the Moors made hatred of heresy 
the one serious passion of the people, and thus gave them u 
more entirely than any other Europeans into the hands of ther 
clergy. Then the possession of America rendered the sovereign 
independent of the nation. And thus king and priest, the 
natural and reasonable representatives of the highest forms of 
social life, obtained and used the power to extinguish all national 
force and health, in slow, shameful decay. Fire, indeed, re- 
mained under the ashes, and at last has burst out; nor, we trust, 
will the blaze be quenched again. 

In Italy the mischief sprang from other causes. The consoli- 
dation of the great monarchies of France, Austria, and Spain, 
surrounded that country with neighbours too strong for her 
divided force to encounter. Her physical structure made it easy 
to attack her in detail and hard for her to rally round any 
centre. The power of the Bishop of Rome, inherited from the old 
civil pre-eminence of that city, set apart one portion of the penin- 
sula under a consecrated rule with which it was impossible for 
the other states to coalesce. Thus inwardly distracted, nay cloven, 
and alternately overpowered and nile into small despotisms 
by one or other of her neighbours, Italy too sank into a languid 
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imbecility which only now and then utters some detached 

hrase, recalling her former and still latent strength. Had 
Saws been governed by any sort of temporal ruler, he would 
gradually, no doubt, have united all the other Italian states; and 
then, in confidence of national dignity, every individual citizen 
would have risen into higher life. But the anomaly of a super- 
annuated old clergyman governing, in the name of God and of the 
Fisherman, the former capital of the civilized world, was itself 
enough to make it impossible that in modern times he should 
extend a dominion the foundation of which was thus equivocal. 

Taking up our former inquiry into the history of the German 
mind,—what seems most peculiar to that nation, among all those of 
Europe, is the number and strength of the universities, and at 
the same time their freedom from ecclesiastical trammels. The 
nature of the land itself with reference to commerce and other 
particulars, the kinds of government and the political divisions, 
the diversities of religion established in the several sections, the 
national character with its deep and steady fire, and the tranquil- 
lity and seriousness of its social habits, all these are important 
points. But as discriminating Germany from the other great 
European countries, there is, we think, not one nearly so signi- 
ficant and productive a fact as this of the existence of a great 
number of bodies of men selected for their eminence as thinkers, 
and set apart to think, and permitted to declare their thoughts 
with perfect, or nearly perfect, freedom. 

Wesee at this instant an Oxford professor, of unquestioned piety, 
nearly worried to death for controverting or supporting (we forget 
which) St. Thomas Aquinas. A German may proclaim his 
agreement with Plato, Spinoza, or Shaftesbury, and his disregard 
‘of all the Fathers and all the Reformers; and in all probability, 
if he shows sincerity and genius in doing so, will gain an in- 
creased salary, the cross of an order, and a larger body of pupils. 
It is not very difficult to perceive which plan is the more likely to 
make profound philosophical inquirers. 

In England and Italy, even in France down to the Revolution, 
there was neither any such abundance of institutions for the 
highest knowledge, nor any such liberty in those existing. Ac- 
cordingly, in these three countries it has been almost exclusivel 
in physical science, in matters only remotely connected with 
theological dogma, and therefore exempt from its control, that 
there has been any steady conjoint progress, any recognised in- 
dependence of inquiry, and a deference in the government for the 
opmion of the most competent. In Germany alone has the case 
been memorably otherwise. We find there an organization of 
men’s highest interests and tendencics, neither crushed by the 
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jealousy of civil rulers, nor perverted by ecclesiastics to serve the 
purposes—most important no doubt, but not alone important—of 
their profession. Perhaps it would not be too much to say, that 
as the representative institutions of England and America are 
gradually being adopted by all the civilized world as the best in- 
struments for arranging men’s outward and material concerns, so 
the day must come when the intellectual progress of mankind 
will stop, or something like the German universities be every- 
where established, and endowed with at least as healthy and noble 
a freedom as has been allowed in those bodies. In that country— 
poor as Germany is, compared with England and France—there 
may now probably be found the greater part of the generous 
knowledge and earnest meditation extant on earth. But Oxford 
and Cambridge, with perhaps more wealth than all the German 
professors together, certainly do not contain six men who have 
added a jot to human knowledge, except in the physical sciences, 
and not more than two or three, if so many, whose names Europe 
has ever heard of in any department. The monastic spirit of 
these establishments cannot be expected to produce better fruits; 
and we must rather pity than blame the individual men, the 
victims of a system that they fancy themselves bound to defend. 

As the total result of these causes and revolutions on the banks 
of the Rhine and Elbe, what do we find? A modern German 
literature no doubt, which lies before us and around us, and is 
studied as the modern French and modern Italian by those who 
have a taste for polite accomplishments. Something more, how- 
ever, there is than this. ‘These German books are not merely ina 
language of their own, but have a whole physiognomy and charac 
ter, distinct, original; not only very unlike either our own or 
any other writings, but also perhaps of a deeper, wider kind. 

What then, we would ask, is the word—for there must be one 
—which more nearly than all others expresses the specific charac 
ter of the more celebrated German writers during the last half ot 
three-quarters of a century? Let us try some of the more popu- 
lar solutions: 

Is it homeliness ? 

No, they are not more homely than Goldsmith, or Crabbe, or 
Walter Scott; not more even than Theocritus or Homer. But 
they combine homeliness with a higher somewhat, which we 
hardly find elsewhere in this connexion. 

Is it affectionateness ? 

Scarcely this either; though it is true that their philosophers 
recognise, and their poets delineate, a warmth and fulness of the feel- 
ings, and not merely of the passions, such as other modern writers 
do not attempt except in spasms of sentimental exaggeration. 
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But this is not universal in these foreign works, and is not peculiar 
to them: Shakspeare and Cervantes, Thain Boccaccio, and Mon- 
taigne, abound in the same tone, which is aleo the familiar music 
of ‘much of the ancient classical literature. 

Is it then mysticism ? 


Surely 3 in no sense of the word can this be found in the greater 
part of the poems of Goethe and Schiller. Popularly speak- 
ing, the word means nothing but obscurity ; which, except so 
far as every thing worth understanding requires pains to un- 
derstand it, is as ‘little a fault of the German writers, exclud- 
ing Novalis, as of any in all literature. A mystic is properly 
a man who does not seek to bring his own higher feelings 
and convictions into as much intellectual clearness as they are 
capable of, but loves the solemn gloom of indistinct emotion 
too well to approach it with conscious reflection. In this sense 
there are perhaps no men having a deep faith of heart so little 
chargeable with mysticism as the more eminent of the German 
philosophers and even poets. 

Is it, then, perhaps the opposite of mysticism, reflection, which 
distinguishes these men from the guides of other nations? 

This, more nearly than any of ‘the other characteristics we have 
ined, might seem to fulfil the purpose. M. Guizot has somewhere 
stated it as the blame of German literature, that reflection is too 
prominent and ge nel ral in its productions ; that there is not a 
sufficiently clear, direct representation, of the outward realities of 
hfe. But though there is more of large and accurate meditation 
in these works than in any other contemporary masterpieces, 
neither can this be styled their main distinction. We find it 
indeed as a most important element in their poetic works. But 
it cannot, at all events, characterize their philosophy; for that 
must always be entirely and purely | reflective; and to say that one 
philosophy is more so than others, is merely to pronounce it the 
best. But neither is it, though conceivably of course it might 
be, the chief singularity of other than their philosophic: al treatises. 
There i is in the mere descriptive department, in verbal landscape- 
painting, and the like, a clearness, completeness, and conciseness 
im much of the writing of these men—as Goethe and Tieck, for 
instance—to which we can find no parallel elsewhere: and in these 
two, and Schiller and Jean Paul, a true, free exhibition of varieties 
and greatnesses of human character. of shades and depths of 
emotion, which reflective thought could never have revealed to 
any man who had not either felt them in his heart before his 


head took notice of them, or found them in human life before 
he generalized them into a theory. 
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Shall we then enlarge our pam; and say that it is knowledge 


in general in which they excel 

n this also there is much plausibility. If we look at their spe- 
culative writers, there is an extent of survey, a mastery over the 
theories that all ages and countries have produced, and the facts 
that these theories were designed to wine, such as no school 
among any other people has had the least pretension to. Indeed, 
directly to translate, or indirectly to borrow from these men, is 
sufficient to obtain in other parts of Europe, and eminently among 
us, the somewhat dangerous repute of engaging deeply in the 
strangest of forbidden pursuits—the black art of thinking. It is 
also an unquestionable fact, that their poets have had an acquaint- 
ance with philosophic speculation, with the theory of criticism, 
with the history of the fine arts, and with various languages and 
literatures, such as could hardly be found among those of most 
other countries. But neither can this be what constitutes the 
clearly-felt difference between this and rival literatures. The dif- 
ference is one too deep and fundamental for mere book-knowledge, 
however large and various, to explain. The whole view of life, 
and all the little unconscious turns of feeling that meet us in every 
page of their imaginative writings, spring from a far other root 
than that either of our popular bravura writing, or of encyclopedic 
learning. 

Do we come any nearer our object in trying if culture will 
satisfy the sphinx? 

So it may seem, for culture includes many of the elements that 
we have already found in the great fact before us. Yet neither 
will this quite succeed. For culture will do every thing for 
man but give him the original capacity on which it most success- 
fully works. If culture were all, how far had a Voltaire been 
above a Shakspeare, a Gray before a Burns, a Mengs beyond a 
Correggio, a Dugald Stewart ahead of a Spinoza! All which is 
much the reverse of true. 

We require something from which—granting the due cireum- 
stances—culture, knowledge, and reflection, clearness and liveliness 
of painting, the seriousness that will to careless eyes appear mysti- 
cism, the affectionateness that fills a life and book with warmth, 
and the homeliness which is the proof of real interest in all the 
forms and conditions of human nature, must, as water from its 
fountain, rise and be manifest. And there is one power in man 
which, with proper qualities of other kinds, and under favouring 
influences, will produce all that and every other good thing. There 
is butone. It 1s Larnestness of heart. ‘This we do conceive to be 


the grand fontal characteristic of the better German writings, as 
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compared with those that other nations have brought forth during 
these last three-score years and ten. 

Here, perhaps, we might fitly stop. For where men have equal 
natural gifts, and equal circumstances, Earnestness is all that makes 
the difference. As to gifts, the Teutonic race are, in force, fire, 
and clearness, the masters of the modern world; being indeed the 
conquerors of it all, and founders of its medieval Christian life. 
Their circumstances, as already we have partly seen, are not in 
later times less favourable, but rather more so than those of other 
countries: for they are in good measure exempt from all-confusing 
commercial bustle; and do not shrink under the tyranny of one 
huge feverish drunken metropolis; and are amply provided with 
seats of free thought—at once cause, result, proof, and furtherance of 
this faithful national earnestness. Other things being equal, or 
even not grossly unequal, the most earnest people will be the 
wisest, most melodious, most creative; and this is what we esteem 
the Germans to be as shown in their modern books. 

In France all or most that is loudly written, and similarly 
spoken, seems designed for instant effect on a vehement grega- 
mous race. Nearer ourselves we see much of a literature 
more for household use, and regarded mainly as a convenience 
for the domestic soul. Each country also shares in the blessings 
characteristic of the other, and Germany in turn has enough of 


. . . 5 
the same froth and dregs as its neighbours. But it has begotten 


all the greatest masters of thought produced in Europe since 
the time of Rousseau; and Tieck and Schelling are still alive 
to represent in the flesh a literature, which for compass, loftiness, 
and enduring beauty, for all that Earnestness must in our modern 
world attempt and realize, is quite unlike almost any thing that 
either we or our nearest neighbours can boast of. 

Happily for us no great European nation has so close a rela- 
tion as ourselves to these sons of the weird northern Muses. We 
may largely gain by using those rights of kindred which they 
have been always proud to insist on. For in varied tones and 
utterances—of calm reflection, of dramatic personation, of lyric 
enthusiasm, of epic and idyllic narrative—they teach us that our 
human life is not only, as it must always be, a course of hard 
toil and a mixture of broken joys and sharp sorrows, but full of 
a divine meaning, and capable of immortal good. With deep 
meditative wisdom, and in forms of many-coloured beauty, they 
set before us a lesson which Englaad much needs, but is also 
most worthy to learn. Our coarse mechanical strength is mingled 
with a rich and strong element of conscience, humanity, and 
unwearied hope, but all tortured into maimed shapes, and 
wrapped in thick gloom. We may again help towards the re- 
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covery both of light and beauty among the men who still glo- 


riously consecrate the soil we first sprang from. There are many 
of us who delight in the manifold glowing world of Shakspeare; 
others who have felt the tones of eternal truth in the slow chant 
of Wordsworth, in some piercing lyric phrase of Coleridge, and 
in the sweet bewildered wail of Shelley. Many again have 
stepped more lightly over our toilsome earth in the presence of 
the bold shadows evoked from the past by Scott. All these 
living hearts, varied as are their habits and outwards interests, 
will find leaders of their pilgrimage, such as all earth beside does 
afford, in the great men of modern Germany. 

There is one quality of those modern German writers which, 
it may be as well to warn unprepared readers, will strike them 
with wonder and perhaps with fear. This is nothing but that 
freedom to which we have before adverted. The greater of those 
men have used their fine and robust faculties in looking at life 
and nature for themselves; not in order to escape from duty, but 
to fulfil it more abundantly and on a larger scale than custom 
would prescribe. There is nothing more common than the sight 
of persons, the despair of moralists in all ages, the fools named in 
Scripture, who throw off a burden which they are too weak to bear 
bravely, and disown whatever is high and pure within themthat 
they may sink into inert mean falseness and brutishness. But there 
is another revolt against popular rules and laws of opinion, havin 
a very different aim from this. The weak man, to get rid of his 
load, will cut off the arms to which it is tied, and maim his powers 
to escape his obligations; but the strong man who refuses to 
** carry coals” at the bidding of others, claims only to choose his 
own load, and will bear willingly and with painful fidelity a far 
heavier one than the public opinion which he disobeys would have 
dared to lay on him. No taskmaster would have made those 
women, who carried forth their husbands as their most precious 
commodities, submit to a burden half so weighty. And thus it 
is with all who engage seriously in the task of life. Freely they 
choose, and freely perform, a work beyond the compass of all legal 
injunctions. For freedom is found at last to be nothing else but 
the willing choice of those conditions which enable our best, most 
laborious powers, to exert themselves for the fittest ends. And 
this is the freedom towards which every noble soul feels, toils, 
and bleeds, as towards its native and only vital element, as the plant 
to light and air, the fish out of the net into the fresh unbounded 
water. This victorious effort it is, which glorifies more or less every 
truly great man; and above all in modern times, those of Ger- 
many; whose names we constantly hear connected with the charge 
of irreligion, licentiousness, and whatever of horrible that stupid 
tongues can devise to ring in stupid ears. As if profane irre- 
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yerence, and mad self-willed resistance to reason, could ever be the 
characteristic tendency of thoughtful, humane, and imaginative 
minds. There is a freedom far unlike that of the escaped comn- 
vict, and consisting not in doltish disobedience, but in the sacred 
and serene obedience of love to the highest rule of duty we can 
find within us. Not such is the freedom secured by Magna Chartas, 
and acts of settlement that guard us from the tyranny of kings, 
but leave us under the yoke of our next door neighbour’s eyes 
and our newswriter’s pen. Neither is there any such liberty to be 
obtained by the most diligent compliance with all the precepts of 
ethics and theology, in which the heart and strength of a man 
may be as much confined, as his body if it were chained in a 
locked church. Divine commandments are but the command- 
ments of divines for him who does not feel that in compliance 
with them is the only liberation of his soul from death. man 
who does not feel this may be gravely wrong, but will not 
himself right by tying himself to the letter m which he finds no 
spirit. The freedom of an earnest mind brings with it laws as 
strict and holy as any in the pentateuch or the canons, but also 
has tenfold strength for the performance of the only work on 
earth really worthy a man. All the rest is the routine of a 
scourged and hoodwinked heart. Political freedom is a great 
blessing; but there is a still better kind known only to the good 
and wise, and of which Schiller and Fichte and their compeers 
are teachers and examples, such as Europe for near two centuries 
had hardly seen. 

Connected, not very remotely, with this matter of spiritual 
freedom, is the remarkable fact that while, of the population of 
Germany, considerably more than half are catholics, every man 
who has gained an immortal fame in that country as a thinker, 
was born and bred a protestant. As to the right of the greater 
number of the following names to appear in the list, there can be 
but one opinion. 

Leibnitz Hegel 
Frederick IT. Eichhorn 
Lessing Johannes Miiller 
Winkelmann Jean Paul Richter 
Klopstock 2 Stolber 
Herder 2 Schlegels 
Wieland 2 Humboldts 

F. H. Jacobi Novalis 

Goethe Tieck 

Schiller F. A. Wolf 
Kant Voss 

Fichte Niebuhr 
Schelling Savigny. 
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Three of these illustrious men—one Stolberg, one Schlegel, 
and Winkelmann—became catholics; the last, it is said, from 
mere convenience; the former two, no doubt, with entire sin- 
cerity. We might, perhaps, have added Werner, the dramatic 
poet, as to the purity of whose motives in the same change there 
seems to be no cause for doubt. But even these converts, all ex- 
cept Winkelmann but second-rate among the great, were formed 
in the comparative freedom of protestant doctrine. Of the others, 
many, perhaps nearly all, were very far from what we commonly 
call orthodoxy—that is, from believing that the creeds of the 
reformers three hundred years ago, or any one such document, 
contains the whole and nothing but the truth, as to man’s spiritual 
constitution and destiny. But though mostly heretics in the eyes 
of synods and consistories, and of our bench of bishops, they were 
generally far more completely removed from any allegiance to the 
doctrine of the schoolmen or to that of the fathers; and the mere 
artistic and romantic admiration felt by some of them for the 
times of legend and miracle, was only similar in kind to that 
which they cherished for the mythological beauty of early Greece, 
and even of ancient India. Except the two or three persons 
just mentioned, whose history is not very hard of explanation, 
there was not one of these men who would not rather have 
sacrificed his life than the liberty of believing and feeling for 
himself in conformity with the promptings of his own soul, and 
with the spirit of the times that he belonged to. If we remember 
that more than eighteen millions of the Germans are catholics, 
this protestant consent of all their strongest, deepest, and most 
genial minds, is perhaps as significant a fact as any that history 
presents. Not that it portends any triumph of Exeter Hall over 
the Vatican, and the Diapuninak over the Missal, but that it 
exhibits the emancipation of all truly great minds from the 
bondage of all dead traditions, by whatever name they may be 
trumpeted. 

Strange, moreover, as it may scem, with all their heterodoxy, 
there are not above five or six in our whole list whose writings 
do not indicate a far nobler, purer feeling of religion and of a | 
than can be found in our Paleys and Watsons, and scores of well 
reputed correct British theologians. 

We have already stated, that in our view their most remark- 
able quality, and indeed the root of all their merit, is moral 
earnestness. It has also been pointed out that this Earnestness 
is combined with, orseen to issue in, a Freedom, of which the 
serious minds among us have in general but little conception. If 
now we further attempt to mark by one expression the idea 
which pervades this literature, and the consciousness of which all 
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sympathizing readers must more or less obscurely derive from it, 
nis may be called the WORTH OF MAN. 

This Worth it is which we find exhibited in each of the three 

eat forms assumed by the genius of the Germans—in History, 
Philosophy, and Poetry. History displays the facts of human 
nature; philosophy, the principles that the facts rise from and 
express; poetry, the symbols in which the principles are illustrated, 
and the facts more compendiously and vividly reproduced. In 
all these departments alike, the Worth of Man, the fellow-feeling 
that we owe, and the labour that the construction of our life re- 
quires and deserves, are shown with a settled strength and com- 
plete beauty far beyond the pitch of any other writmgs we know 
but those of the Greeks, and superior even to them in depth and 
compass. We do not forget Dante and Ariosto, Cervantes and 
Calderon, Shakspeare and Milton; but among the Germans we 
have a whole literature, and not merely one or two great minds— 
we have vast regions of philosophy and history almost unknown, 
and altogether unsurveyed, by any other nation. And even 
their poets, being much the latest that the world has produced 
with any thing like equal powers, have, though certainly not an 
absolute superiority to all their predecessors, yet an extent of 
knowledge, and, above all, a suitableness for us im this age, which 
earlier ones could not possibly be endowed with. 

But in history and philosophy (#. e. what is commonly called 
metaphysics) the higher dignity with which man appears than 
that which our popular authors allow him, is far more strik- 
ingly manifest. ‘The ancient world especially has been as good as 
reconquered for us from waste darkness by the race of scholars, 
with Wolf, the critic of Homer, at their head, whose works are 
beginning, either by vague rumour or small samples, to make 
their way into England. Niebuhr, at least, we all know has re- 
constructed for us that old, stern, half-Etruscan Rome, which had 
lain so long buried under the ruins of her own later empire, and 
chronicled only in supernatural, that is unnatural, legends. To 
him Man, as he trod five-and-twenty centuries ago the banks of 
the obscure and marshy ‘Tiber, was still so venerable and dear an 
mage, that a whole laborious life might be well spent in tracing 
out his faintest footsteps, and deepening the slightest outlines of 
his story, till ages that seemed as completely lost as if they had 
belonged to some anterior planet, and whose place had for two thou- 
sand years been supplied by fantastic fables, stood again before us 
with the breath of life, and there, instead of a shapeless cloud, was 
Rome resurgent ‘in all her panopoly.” But it is less this result 
with which we are now concerned, than the spirit of sincere faith, 
the feeling of the Worth of Man in his historical no less than his 
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present existence, which makes Niebuhr so remarkable to us, and 
which has made his fellow historians and philologers a race so dif- 
ferent from the earlier verbal pedants and all-believing devourers 
of old books. If the mythology and history, the thoughts and be- 
liefs of the classical world, and especially of ancient Greece, have 
a living interest, and coherent intelligible subsistence for us, we 
owe it to such men as Niebuhr, Wolf, Voss, K. O. Miiller, who 
have penetrated with their sharp eyes and glowing enthusiasm into 
the tangled thorny fruitless wilderness, the sacred haunt of ghosts 
and schoolmasters. 

Thus also is it with philosophy, which in England and Franee 
had long attempted little more than to explain away whatever is 
awful and divine in man, into something, if not mean and bad, 
yet small and frivolous. Our writers on such subjects, often with 
the best purpose, but ill-placed and stunted by the tendencies of 
the world they lived in, like their French contemporaries only 
sought for the most part to analyze some separate faculty or thing 
that they found in man. The naan took another road: made 
philosophy properly constructive; and sought to ascertain and con- 
secrate laws around and above us, from which we and all things 
spring and become intelligible: and not merely to use the tools of 

e workshop within us in taking those tools to pieces. The aim 
of the Germans is at least the nobler one, and elevates, not dwarfs, 
the soul of him who makes them his masters. There is a godlike 
within us that feels itself akin to the gods; and if we are told 
that both the godlike and the gods are dreams, we can but 
answer that so to dream is better than to wake and find ourselves 
nothing. 

There is one remark which reflections of this kind are almost 
certain to call forth in a large and respectable class of persons 
among us, viz., that to assert the Worth of Man is an arrogant 
delusion, and one that puffs up Men with vanity. But this ob- 
jection implies the absurd mistake of supposing that the loftier 
the standard by which we judge ourselves, the more and not the 
less nearly shall we seem to reach its full height. What is all 
that is held most holy—what all the godlike men whom religious 
tradition canonizes and glorifies—but forms of a divine idea ever to 
be kept before us, and approached, though in each individual most 
imperfectly realized? ‘And when in other words we speak of the 

orth of Man, which philosophy explains, history displays in action, 
and poetry sings of and makes visible to the soul, we but declare 
that there is a greatness of human nature which rebukes the little- 
ness of each, and yet is the common blessing and support of us all. 
It is not those that think most lowly of themselves who will pro- 
test loudest against the assertors of the experienced and still 
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possible Worth of Man. We have already sufficiently declared 
that we hold the great German writers to be the chief teachers of 
this lesson in the present age: and we wish nothing better than 
that our readers may not take our word for the fact, but examine 
it seriously for themselves. We believe no one ever thoughtfully 
studied these masters of modern thought without finding in them 
more and more of what is best for all men. 


Art. I11—C. Valerii Catulli Veronensis Carmina. Annotatione 
perpetud illustravit Frrp. Guit. Dorrinc. (The Carmina of 
C. Valerius Catullus, with the Annotations of FREDERICK 
WitiiamM Doerine.) Altonx. 1834. 


Doertne’s first edition of Catullus came out nearly half 2 
century before the present. When he returned to his under- 
taking, he found many things, he tells us, to be struck out, many 
to be altered and set right. We believe we shall be able to 
show that several are still remaining in these predicaments. f 

They who in our days have traced the progress of poetry, 
have pursued it generally not as poets or philosophers, but as 
hasty observers or cold chronologists. If we take our stand on 
the Roman world, just before the subversion of its free institu- 
tions, we shall be in a position to look backward on Greece, and 
forward on Italy and England: and we shall be little disposed to 
pick up and run away with the stale comments left by those whe 
went before us; but rather to loiter a little on the way, and te 
indulge, perhaps too complacently, in the freshness of our own 
peculiar opinions and favourite speculations. 

The last poet who flourished at Rome, before the extinction of 
the republic by the arms of Julius Cesar, was Catullus; and the 
last record we possess of him is about the defamatory verses 
which he composed on that imperishable name. Cicero, to 
whom he has expressed his gratitude for defending him in a law- 
suit, commends on this occasion the equanimity of Cesar, who 
listened to the reading of them in his bath before dinner. ‘There 
is no reason to believe that the poet long survived his father’s 
guest, the Dictator: but his decease was unnoticed ‘in those times 
of agitation and dismay; nor is the date of it to be ascertained. 
It has usually been placed at the age of forty-six, four years after 
Cxsar's. Nothing is more absurd than the supposition of Martial, 
which, however, is but a poetical one. 


“ Si forsan tener ausus est Catullus 
Magno mittere Passerem Maroni.” 
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(It is scarcely worth a remark by the way, that si forsan is not 
Latin; sé forte would be: si and an can have nothing to do with 
each other.) But allowing that Virgil had written his Ceiris 
and Culex, two poems inferior to several 3 in the Eton school- 
exercises, he could not have published his first Eclogues in the 
lifetime of Catullus: and if he had, the whole of them are not 
worth a single phaleucian or scazon of the vigorous and im- 
passioned Veronese. 

But Virgil is not to be depreciated by us, as he too often has 
been of late, both in this country and abroad; nor is he at all so 
when we deliv er our opinion that his pastorals are almost as in- 
ferior to those of Theocritus as Pope’s are to his. Even in these, 
there not only are melodious verses, but harmonious sentences, ap- 
propriate images, and tender thoughts. Once or twice we find 
beauties beyond any in Theocritus: “for example, 


* Tte, capella! 
Non ego vos posthac viridi projectus in antro 
Dumosa pendere procul de rupe videbo.” 

Yet in other places he is quite as harsh as if he had been ever so 

negligent. One instance 1s, 

“ Nunc victi, tristes, quoniam Fors omnia versat, 
Hos illi (quod nec bene vertat) mittimus hedos.”* 

Supposing the first of the Eclogues to have appeared seven 
ears after the death of Catullus, and this poet to have composed 
is earliest works in the lifetime of Lucretius, we cannot but 
ponder on the change of the Latin language in so short a space of 
time. Lucretius was by birth a Roman, and wrote in Rome; 
yet who would not say unhesitatingly, that there is more of what 
Cicero calls urbane in the two provincials, Virgil and Catullus, 
than in the authoritative and stately man who leads Memmius 
from the camp into the gardens of Epicurus. He complains of 
overty in the Latin tongue; but his complaint is only on its 
insufficiency in philosophical terms, which Cicero also felt tw enty 
ears later, and called in Greek auxiliaries. But in reality the 
nguage never exhibited such a profusion of richness as in the 


comedies of Plautus, whose style is the just admiration of the 
Roman orator. 


* We have somewhere seen a paraphrase of these heavy wriggling lines, more 
characteristic and natural :— 

But now we must stoop, 
To the worst in the troop, 

And must do whatsoever that vagabond wills: 
I wish the old goat 
Had a horn in his throat, 

And the kids and ourselves were again on the hills. 
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Cicero bears about him many little keepsakes received from 
this quarter, particularly the diminutives. fis fondness for them 
borders on extravagance. Could you believe that the language 
contains in its whole compass a hundred of these? Could you 
believe that an orator and philosopher was likely to employ a 
quarter of the number? Yet in the various works of Cicero we 
have counted and written down above a hundred and sixty. 
Catullus himself has employed them much more sparingly than 
Cicero, or than Plautus, and always with propriety and effect. 
The playful Ovid never indulges in them, nor does Propertius, 
nor does Tibullus. Nobody is willing to suspect that Virgil has 
ever done it; but he has done it once in 
* Oscula libavit nate.” 


Perhaps they had been turned into ridicule, for the misapplica- 
tion of them by some forgotten poet in the commencement of the 
Augustan age. Quintilhan might have given us information on 
this: it lay in his road. But whether they died by a natural 
death or a violent one, they did not appear again as a plague 
until after the deluge of the Dark Ages; and then they increased 
and multiplied in the slime of those tepid shallows from which 
Italy in few places has even yet emerged. In the lines of 
Hadrian, 
« Animula, vagula, blandula,” 

they have been greatly admired, and very undeservedly. Pope 
has made sad work of these. Whatever they are, they did not 
merit such an experimentum crucis at his hands. 

In Catullus, no reader of a poetical mind would desire one 
diminutive less. In Politian, and such people, they buzz about 
our ears insufferably ; and we would waft every one of them away, 
with little heed or concern if we brushed off together with them 
all the squashy insipidities they alight on. 


The imitators of Catullus have indeed been peculiarly unsuccess- 
ful. Numcrousas they are, scarcely five pieces worth remembrance 
can be found among them. ‘There are persons who have a know- 
ledge of Latinity, there are others who have a knowledge of poetry, 
but it is not always that the same judge decides with equal wis- 
dom in both courts. Some hendecasyllabics of the late Serjeant 
Lens, an excellent man, a first-rate scholar, and a graceful poet, 
have been rather unduly praised. To us they appear monotonous 
and redundant. We will transcribe only the first two for particu- 
lar notice and illustration. 

“ Grates insidiis tuis dolisque 
Vinelis jam refero lubens solutis.” 
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Never were words more perplexed and involved. The learned 
critic,* who brings them forward as classical, is unaware that the 
are closely copied from a beautiful little poem of Metastasio, which 
J. J. Rousseau has translated admirably. 

“ Grazie agli inganni tuoi 
Alfin respiro, O Nice !” 
How much better is the single word inganni than the useless 


and improper insidiis, which renders dolis quite unnecessary. A 
better line would be 


“ Vincla projicio libens soluta,” 


Or, 7 . . 
“ Tandem projicio soluta vincla.” 


In fact, it would be a very difficult matter to suggest a worse, 
The most part of the versesf may be transposed in any way what- 
soever: each seems to be independent of the rest: they are good, 
upright, sound verses enough, but never a sentence of them con- 
ciliates the ear. The same objection is justly made to nearly all 
the modern hendecasyllabics. Serjeant Lens has also given us too 
many lines for one phaleucian piece: the metre will admit but few 
advantageously, but it is the very best for short poems. This 
might be broken into three or four, and almost in any place indif- 
ferently. Like the seta equina, by pushing out a head and a tail, 
each would go on as well as ever. 

In how few authors of hendecasyllabics is there one fine cadence! 
Such, for instance, as those in Catullus: 


* Soles occidere et redire possunt, 
Nobis quum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda.” 
And those, 


* Quamvis candida millies puella 
Euntem revocet, manusque collo 
Ambas injiciens roget morari.” 


And twenty more.t 


* Quarterly Review, March, 1842. 
See Quarterly Review, March 1842, pp. 462, 463. 
In the former of these quotations, Catullus had before him the best passage in 
Moschus, which may be thus translated : 

Ah! when the mallow in the croft dies down, 
Or the pale parsley or the crisped anise, 
Again they grow, another year they flourish ; 
But we, the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
Once covered over in the hollow earth, 
Sleep a long, dreamless, unawakening sleep. 


The original verses are as harmonious as almost any in the language. But the 
epithet which the poet has prefixed to parsley is very undistinguishing. Greek 
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Catullus has had innumerable imitators in the phaleucian 
metre: but the only dexterity displayed by them, in general, is in 
catching a verse and sending it back again like a shuttlecock. 
Until our own times, there is little thought, little imagination, no 
passion, no tenderness, in the modern Latin poets. Casimir shows 
most genius and most facility: but Casimir, in his best poem, 
writes 

** Sonora buxi filia satilis.” 


Was ever allegory treated with such indignity! What becomes 
of this tight-laced daughter of a box-tree? She was hanged. 
Where? On a high poplar. Wherefore? That she might be 
the more easily come at by the poet. Pontanus, too, has been 
praised of late. But throughout his thick volume there is scarcely 
a glimpse of poetry. There are certain eyes which, seeing ob- 
jects at a distance, take snow for sunshine. 

Two verses of Joannes Secundus, the only two he has written 
worth remembering, outvalue all we have imported from the latter 


ages. ‘They would have been quoted, even from Catullus himself, 
as among his best. 


** Non est suaviolum dare lux mea, sed dare tantum 
Est desiderium flebile suavioli.” 


The six of Bembo on Venice are admirable also. And there 


are two from two French authors, each worth two Pontanuses. 
The first is on the Irish. 


‘“* Gens ratione furens et mentem pasta chimzris.” 
The second on Franklin, his discoveries in electricity, and his 
energy in the liberation of his country. 

** Eripuit ccelo fulmen sceptrumque tyranno.” 

Another has been frequently quoted from a prize poem by 
Canning. Such as it is, it is stolen; and with much injury (as 
stolen things often are) from the Nutricia of Politian, among 
whose poems one only, that on the death of Ovid, has any merit. 
This being the only one which is without metrical faults, and the 
rest abounding in them, a reasonable doubt may arise whether he 
could have written it: he who has written by the dozen such as 
the following: 

“ Impedis amplexu,” 
intending impedis for a dactyl: 

Quando expédiret inseris hexametro,” 
for a pentameter: 


poets more frequently than Latin, gave those rather which suited the metre than 
those which conveyed a peculiar representation. Neither the yAwpa, applied to 
parsley, is in any of its senses very appropriate, nor are the ev@aAes and ovAoy to 
anise, but rather to burrage, &c. 
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“ Mutare domi-num dém-us hee nescit suum,” 
for an iambic: 


“ Lucreti fuit hoe, et Euripidis,” 


for a phaleucian: and in whom we find Plutarchus short in the first 
syllable; Bis-ve semelve; and Vaticani long in the second syllable 
twice. 

Milton has been thought like Politian in his hexameters 
and pentameters. In his Elegies, he is Ovidian; but he is rather 
the fag than the playfellow of Ovid. Among his Latin 
poems “the scazon De Hominis Archetypo is the best. In those 
of the moderns there is rarely more than cne thing missing; 
namely, the poetry; which some critics seem to have held for 
a matter of importance. If we may hazard a conjecture, they 
are in the right. Robert Smith is the only one who has ascended 
into the higher regions. But even the best scholars, since they 
receive most of their opinions from tradition, and stunted and dis- 
torted in the crevices of a quadrangle, will be slowly brought to 
conclude that his poetry is better (and better it surely is) than the 
greater part of that which dazzles them from the luminaries of the 
Augustan age. In vigour and harmony of diction, in the selec- 
tion of topics, in the rejection of little ornaments, in the total sup- 
pression of playful prettinesses, in solidity and magnitude of 
thought, sustained and elevated by the purest spirit of poetry, we 
find nothing in the Augustan age of the same continuity, the 
same extent. We refer to the poem entitled Platonis Principia, 
in which there are a hundred and eleven such verses as are 
scarcely anywhere together in all the realms of poetry. 

The alcaic ode of the same writer, Mare Liberum, is not with- 
out slight blemishes. For instance, at the beginning, 

* Primo Creator spiritus halitu 
Caliginosi regna silentii 
Turbavit.” 
In Latinity there is no distinction between spiritus and halitus; 
and, if theology has made one, the halitus can never be said to 
proceed from the spiritus. In the second verse the lyric metre 
requires silent} for silentii. Cavillers may also object to the elision 
of gua at the conclusion. 
“ Et rura gua ingentes Amazon 
Rumpit aquas, violentus amnis.” 
It has never been elided unless at the close of a polysyllable; 
as, among innumerable instances, 


“ Obliqua invidia stimulisque agitabat amaris.” 


This fact is the more remarkable, since gue and pre are elided; 
or, speaking more properly, coalesce. 
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“Et tibi pre invidid Nereides increpitarent”—ProPertivs. 
“ Que omnia bella devoratis”—CaTULLus. 

“ Que imbelles dant prelia cervi :” 

“ Que Asia circum”—VirGIL. 

But what ode in any language is more animated or more 
sublime ? 

In reading the Classics we pass over false quantities, and defer 
to time an authority we refuse to reason. But never can time 
acquit Horace of giving us false measure in palus aptaque remis, 
nor in guomodo. Whether you divide or unite the component 
parts of guomodo, quo and modo, the case is the same. And as 
palus is palidis in the genitive case, salus salitis, no doubt can 
exist of its quantity. Modern Latin poets, nevertheless, have 
written salitber. Thomas Warton, a good scholar, and if once 
fairly out of Latinity, no bad poet, writes in a phaleucian 

“‘ Saliiberrimis et herbis.” 


There is also a strange false quantity in one of the most accurate 
and profound grammarians, Menage. He wrote an inscription, 
in one Latin hexameter, for Mazarim’s college, then recently 
erected. 


“Has Pheebo et Musis Mazarinus consecrat zedes.” 
Every vowel is long before z. He knew it, but it escaped his 


observation, as things we know often do. We return from one 
learned man to another, more immediately the object of our atten- 
tion, on whom the same appellation was conferred. 


Catullus has been called the learned: and critics have been 
curious in searching after the origin of this designation. Cer- 
tainly both Virgil and Ovid had greatly more of archeology, and 
borrowed a great deal more of the Greeks. But Catullus was, 
what Horace claims for himself, the first who imported into Latin 
poetry any vast variety of their metres. Evidently he translated 
from the Greek his galliambic on Atys. The proof is, that 

“Tympanum tubam Cybeles” 
would be opposite to, and inconsistent with, the metre. He must 
have written Typanum, finding rvravov before him. But as, while 
he was in the army, he was stationed some time in Bithynia and 
Phrygia, perhaps he had acquired the language spoken in the 
highlands of those countries: in the lowlands it was Greek. No 
doubt, his curiosity led him to the temple of Cybele; and there 
he heard the ancient hymns in celebration of that goddess. 
Nothing breathes such an air of antiquity as his galliambic, which 
must surely have been translated into Greek from the Phrygian. 
Joseph Warton, in the intemperance of admiration, prefers it not 
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only to every work of Catullus, but to every one in the language. 
There is indeed a gravity and solemnity in it, a fitness and pro- 
riety in a part, unequalled and unrivalled. Poetry can, 
owever, rise higher than these “ templa serena,” and has risen 
higher with Catullus. No human works are so perfect as some of 
his, but many are incomparably greater. Among the works of 
the moderns, the fables of La Fontaine come nearest to perfection; 
but are there none grander and higher? 

This intemperance of admiration has been less excusable in some 
living critics of modern Latin poetry. Yet when we consider how 
Erasmus, a singularly wise ee ee be ae - his 
} ent on poetry, saying, while he speaks of Sidonius 1- 
ince . hie Seton an our Pindar,” wane disposed to be gent 
and lenient even in regard to one who has declared his opinion, 
that the elegies of Sannazar “‘ may compete with Tibullus.* If 
they may, it can only be in the number of feet; and there the 
are quite on an equality. In another part of the volume whick 
contains so curious a decision, some verses are quoted from the 
Paradise Regained as ‘‘ perhaps the most musical the author ever 
produced.” Let us pause a few moments on this assertion, and 
examine the verses referred to. It will not be without its use to 
exhibit their real character, because, in coming closer to the exa- 
mination of Catullus, we shall likewise be obliged to confess that, 
elegant and graceful as he is, to a degree above all other poets in 
the more elaborate of his compositions, he too is by no means 
exempt from blemishes in his versification. But in Milton they 
are flatnesses; in Catullus they are asperities: which is the contrary 
of what might have been expected from the characters of the men. 


There is many a critic who talks of harmony, and whose ear 
seems to have been fashioned out of the callus of his foot. 
“ Quotus enim quisque est,” as Cicero says, “‘ qui teneat artem nu- 
merorum atque modorum !” The great orator himself, consummate 
master of the science, runs from rhetorical into poetical measure 
at this very place. 


* Numerorum atque modorum” 
is the same in time and modulation as the verses in Horace, 


“ Miserarum est neque amori 
Dare ludum neque dulci” &c. 


Well; but what ‘are perhaps the most musical verses Milton 
has ever produced?” They are these (si diis placet!) : 





* Mr. Hallam, in the first volume of his “ Introduction to the Literature of 
Europe,” p. 597. 
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“Such forces met not, nor so wide a camp, 
When Agrican with all his northern powers 
Besieged Albracea, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallaphrone, from thence to win 
The fairest of her sex Angelica 

His daughter, sought by many prowest knights, 
Both Paynim and the peers of Charlemagne.” 

There is a sad hiatus in “‘ Albracca as.” On the whole, how- 
ever, the verses, thus unluckily hit upon for harmony, are fluent; 
too fluent; they are feeble in the extreme, and little better than 

ose, either in thought or expression: still, it is better to praise 
accidentally in the wrong place than to censure universally. The 
passage which is before them leads us to that magnificent view of 
the cities and empires, the potentates and armies, in all their 
strength and glory, with which the Tempter would have beguiled 
our Redeemer. These appear to have left no impression on the 
critic, who much prefers what every schoolboy can comprehend, 
and what many undergraduates could have composed. But it is 
somewhat, no doubt, to praise that which nobody ever praised 
before, and to pass over that which suspends by its grandeur the 
footstep of all others. 

There is prodigious and desperate vigour in the Tempter’s reply 
to our Saviour’s reproof: 

* All hope is lost 

Of my reception into grace: what worse ? 

For when no hope is left, is left no fear. 

If there be worse, the expectation more 

Of worse torments me than the feeling can. 

I would be at the worst : worst is my port,* 

My harbour, and my ultimate repose ; 

The end I would attain, my final good.” 

Yet Milton, in this Paradise Regained, seems to be subject to 
strange hallucinations of the ear; he who before had greatly ex- 
celled all poets of all ages in the science and display of harmony. 
And if in his last poem we exhibit his deficiencies, surely we 
never shall be accused of disrespect or irreverence to this immortal 
man. It may be doubted whether the Creator ever created one 
altogether so great; taking into our view at once (as much indeed 
as can at once be taken into it) his manly virtues, his superhuman 
genius, his zeal for truth, for true piety, true freedom, his elo- 
quence in displaying it, his contempt of personal power, his glory 
and exaltation in his country’s. 

Warton and Johnson are of opinion that Milton is defective 





* A daring critic might suggest fort for port, since harbour makes that word 
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in the sense of harmony. But Warton had lost his ear by lay- 
ing it down on low and swampy places, on ballads and sonnets; 
and Johnson was a deaf adder coiled up in the brambles of party 
prejudices. He was acute and judicious, he was honest and 
enerous, he was forbearing and humane; but he was cold where 
. was overshadowed. ‘The poet’s peculiar excellence, above all 
others, was in his exquisite perception of rhythm, and in the 
boundless variety he has given it, both in verse and prose. Vir- 
gil comes nearest to him in his assiduous study of it, and in his 
complete success. With the poetical and oratorical, the harmon 
is usually in proportion to the energy of passion. But the num- 
bers may be transferred. ‘Thus the heroic has been carried into 
the Georgics. There are many pomps and vanities in that fine 
poem, which we would relinquish unreluctantly for one touch of 
nature; such as 
“Tt tristis arator 

Meerentem abjungens fraterna morte juvencum.” 

In sorrow goes the ploughman, and leads off 

Unyoked from his dead mate the sorrowing steer. 


Here, however, the poet is not seconded by the language. 
The ploughman cannot be going on while he is in the act of 
separating the dead ox from its partner, as the words ## and 
abjungens signify. 

We shall presently show that Catullus was the first among 
the Romans in whose heroic verse there is nothing harsh and 
dissonant. But it is not necessary to turn to the grander poetry 
of Milton for verses more harmonious than those adduced; 
we find them even in the midst of his prose. Whether he is to 
be censured for giving way to his genius, in such compositions, 
is remote from the question now before us. But what magni- 
ficence of thought is here! how totally free is the expression 
from the encumbrances of amplification, from the crutches and 
cushions of swollen feebleness ! 


** When God commands to take the trumpet 
And blow a shriller and a louder blast, 
It rests not in Man's will what he shall do, 
Or what he shall forbear.” 


This sentence in the Treatise on Prelaty is printed in prose: it 
sounds like inspiration. “ It rested not in Milton’s will” to crack 
his organ-pipe, for the sake of splitting and attenuating the gush 
of harmony. 

We will now give the reason for the falling sickness with which 
several of his verses are stricken. He was'too fond of showing 
what he had read: and the things he has taken from others are 
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always much worse than his own. Habituated to Italian poetry, 
he knew that the verses are rarely composed of pure iambics, or of 
iambics mixed with spondees, but contain a great variety of feet, 
or rather of subdivisions. When he wrote such a line as 


“Tn thé bosim of bliss and light of light,” 


he thought he had sufficient authority in Dante, Petrarca, Ariosto, 
and Tasso, who wrote 


* Questa selva’ selvaggia.”—DAnTE. 

* Tra 1é vané speranze.”—PETRARCA. 
* Con 14 genté di Francia.”—AriostTo. 
** Canto |’ armi pietose.”—Tasso. 


And there is no verse whatsoever in any of his poems for the 
metre of which he has not an Italian prototype. 

The critic who knows any thing of poetry, and is resolved to 
select a passage from the Paradise Regained, will prefer this other 
far above the rest; and may compare it, without fear of ridicule 
or reprehension, to the noblest in the nobler poem. 


* And either tropic now 
*Gan thunder, and both ends of heaven: the clouds, 
From many a horrid rift, abortive poured 
Fierce rain with lightning mixt, water with fire, 
In ruin reconciled: nor slept the winds 
Within their stony caves, but rushed abroad 
From the four hinges of the world, and fell 
On the vext wilderness, whose tallest pines, 
Though rooted deep as high, and sturdiest oaks, 
Bowed their stiff necks, loaden with stormy blasts 
Or torn up sheer. II wast thou shrouded then, 
O patient son of God! yet only stoodst 
Unshaken! Nor yet stayed the terrour there: 
Infernal ghosts and hellish furies round 
Environed thee: some howled, some yelled, some shrieked, 
Some bent at thee their fiery darts; while thou 
Satst unappall’d in calm and sinless peace.” 


No such poetry as this has been written since, and little at any 
time before. But Homer would not have attributed to the pine 
what belongs to the oak. The tallest pines have superficial roots; 
they certainly are never ‘‘ deep as high:” oaks are said to be; 
and if the saying is not phytologically true, it is poetically; 
although the oak itself does not quite send 

“ radicem ad Tartara.” 
There is another small oversight. 
“Yet only stoodst 


Unshaken.” 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 
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Below we find 
“ Satst unappalled.”* 


But what verses are the following ! 


“ And made him bow to the gods of his wives.” 
* Cast wanton eyes on the daughters of men.” 

“ After forty days’ fasting had remained.” 

“ And with these words his temptation pursued.” 
“ Not difficult if thou hearken to me.” 


It is pleasanter to quote such a description as no poet, not 
even Milton himself, ever gave before, of Morning, 


“Who with her radiant finger stilled the roar 
Of thunder, chased the clouds and laid the winds 
And grisly spectres, which the Fiend had raised 
To tempt the son of God with terrors dire.” 


In Catullus we see Morning in another aspect; not personified: 
and a more beautiful description, a sentence on the whole more 
harmonious, or one in which every verse is better adapted to its 
peculiar office, is neither to be found nor conceived. 


“ Heic qualis flatu placidum mare matutino 
Horrificans zephyrus proclivas incitat undas, 
Aurora exoriente vagi sub lumina solis, 

Quz tarde primum clementi flamine pulse 
Procedunt, leni resonant plangore cachinni, 
Post, vento crescente, magis magis increbescunt, 
Purpureaque procul nantes a luce refulgent.” 


Our translation is very inadequate : 
As, by the Zephyr wakened, underneath 


The sun’s expansive gaze the waves move on 
Slowly and placidly, with gentle plash 

Against each other, and light laugh; but soon, 
The breezes freshening, rough and huge they swell, 
Afar refulgent in the crimson east. 


What a fall is there from these lofty cliffs, dashing back the 


* But Milton’s most extraordinary oversight is in Z’ Allegro. 
“ Hence loathed Melancholy! 
Of Cerberus and blackest Midnight born.” 


Unquestionably he meant to have written Erebus instead of Cerberus, whom no 
imagination could represent as the sire of a goddess. Midnight is scarcely to 
be converted into one, or indeed into any allegorical personage: and the word 
* blackest” is far from aiding it. Milton is singularly unfortunate in allegory; but 
nowhere more so than here. The daughter of Cerberus takes the veil, takes the 

“ Sable stole of Cyprus lawn,” 
and becomes, now her father is out of the way, 

“ A nun devout and pure.” 
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waves against the winds that sent them—what a fall is there to 
the ‘‘ wracks and flaws” which Milton tells us 


‘*‘ Are to the main as inconsiderable 
And harmless, if not wholesome, as a sneeze.” 


In the lines below, from the same poem, the good and bad 
are strangely mingled: the poet keeping in his verse, however, 
the firmness and majesty of his march. 

“ So saying, he caught him up, and, without wing 

Of hippogrif, bore through the air sublime, 

Over the wilderness—and o’er the plain: 

Till underneath them fair Jerusalem, 

The holy city, lifted high her towers, 

And higher yet the glorious temple—rear’d 

Her oi far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabaster, topt with golden spires.” 


Splendid as this description is, it bears no resemblance whatso- 
ever to the Temple of Jerusalem. It is like one of those fancies in 
which the earlier painters of Florence, Pisa, Lucca, and Siena, 
were fond of indulging; not for similitude, but for effect. The 
poets of Greece and Rome allowed themselves no such latitude. 
The Palace of the Sun, depicted so gorgeously by Ovid, where ima- 
gination might wander unrestricted, contains nowhere an inap- 
propriate decoration. 

No two poets are more dissimilar in thought and feeling than 
Milton and Catullus; yet we have chosen to place them in juxta- 
position, because the Latin language in the time of Catullus was 
nearly in the same state as the English in the time of Milton. 
Each had attained its full perfection, and yet the vestiges of 
antiquity were preserved in each. Virgil and Propertius were, 
in regard to the one poet, what Dryden and Waller were in re- 
gard to the other. They removed the archzisms; but the herbage 
grew up rarer and slenderer after those extirpations. If so con- 
summate a master of versification as Milton is convicted of faults 
so numerous and so grave in it, pardon will the more easily be 
granted to Catullus. Another defect is likewise common to 
both; namely, the disposition or ordinance of parts. It would be 
difficult to find in any other two poets, however low their station 
in that capacity, two such signal examples of disproportion as are 
exhibited in The Nuptials of Peleus and Thetis and in The 
Masque of Comus. The better part of the former is the descrip- 
tion of a tapestry; the better part of the latter are three undra- 
matic soliloquies. In other respects, the oversights of Catullus are 
fewer: and in Comus there is occasional extravagance of expres- 

2a2 
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sion* such as we never find in Catullus, or in the ‘layful Ovid, 
or in any the least correct of the ancients. The faults we do 
find in the poet we have undertaken to review we shall at the 
same time freely show. 


CarMEN I. Ad Cornelium Nepotem. 
In verse 4, we read 
“ Jam tum cum ausus es.” 


We believe the poet, and all the writers of his age, wrote 
guum. Quoi for cut grew obsolete much earlier, but was always 
thus spelt by Catullus. The best authors at all times wrote the 
adverb guum. 


CarMEN II. Ad Passerem Lesbie. 

In verse 8 we read ‘ acquiescat;” the poet wrote ‘* adquiescat,” 
which sounds fuller. 

CarMEN III. Luctus in Morte Passeris. 

This poem, and the preceding, seem to have been admired, 
both by the ancients and the moderns, aboveall the rest. Beau- 
tiful indeed they are. Grammarians may find fault with the 
hiatus in 

*O factum male / O miselle passer!” 


poets will not. 

We shall now, before we go farther, notice the metre. Re- 
gularly the phaleucian verse is composed of four trochees 
and one dactyl: so is the sapphic, but in another order. The 
phaleucian employs the dactyl in the second place; the sapphic 
employs it in the third. But the Latin poets are fonder of a 


* For example, we read of 
“ The sea-girt isles, 
That, like to rich and various gems, inlay 
The unadorned bosom of the deep.” 


How unadorned, if inlaid with rich and various gems ? 
This is a pendant to be placed exactly opposite: 
“ The silken vest Prince Vortigern had on, 
Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 
We come presently to 
“ The sounds and seas.” 
Sounds are parts of seas. 


Comus, on the borders of North Wales, talks of 
“ A green mantling vine, 
That crawls along the side of. yon small hill ;” 
and of 
“ Plucking ripe clusters.” 


Anon we hear of “ stabled wolves.” What wolves can those be ? 
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spondee in the first. Catullus frequently admits an iambic; 
as in 


* Meas esse aliquid putare nugas.” 
‘Tua nunc opera mez puellz.” &c. 


CaRMEN IV. Dedicatio Phaseli. 
This isa senarian, and composed of pure iambics. Nothing can 
surpass its elegance. The following bears a near resemblance to 
it in the beginning, and may be offered as a kind of paraphrase. 


The vessel which lies here at last 

Had once stout ribs and topping mast, 
And, whate’er wind there might prevail, 
Was ready for a row or sail. 

It now lies idle on its side, 

Forgetful o’er the waves to glide. 

And yet there have been days of yore 
When pretty maids their posies bore 
To crown its prow, its deck to trim, 
And freight it with a world of whim. 
A thousand stories it could tell, 

But it loves secrecy too well. 

Come closer, my sweet girl! pray do! 
There may be still one left for you. 


CaRMEN V. Ad Lesbiam. 

It is difficult to vary our expression of delight at reading the 
three first poems which Lesbia and her sparrow have occasioned. 
This is the last of them that is fervid and tender. There is love 
in many of the others, but impure and turbid, and the object of 
it soon presents to us an aspect far less attractive. 


CaRMEN VI. Ad Flavium. 

Whoever thinks it worth his while to peruse this poem, must 
enclose in a parenthesis the words ‘‘ Nequicquam tacitum.” Taci- 
tum is here a participle: and the words mean, “ It is in vain that 
you try to keep it a secret.” 


CarMEN VII. Again to Lesbia. 

Here, as in all his hendecasyllabics, not only are the single 
verses full of harmony, a merit to which other writers of them 
not unfrequently have attained, but the sentences leave the ear 
no “ aching void,” as theirs do. 


CarMEN VIII. Ad seipsum. 

This is the first of the scazons. The metre in a long poem 
would perhaps be more tedious than any. Catullus, with ad- 
mirable judgment, has never exceeded the quantity of twenty-one 
verses in it. No poet, uttering his own sentiments on his own 
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condition in a soliloquy, has evinced such power in the expression 
of passion, in its sudden throbs and changes, as Catullus has done 
here. 


In Doering’s edition we read, verse 14, 


* At tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla, 
Scelesta! nocte.” 
No such pause is any where else in the poet. In Scaliger the 
verses are, 
* At tu dolebis, quum rogaberis nulla. 
Scelesta rere, que tibi manet vita.” 
The punctuation in most foreign books, however, and in all 
English, is too frequent: so that we have snatches and broken 
bars of tune, but seldom tune entire. Scaliger’s reading is pro- 
bably the true one, by removing the comma after rere : 
* Scelesta rere que tibi manet vita !” 
(Consider what must be the remainder of your life!) 


Now certainly there were many words obliterated in the only 
copy of our author. It was found in a cellar, and under a wine- 
barrel. Thus the second word in the second line appears to have 
left no traces behind it; otherwise, words so different as nocte and 
rere could never have been mistaken. Since the place is open to 
conjecture, therefore, and since every expression round about it is 
energetic, we might suggest another reading: 

“ At tu dolebis quum rogaberis nullo, 
Scelesta! nullo. Qua tibi manet vita ? 
Quis nunc te adibit ? quoi videberis bella ? 
Quem nune amabis? quojus esse diceris ? 
Quem basiabis ? quoi labella mordebis ? 
At tu, Catulle! destinatus obdura. ” 
Which we will venture to translate: 


But you shall grieve while none complains, 
None, Lesbia! None. Think, what remains 
For one so fickle, so untrue! 

Henceforth, O wretched Lesbia ! who 

Shall call you dear? shall call you his? 
Whom shall you love? or who shall kiss 
Those lips again ?—Catullus! thou 

Be firm, be ever firm, as now. 


The angry taunt very naturally precedes the impatient expos- 
tulation. The repetition of nullo is surely not unexpected. 
Nullus was often used absolutely in the best times of Latinity. 
** Ab nullo repetere,” and ‘“ nullo aut paucissimis presentibus,” b 
Sallust. ‘‘ Qui scire possum? nallus plus,” by Plautus. ‘ Vivis 
his incolumibusque, liber esse nadlus potest,” by Cicero. 
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It may as well be noticed here that basiare, basium, basiatio, 
are words unused by Virgil, Propertius, Horace, Ovid, or Ti- 
bullus. They belonged to Cisalpine Gaul more especially, 
although the root has now extended through all Italy, and has 
quite supplanted oseulum and its descendants. Bellus has done 
the same in regard to formosus, which has lost its footing in Italy, 
although it retains it in Spain, slightly shaken, in hermoso. The 
saviart and savium of Plautus, Terence, Cicero, and Catullus, are 
never found in the poets of the Augustan age, to the best of our 
recollection, excepting once in Propertius. 


CaRMEN IX. Ad Verannium. 

Nothing was ever livelier or more cordial than the welcome 
here given to Verannius on his return from Spain. It is com- 
prised in eleven verses. Our poets, on such an occasion, would 
have spread out a larger table-cloth with a less exquisite dessert 
upon it. 


CARMEN X. De Varri Scorto. 
Instead of expatiating on this, which contains, in truth, some 
rather coarse expressions, but is witty and characteristical, we will 
subjoin a paraphrase, with a few defalcations. 


Varrus would take me t’ other day 

To see a little girl he knew, 
Pretty and witty im her way, 

With impudence enough for two. 
Scarce are we seated, ere she chatters 

(As pretty girls are wont to do) 
About all persons, places, matters— 

* And pray, what has been done for you?” 
“ Bithynia, lady!” I replied, 

“Is a fine province for a pretor, 
For none (I promise you) beside, 

And least of all am I her debtor.” 
‘Sorry for that!” said she. “ However 

You have brought with you, I dare say, 
Some litter-bearers: none so clever 

In any other part as they. 


“ Bithynia is the very place 

For all that’s sae tall, and strait ; 
It is the nature of the race 

Could not you lend me six or eight?” 


* Why six or eight of them or so.” 
Said I, determined to be grand, 

“* My fortune is not quite so low 
But these are still at my command.” 
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** You'll send them?” “ Willingly!” I told her, 
Although I had not here or there 
One who could carry on his shoulder 
The leg of an old broken chair. 
*Catullus! what a charming hap is 
Our meeting in this sort of way! 
I would be carried to Serapis 
To-morrow.” “Stay, fair lady, stay! 
** You overvalue my intention. 
Yes, there are eight—there may be nine— 
I merely had forgot to mention 
That they are Cinna’s, and not mine.” 
Catullus has added two verses which we have not translated, 
because they injure the poem. 
*‘ Sed tu insulsa male et molesta vivis 
Per quam non licet esse negligentem.”* 
This, if said at all, ought not to be said to the lady. The re- 
flection might be (but without any benefit to the poetry) made in 
the poet’s own person. Among the ancients however, when we 
find the events of common life and ordinary people turned into 
verse, as here for instance, and in the Prazindée of Theocritus, and 
in another of his where a young person has part of her attire torn, 
we never are bored with prolixity and platitude, in which a dull 
moral is our best relief at the close of a dull story. 


CARMEN XI. Ad Furium et Aurelium. 

Furius and Aurelius were probably the comrades of Catullus in 
Bithynia. He appears to have retained his friendship for them 
not extremely long. Here he entrusts them with a message for 
Lesbia, which they were fools if they delivered, although there is 
abundant reason for believing that their modesty would never 
have restrained them. He may well call these 

“Non bona dicta.” 
But there are worse in reserve for themselves, on turning over 
the very next page. The last verses in the third strophe are 
printed 
* Gallicum Rhenum horribilesqwe ulti- 
Mosque Britannos.” 

The enclitic gue should be changed to ad, since it could not 
support itself without the intervention of an aspirate, 


“ Gallicum Rhenum horribileis ad ulti- 
Mosque Britannos.” 


and the verse ‘“ Cyxsaris visens, &c.” placed in a parenthesis. 
iiescinccaneisemesiadieanasssdampaamidaain uaa samme aac inset 


* “But you are stupid and troublesome, who will not let one be negligent.” 
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When the poet wrote these sapphics, his dislike of Cesar had 


not begun. Perhaps it was occasioned long afterwards, by some 
inattention of the great commander to the Valerian family on his 
last return from Transalpine Gaul. Here he writes, 


** Ceesaris visens monimenta magni.” 


Very different from the contemptuous and scurril language with 
which he addressed him latterly. 


CarRMEN XII. Ad Asinium Pollionem. 

Asinius Pollio and his brother were striplings when this poem 
was written. ‘The worst, but most admired of Virgil’s Eclogues, 
was composed to celebrate the birth of Pollio’s son, in his con- 
sulate. In this Eclogue, and in this alone, his versification fails 
him utterly. The lines afford one another no support. For in- 
stance, this sequence, 

* Ultima Cumzi venit jam carminis tas. 

Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo, 

Jam redit et virgo, redeunt Saturnia regna.” 
Toss them in a bag and throw them out, and they will fall as 
rightly in one place as another. Any one of them may come first; 
any one of them may come last; any one of them may come in- 
termediately. Throughout the remainder of the Eclogue, the am- 
pulla of Virgil is puffier than the worst of Statius or Lucan. 

In the poem before us it seems that Asinius, for whose infant 
the universe was to change its aspect, for whom grapes were to 
hang upon thorns, for whom the hardest oaks were to exude 
honey, for whom the rams in the meadows were to dye their 
own fleeces with murex and saffron—this Asinius picked Catul- 
lus’s pocket of his handkerchief. Catullus tells him he is a 
blockhead if he is ignorant that there is no wit in such a trick, 
which he says is a very dirty one, and appeals to the brother, 
calling him a smart and clever lad. He declares he does not mind 
so much the value of the handkerchief, as because it was a present 
sent to him out of Spain by his friends Fabullus and Verannius, 
who united (it seems) their fiscal forces in the investment. This 
is among the lighter effusions of the volume, and worth as little 
as Virgil’s Eclogue, though exempt from such grave faults. 

CarMEN XIII. Ad Fabullum. 

A pleasant invitation to dinner. 

Verse 8. “ Plenus sacculus est aranearum.” 


It is curious that Doering, so sedulous in collecting scraps of 
similitudes, never thought of this in Plautus, where the idea and 
expression too are so alike. 

“ Ita inaniis sunt opplete atque araneis.” 
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We may offer a paraphrase: 

With me, Fabullus, you shall dine, 
And gaudily, I promise you, 

If you will only bring the wine, 
The dinner, and some beauty too. 

With all your frolic, all your fun, 
I have some little of my own ; 

And nothing else: the spiders run 
Throughout my purse, now theirs alone. 

He goes on rather too far, and promises his invited guest so 
sweet a perfume, that he shall pray the gods to become all nose; 
that is, we may presume, if no one should intervene to correct or 
divert in part a wish so engrossing. 


CarMEN XIV. Ad Calvum Licinium. 

The poet seems, in general, to have been very inconstant in his 
friendships: but there is no evidence that he ever was estranged 
from Calvus, This is the more remarkable as Calvus was a poet, 
the only poet among his friends, and wrote in the same style. At 
the close of the poem here addressed to him, properly ending at 
the twenty-third verse, we find four others appended. They have 
nothing at all to do with it: they are a worthless fragment: and 
it is a pity that the wine-cask, which rotted off and dislocated so 
many pieces, did not ‘leak on and obliterate this, and many simi- 
lar, particularly the two next. We should then, it may be 
argued, have known less of the author’s character. So much the 
better. Unless, by knowing the evil that is in any one, we can 
— him, or ourselves, or society, it is desirable not to know it 
at all. 


CaRMEN XVII. Ad Coloniam. 
Here are a few beautiful verses in a very indifferent piece of 
poetry. We shall transcribe them, partly for their beauty, and 
partly to remove an obscurity. 


** Quoi quum sit viridissimo nupta flore puella, 
Et puella tenellulo delicatior hxdo, 
Asservanda nigerrimis diligentiis uvis ; 
Ludere hance sinit ut lubet, nec pili facit uni, 
Nec se sublevat ex sud parte; sed velut alnus 
In fossa Liguri jacet suppernata securi, 
Tantundem omnia sentiens quam si nulla sit usquam, 
Talis iste meus stupor nil videt, nihil audit, 
Ipse qui sit, utrum sit, an non sit, id quoque nescit.” 


This is in the spirit of Aristophanes, and we may fancy we 
hear his voice in the cantilena. Asservanda should be printed’ 
adservanda; and suppernata, subpernata. Liguri is doubtful. 
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Liguris is the genitive case of Ligur. The Ligurians may in an- 
cient times, as in modern, have exercised their industry out of 
their own country, and the poorer of them may have been hewers 
of wood. Then securis Liguris would be the right interpretation. 
But there are few countries in which there are fewer ditches, or 
fewer alders, than in Liguria: we, who have travelled through the 
country in all directions, do not remember to have seen a ‘single 
one of either. It would be going farther, but going where both 


might be found readily, if we went to the Liger, and read “ In 
fossa Ligeris.” 


Carmina XVIII, XIX, XX. Ad Priapum. 

The first of these three is a Dedication to the God of Gardens. 
In the two following the poet speaks in his own person. The 
first contains only four lines. The second is descriptive, and ter- 
minates with pleasantry. 


**O pueri! malas abstinete rapinas! 
Vicinus prope dives est, negligensque Priapus ; 
Inde sumite ; semita hee deinde vos feret ipsa.” 
In the third are these exquisite verses: 


“¢ Mihi corolla picta vere ponitur, 

Mihi rubens arista sole fervido, 

Mihi virente dulcis uva pampino, 
Mihique glauca duro oliva frigore. 

Meis capella delicata pascuis 

In urbem adulta lacte portat ubera, 
Meisque pinguis agnus ex ovilibus 
Gravem domum remittit zre dexteram, 
Teneraque madre mugiente vaccula 
Deiim profundit ante templa sanguinem.” 


We will attempt to translate them. 


In spring the many-colour’d crown, 

The sheafs in summer, ruddy-brown, 

The autumn’s twisting tendrils green, 
With nectar-gushing grapes between, 
Some pink, some purple, some bright gold, 
Then shrivel’d olive, blue with cold, 

Are all for me: for me the goat 

Comes with her milk from hills remote, 
And fatted lamb, and calf, pursued 

By moaning mother, sheds her blood. 


The third verse, as printed in this edition and most others, is 
contrary to the laws of metre in the pure iambic. 


* Agellulum hune, sinistr@, tute quam vides.” 
And tute is inelegant and useless. Scaliger proposed “ sinis- 
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tera ante quem vides.” He was near the mark, but missed it; for 
Catullus would never have written “ sinistera.” It is very pro- 
bable that he wrote the verse 

“ Agellulum hunce sinistra, inante quem vides.”* 


Inante and exante were applied to time rather than place, but 
not exclusively. 


CARMEN XXII. Ad Varrum. 
This may be advantageously contracted in a paraphrase. 


Suffenus, whom so well you know, 

My Varrus, as a wit and beau, 

Of smart address and smirking smile, 

Will write you verses by the mile. 

You cannot meet with daintier fare 

Than titlepage and binding are ; 

But when you once begin to read 

You find it sorry stuff indeed, 

And you are ready to ery out 

Upon this beau, Ah! what a lout! 

No man on earth so proud as he 

Of his own precious poetry, 

Or knows such perfect bliss as when 

He takes in hand that nibbled pen. 
Have we not all some faults like these ? 

Are we not all Suffenuses ? 

In others the defect we find, 

But cannot see our sack behind. 


CARMEN XXV. Ad Thallum. 

It is hardly safe to steal a laugh here, and yet it is difficult to 
refrain from it. Some of the verses must be transposed. Those 
which are printed 

* Thalle! turbida rapacior procella, 
Cum de via mulier aves ostendit oscitantes, 
Remitte pallium mihi, meum quod involaste,” 
ought to be printed, 
“ Thalle! turbida rapacior procella, 
Remitte pallium mihi, meum, quod involaste 
Quum ‘ devias’ mulier aves ostendit oscitantes.” 

This shows that Thallus had purloined Catullus’s cloak while he 
was looking at a nest of owls; for such are devie aves, and so they 
are called by Ovid. It is doubtful whether the right reading 1s 
oscitantes, ‘* opening their beaks,” or oscinentes, which is applied to 
birds that do not sing; by Valerius Maximus to crows, by Livy 


* “On the left hand just before you.” 
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to birds of omen. In the present case we may believe them to be 
birds of augury, and inauspicious, as the word always signifies, and 
as was manifest in the disaster of Catullus and his cloak. In the 
eleventh verse there is a false quantity: 

“ Tnusta turpiter tibi flagella conseribillent.” 


CARMEN XXIX. Ad Cesarem. 

This is the poem by which the author, as Cicero remarks, 
affixes an eternal stigma on the name of Cesar, but which the 
most powerful and the best tempered man in the world heard 
without any expression of anger or concern. The punctuation 
appears to us ill-placed in the sixteenth and seventeenth verses. 

* Quid est? ait sinistra liberalitas : 
Parum expatravit. An parum helluatus est ?” 
We would write them, 


** Quid est? ain? Sinistra liberalitas 
Parum expatravit ?” &c.* 


CARMEN XXX. Ad Alphenum. 
A poem of sobs and sighs, of complaint, reproach, tenderness, 
sad reflection, and pure poetry. 


CARMEN XXXI. Ad Sirmionem Peninsulam. 
Never was a return to home expressed so sensitively and beauti- 
fully as here. In the thirteenth line we find 


“ Gaudete vosque Lydiz lactis unde.” 


The “ Lydian waves of the lake” would be an odd expression. 
Although, according to a groundless and somewhat absurd tradi- 
tion, 
“ Gens Lyda jugis insedit Etruscis,” 

yet no gens Lyda could ever have penetrated to these Alpine 
regions. One of the Etrurian nations did penetrate so far, 
whether by conquest or expulsion is uncertain. But Catullus 
here calls upon Sirmio to rejoice in his return, and he in- 
vites the waves of the lake to laugh. Whoever has seen this 
beautiful expanse of water, under its bright sun and gentle 
breezes, will understand the poet’s expression; he will have seen 
the waves laugh and dance. Catullus, we entertain no doubt, 
wrote 


“ Gaudete vosque ‘lwdiz’ lacis unde !” 
(Ye waves! ye revellers and dancers of the lake !) 


we is the harm? do you ask? What! has this left-handed liberality of 
y OC. 
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If there was the word ludius, which we know there was, there 
must also have been ludia. 


Carmen XXXIV. Ad Dianam. 
A hymn, of the purest simplicity. 


CARMEN XXXV. Cacilium invitat. 
It appears that Cwcilius, like Catullus, had written a poem on 
Cybele. Catullus invites him to leave Como for Verona: 
* Quamvis candida millies puella 
Euntem revocet, manusque collo 
Ambas injiciens roget morari.” 
Which may be rendered: 
Although so passing fair a maid 
Call twenty times, be not delayed ; 
Nay, do not be delayed although 
Both arms around your neck she throw. 
For it appears she was desperately in love with him from the time 
he had written the poem. Catullus says it is written so beauti- 
fully, that he can pardon the excess of her passion. 


CARMEN XXXIX. In Egnatium. 

This is the second time he has ridiculed Egnatius, a Celtibe- 
rian, and overfond of displaying his teeth by continually laughing. 
Part of the poem is destitute of merit, and indelicate: the other 
part may be thus translated, or paraphrased rather: 

Egnatius has fine teeth, and those 
Eternally Egnatius shows. 
Some criminal is being tried 
For murder; and they open wide. 
A widow wails her only son ; 
Widow and him they open on. 
Tis a disease, I’m very sure, 
And wish ’twere such as you could cure, 
My good Egnatius! for what’s half 
So silly as a silly laugh ? 
We cannot agree with Doering that we should read 
“* Aut porcus Umber aut obesus Etruscus.” Verse 11. 


First, because the poreus and obesus convey the same meaning 
without any distinction; and secondly, because the distinction 18 
necessary both for the poet and the fact. The Etrurians were a 
most luxurious people; the Umbrians a pastoral and industrious 
one. He wishes to exhibit a contrast between these two nations, 
as he has done in the preceding verse between what is urbane and 
what is Sabine. Therefore he wrote, 


* Aut ‘ parcus’ Umber aut obesus Hetruxus.” 
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CaRMEN XL. Ad Ravidum. 
The sixth verse, we think, is printed improperly 
* Quid vis? qua lubet esse notus optas ?” 
We would read it, 


** Quid vis? qua lubet esse notus? opta.” 
“ Opta,” make your option. 


CaRMEN XLII. Ad Quandam. 

We should not notice this ‘‘ Ad Quandam” were it not to 
correct a mistake of Doering. ‘ Ridentem canis ore Gallicani.” 
His note on this expression is, * Epitheton ornans, pro quovis cane 
venatico cujus rictus est latior.” No, the canis gallcus is the 
greyhound, whose rictus is mdeed much latior than that of 


other dogs; and Catullus always uses words the most characteristic 
and expressive. 


CARMEN XLV. De Acme et Se ptimio. 

Perhaps this poem has been atimired above its merit. But 
there is one exquisitely fine passage in it, and replete with that 
harmony which, as we have already had occasion to remark, 
Catullus alone has given to the phaleucian metre. 

«“ At Acme leviter caput reflectens, 
Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 
Isto purpureo ore saviata, 
‘ Sic,’ inquit, ‘ mea vita Septimille! 
Huic uno domino usque serviamus. 
CARMEN XLVI. De Adventu Veris. 

He leaves Phrygia in the beginning of spring, and is about to 
visit the celebrated cities of maritime Asia. What beauty and 
vigour of expression is there in 

“Jam mens pretrepidans avet vagari, 
Jam leti studio pedes vigescunt.” 
There is also much tenderness at the close in the short valediction 
to his companions, who set out together with him in the expedi- 


tion, and will return (whenever they do return) by various roads 
into their native country. 


>? 


CarRMEN L. Ad Licinium. 

On the day preceding the composition of this poem, he and 
Licinius had agreed to write together in different metres, and to 
te verse for. verse. Catullus was so delighted with the per- 
ormances of Licinius, that he could never rest, he tells us, until 


he had signified it by this graceful little poem. 


CarMEN LI. 
This is a translation from Sappho’s ode, and perhaps is the first 
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that had ever been attempted in the Latin language, although 
there is another which precedes it in the volume. Nothing can 
surpass the graces of this, and it leaves us no regret but that we 
have not more translations by him of Sappho’s poetry. He has 
copied less from the Greek than any Latin poet had done before 
Tibullus. 

The adonic at the close of the second strophe is lost. Many 
critics have attempted to substitute one. In the edition before 
us we find, 

« Simul te 
Lesbia! adspexi, nihil est super mi 
Vocis in ore.” 
A worse cannot be devised. 
Quod loquar amens 
would be better. The ode ends, and always ended with 


« Lumina nocte.” 


CarMEN LIT. De Quodam et Calvo. 

Calvus, as well as Cicero, spoke publicly against Vatinius. It 
will be requisite to write out the five verses of which this piece of 
Catullus is composed. 

 Risi nescio quem modo in corona 
Qui cum mirifice Vatiniana 
Meus crimina Calvus explicasset, 
Admirans ait hee manusque tollens, 
Du magni! salaputium disertum !” 


Doering’s note on the words is this. ‘* Vox nova, ridicula et, 
ut videbatur, plebeia (Salaputium). Catullum ad hos versus scri- 
bendos impulit.”. He goes on to put into prose what Catullus 
had told us in verse, and adds, ‘‘ Catullus a risu sibi temperare 
non potuit.” Good Herr Doering docs not see where's the fun. 
It lies in the fact of Calvus being a very little man, and in the 
clown hearing a very little man so eloquent, and crying out, 
‘* Heavens above! what a clever little cocky!” The word should 
not be written ‘ salaputium,” but “ salapusium.” The termina- 
tion in wm is a signification of endearment; as deliciolum for delicie: 
and correspondently the ov in Greek ; ra:diov, for instance, and madapuor. 
It cannot be salepygium, as some critics have proposed, because 
the third syllable in this word (supposing there were any such) 
would, according to its Greek origin, be short. Perhaps the best 
reading may be “ salipusium,” from sal and pusius. Rustic terms 
are unlikely to be compounded with accuracy. In old Latin the 
word, or words, would be sali (for salis) pusium. But ¢ is equiva- 
lent to s: and the modern Italian, which is founded on the most 
ancient Latin, has putto. 
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CarRMEN LIV. Ad Casarem. 
“ Fuffitio seni recocto.” 


On this is the note ‘‘ Homo recoctus jam dicitur qui in rebus 
agendis diu multumque agitatus, versatus, exercitatus, et quasi 
percoctus, rerum naturam penitus perspexit,” &c. 

Surely these qualities are not such as Catullus, or Cesar, ought 
to be displeased with. But ‘ senex recoctus” means an old dandy 
boiled up into youth again in Medea’s caldron. In this poem 
Catullus turns into ridicule no other than personal peculiarities 
and defects, first in Otho, then in Libo, lastly in Fuffitius. 


CarMEN LVII. In Mamurram et Cesarem. 

If Cesar had hired a poet to write such wretched verses as 
these, and swear them to Catullus, he could never in any other 
way have more injured his credit as a poet. The Duo Cesaris 
Anti-Catones, which are remembered as having been so bulky, 


could never have fallen on Cato so fatally as this Anti-Catullus on 
Catullus. 


CarMEN LXI. De Nuptiis Julie et Maniii. 

Never was there, and never will there be, probably, a nuptial 
song of equal beauty. But in verse 129 there is a false quantity 
as now printed, and quite unnoticed by the editor. 

“ Desertum domini audiens.” 


The metre does not admit a spondee for the second foot: it must 
be a trochee; and this is obtained by the true reading, ‘* Desitum.” 


CarMeN LXII. 
Another nuptial song, and properly an Epithalamium, in heroic 
verse, and very masterly. It seems incredible, however, that the 
last lines, beginning 


* At tu ne pugna,” 


were written by Catullus. They are trivial: and beside, the young 
singing men never have sung so long together in the former parts 
assioned to them. ‘The longest of these consists of nine verses, 
with the choral 
“ Hymen, O Hymenze !” 

and the last would contain eleven with it, even after rejecting 
these seven which intervene, and which, if admitted, would double 
the usual quantity. We would throw them out because there is 
no room for them, and because they are trash. 


CaRMEN LXIII. De Aiétine. 
This has ever been, and ever will be, the admiration of all who 
can distinguish the grades of poetry. 
The thirty-ninth verse is punted, 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 
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“ Piger his labantes laneuore oculos sopor operit.” 
8 g I P 


The metre will not allow it. We must read, “ labante lan- 
guore,” although the construction may be somewhat less obvious. 
The words are in the ablative absolute. ‘‘ Sleep covers their eyes, 
a languor dropping over them.” 
Verse 64 should be printed “* gymnasj,” not gymnasii. The 
seventy-fifth and seventy-sixth lines must be reversed, and instead of 
“* Geminas ‘ Deorum’ ad aures nova nuncia referens 
Ibi juncta juga resolvens Cybele leonibus 
Lzvumque pecoris hostem stimulans,” 
read 
* Thi juncta juga resolvens Cybele leonibus, 
Geminas ‘ eorum’ ad aureis nova nuncia referens,” &c. 


CARMEN LXIV. Nuptie Pelei et Thetidis. 
Among many excellences of the highest order, there are several 
faults and inconsistencies in this heroic poem. 
Verse 15. “ TIllaque haudque ali,” &c. 
It is incredible that Catullus should have written “ haudgue.” 
Verse 37. “ Pharsaliam coeunt, Pharsalia rura frequentant.” 


No objection can be raised against this reading. ‘ Pharsaliam” 
is a trisyllable. The z sometimes coalesces with another vowel, as 
aandodo. In Virgil we find 

** Stellio et lucifugis.” 

“ Aured@ composuit sponda.” 

“ Una eademque via.” 

* Uno eodemque igni.” 

“« Perque zrea scuta.” 


Verses 58 and the following are out of their order. They stand 
thus: 
“ Rura colit nemo: mollescunt colla juvencis : 
Non humilis curvis purgatur vinea rastris : 
Non glebam prono convellit vomere taurus : 
Non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram : 
Squalida desertis robigo infertur aratris.” 
The proper and natural series is, vogether with the right punc- 
tuation, 
“ Rura colit nemo: mollescunt colla juvencis, 
Non glebam prono convellit vomere taurus ; 
Squalida desertis robigo infertur aratris. 
Non humilis curvis purgatur vinea rastris, 
Non falx attenuat frondatorum arboris umbram.” 


Because here the first, the second, and the third, refer to the 
same labour, that of ploughing : the fourth and fifth to the same 
also, that of cultivating the two kinds of vineyard. In one kind 
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the grapes are cut low, and fastened on poles with bands of withy, 
and raked between: in the other they are trained against trees: 
formerly the tree preferred was the elm, at present it is the maple, 
particularly in Tuscany. The branches are lopped and thinned 
when the vines are pruned, to let in sun and air. By ignorance of 
such customs in agriculture, many things in the classics are mis- 
taken. Few people know the meaning of the words in Horace, 
“ Cum duplice ficu.” 


Most fancy it must be the purple fig and the yellow. But there 
is also a green one. The Italians, to dry their figs the more ex- 
peditiously, cut them open and expose them on the pavement 
before their cottages. They then stick two together, and this is 
duplex ficus. 

We now come to graver faults (and faults certainly the poet’s) 
than a mere transposition of verses. In the palace of Peleus there 
is a piece of tapestry which takes up the best part of the poem. 

“ Hee vestis priscis hominum variata figuris,” 
exhibits the story of Theseus and Ariadne. Their adventures 
could not have happened five-and-twenty years before these 
nuptials. Of the Argo, which carried Peleus when Thetis fell in 
love with him, the poet says, as others do, 

“ Tila rudem cursu prima imbuit Amphitriten.” 


But, in the progress of sixty lines, we find that vessels had been 
sailing to Crete every year, with the Athenian youths devoted to 
the Minotaur. Castor and Pollux sailed in the Argo with Peleus; 
and Helen, we know, was their sister: she was about the same 
age as Achilles, and Theseus had run away with her before Paris 
had. But equal inconsistencies are to be detected in the Eneid, 
a poem extolled, century after century, for propriety and exact- 
ness. An anachronism quite as strange as this of Catullus, is in 
the verses on Acragas, Agrigentum. 
“ Arduus inde Acragas ostentat maxima longe 
Meenia, magnanimum guondam generator equorum.” 


Whether the city itself was built in the age of Eneas is not the 
question; but certainly the breed of horses was introduced by 
the Carthagenians, and improved by Hiero and Gelon. The breed 
of the island is small, as it is in all mountainous countries, where 
the horses are never found adapted to chariots, any more than 
chariots are adapted to surfaces so uneven. 

Verse 83, for “* Funera Cecropix,” &c., we must read “ Pubis 
Cecropiz.” 


Verse 119. “* Que misere ag &c., is sup DOsIititious. 
’ ’ 
2B2 
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Verse 178. ‘ Idomeneos-ne petam montes? at gurgite lato,” &c. 


Idomeneus was unborn in the earlier days of Theseus. Pro- 
bably the verses were written, 
“* Idam ideone petam? Montes (ah gurgite vasto 
Discernens !) ponti truculentum dividit zquor.” 


Verse 191. Nothing was ever grander or more awful than the 
adjuration of Ariadne to the Eumenides. 
“ Quare facta virim multantes vindice pond 
Eumenides! quarum anguineo redimita capillo 
Frons expirantes preportat pectoris iras, 
Hue, huc adventate !” 
Verse 199. Doering explains, 
‘Vos nolite pati nostrum vanescere luctum,” 


** Impunitum manere.” What? her grief? Does she pray that 
her grief may not remain unpunished : No, she implores that the 
prayers that arise from it may not be in vain. 
Verse 212, “ Namque ferunt olim [classi cum meenia Dive] 
Linquentem, natum, ventis concrederet AEgeus, 
Talia complexum juveni mandata dedisse.” 
The mould of the barrel has been doing sad mischief there. 
We must read 


** Namque ferunt, natum ventis quum crederat Egeus.” 
Verse 250. ‘ At parte ex alia.” 


This scene is the subject of a noble picture by Titian, now in 
the British Gallery. It has also been deeply studied by Nicolas 
Poussin. But there isa beauty which no painting can attain in 
“ Plangebant alii proceris tympana palmis, 
Aut tereti tenues tinnitus ere crebant.” 
Soon follows that exquisite description of morning on the sea- 
side, which we have already transcribed, and placed by the side 
of Milton’s personification. 
Verse 340. “ Nascetur vobis expers terroris Achilles, 
Hostibus haud tergo sed forti pectore notus, 
Qui perseepe vagi victor certamine cursiis 
Flammea prevertet celeris vestigia cervi. 
It is impossible that Catullus, or any poct whatever, can have 
written the second of these. Some stupid critic must have done 
it, who fancied that the ‘ expers terroris” was not clearly and suf- 
ficiently proven by urging the car over the field of battle, and had 
little or nothing to do in ‘outstripping the stag. 
Verse 329. Rarely have the Fates sung so sweetly as in these 
to Peleus, 
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‘ Adveniet tibi jam portans optata maritis 
Hesperus, adveniet fausto cum sidere conjux, 
Quz tibi flexanimo mentem perfundat amore 
Languidulosque paret tecum conjungere somnos, 
Levia substernens robusto brachia collo.” 


CARMEN LXV. Ad Hortalum. 

He makes his excuse to Hortalus for delaying a compliance 
with his wishes for some verses. This delay he tells him was 
occasioned by the death of his brother, to whom he was most 
affectionately attached, and whose loss he laments in several of his 
poems. In this he breaks forth into a very pathetic appeal to him: 


* Alloquar? audiero nunquam tua facta loquentem ? 
Nunquam ego te, vita frater amabiler! 
Adspiciam posthac! At certe semper amabo, 
Semper mzsta tud carmina morte canam.” 


The two following lines are surely supposititious. Thinking 
with such intense anguish of his brother’s death, he could find no 
room for so frigid a conceit as that about the Daulian bird and 
Itylus. This is almost as much out of place, though not so bad in 
itself, as the distich which heads the epistle of Dido to 4Eneas in 
Ovid. 

* Sic, ubi Fata vocant, udis abjectus in herbis 
Ad vada Meeandri concinit albus olor.” 


As if the Fates were busied in “calling white swans!” Ovid 
never composed any such trash. The epistle, in fact, begins with 
a verse of consummate beauty, tenderness, and gravity. 
Verse 21. “‘ Quod miserz oblitz molli sub veste locatum, 
Dum adventus matris prosilit excutitur.” 
These require another punctuation. 
* Quod miserz (oblitz molli sub veste locatum).” 
The Germans to whom we owe so much in every branch of 
learning, are not always fortunate in their punctuation: and per- 
haps never was any thing so subversive of harmony as that which 
Heyne has given us in a passage of Tibullus. 
* Blanditiis vult esse locum Venus ipsa.” 
Who could ever doubt this fact? that even Venus herself will 
admit of blandishments ! But Tibullus laid down no such truism. 
Heyne writes it thus, and proceeds, 
* querelis 
Supplicibus, miseris fletibus, illa favet.” 
The tender and harmonious poet wrote not “ Blanditdis” but 
“ Blanditis.” 
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*¢ Blanditis vult esse locum Venus ipsa querelis ; 
Supplicibus, miseris, fleztibus, illa favet.” 
Here the “ blanditix” are quite out of the question; but the 
‘* blandite querele” are complaints softly expressed and coaxingly 
preferred. 
To return to Catullus. The following couplet is, 


** Atque illud prono preceps agitur decursu ; 
Huic manat tristi conscius ore rubor.” 


Manat can hardly be applicable to rubor. We would prefer, 
** Huic manet in tristi conscius ore rubor.” 


the opposite to ‘* agitur” decursu. 

Those whose ears have been accustomed to the Ovidian elegiac 
verse, and have been taught at school that every pentameter 
should close with a dissyllable, will be apt to find those of Catullus 
harsh and negligent. But let them only read over, twice or thrice, 
the twelve first verses of this poem, and their ear will be cured of 
its infirmity. By degrees they may be led to doubt whether the 
worst of al Ovid: s conceits is not his determination to give every 
alternate verse this syllabic uniformity. 


CarMEN LXVI. De Coma Berenices. 

This is imitated from a poem of Callimachus, now lost. Pro- 
bably it was an early exercise of our poet, corrected afterwards, 
but insufficiently. ‘The sixth verse, however, is exquisite in its 
cadence. 

“ Ut Triviam furtim sub Latmia saxa relegans 
Dulcis amor gyro devocat aerio.” 


Verse 27. “ Anne bonum oblita es facinus, quo regium adepta es 
Conjugium, quod non fortior ausit alis.” 

Berenice is said to have displayed great courage in battle. To 
render the second verse intelligible, we must admit alis for alius, 
as alid is used for aliud in Lucretius. Moreover, we must give 
fortior the expression of strength, not of courage, as forte through- 
out Italy at the present time expresses never courage, always 
strength. ‘The sense of the passage then is, ‘‘ Have you forgotten 
the great action by which you won your husband? an action which 
one much stronger than yourself would not have attempted.” For 
it would be nonsense to say, ‘‘ You have performed a brave action 
which a braver person would not have dared.” In the sense of 
Catullus are those passages of Sallust and Virgil, 

“ Neque a ‘ fortissimis’ infirmissimo generi resisti posse.” 

* ¢ Forti’ fidis equo.” 


Verse 65. “ Virginis, e¢ seevi contingens namque Leonis Lumina.” 
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Namque may be the true reading. The editor has adduced two 
examples from Plautus to show the probability of it, but fails. 


«¢ Quando hee innata est nam tibi.”—Pers. ii. 5. 13. 
“ Quid tibi ex filio nam zgre est.—Bacch. v. 1. 20. 


He seems unaware that zam, in the first, is only a part of guid- 
nam, the guid being separated; guando-nam, the same for eeguando 
(ede quando) “ tell me when,” guianam, &c.; but namque is not in 
the like condition, and in this place it is awkward. The nam 
added to the above words is always an interrogative. 


CarMEN LXVII. Ad Januam, §c. 
Verse 31. “ Atqui non solum se dicit cognitum habere 

Brixia, Cyenee supposita specule, 

Flavus quam molli percurrit flumine Mela, 
Brixia Veron mater amata mez.” 
Why should the sensible Marchese Scipione Maffei have taken 

it into his head that the last couplet is spurious? What a beautiful 
verse is that in italics! 


CarMEN LXVIII. Ad Manlium. 

A rambling poem quite unworthy of the author. The verses 
from the begining of the twenty-sixth to the close of the thir- 
tieth appertain to some other piece, and break the context. 
Doering has given a strange interpretation to 


“ Veron turpe Catullo,” &c. 


The true meaning is much more ebvious and much less delicate. 
In the sixty-third we must read ‘A?’ for ‘* Ac:” this helps the 
continuity. After the seventy-third, we must omit, as belongin 
to another place, all, until we come to verse 143. Here we cate 
the thread again. The intermediate lines belong to two other 
poems; both, perhaps, addressed to Manlius; one relating to the 
death of the poet’s brother, the other on a very different subject: 
we mean the fragment just now indicated, 


* Quare quod scribis, Veronz turpe Catullo,” &c. 


Verse 145. “ Sed furtiva dedit mira munuscula nocte, 
Ipsius ex ipso demta viri gremio.” 


The verses are thus worded and punctuated in Doerineg’s edition 
I S 

and others, but improperly. ‘‘ Miré nocte” is nonsense. We 

must read the lines thus: 


“* Sed furtiva dedit, miré munuscula nocte 
Ipsius ex ipso,” &c. 
Or thus: 
“ Sed furtiva dedit media munuscula nocte 
Ipsius ex ipso demta viri gremio.” 
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Verse 147. Quare illud satis est, si nobis is datur unus, 
Quem lapide illa diem candidiore notat.” 


Doering thus interprets: 


 Quare jam illud mihi satis est, si illa vel wnwm diem, guem mecum 
vixit, ut diem faustum felicemque albo lapide insigniat.” 


That the verses have no such meaning is evident from the pre- 
ceding : 
* Quz tamen etsi uno non est contenta Catullo 
Rara verecunde furta feremus hore.” 


This abolishes the idea of one single day contenting him, con- 
tented as he professes himself to be with little aberrations and infi- 
delities. Scaliger has it: 


“ Quare illud satis est, si nobis id datur unis : 
Quod lapide illa dies candidiore notat.” 


And it appears to us that Scaliger has given the first line cor- 
rectly; but not the punctuation. We should prefer, 
* Quare illud satis est, si nobis id datur unis 


Quo lapide illa diem candidiore notet. 
* Quo,’ 0b quod.” 


Verses 69,70. ‘ Trito fulgentem in limine plantam 
Innisa arguta constitit in soled.” 


The slipper could not be arguta while she was standing in it. 
Scaliger reads “‘ constitwit solea.” The one is not sense: the other 
is neither sense nor Latin, unless the construction is “‘ constituit 
plantam; and then all the other words are in disarray. The 
meaning is, “she placed her foot against the door, and, without 
speaking, rapped it with her sounding slipper:” then the words 
would be “ argut& conticuit sole’.” 

Verse 78. “ Nil mihi tam valde placeat, Rhamnusia virgo, 
Quod temere invitis suscipiatur heris.” 
In Scaliger it is: 
* Quam temere,” &c. 
The true reading is neither, but 
* Quam wt temere.” 


Such elisions are found in this very poem and the preceding: 
*“* Ne amplius a misero.” 


and, 


“ Qui ipse sui gnati.” 


Carmen LXXI. Ad Virronem. 
Doering thinks, as others have done, that the poem is against 
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Virro. On the contrary, it is a facetious consolation to him on 
the punishment of his mval. 


“ Mirifice est a ¢e nactus utrumque malum,” 


. * , Y . e 
means only “‘ for his offence against you.” We have a little more 
to add on this in CXV. 


CARMEN LXXV. Ad Lesbiam. 

Here are eight verses, the rhythm of which plunges from the ear 
into the heart. Our attempt to render them in English is feeble 
and vain. 

None could ever say that she, 
Lesbia! was so loved by me. 
Never all the world around 

Faith so true as mine was found: 
If no longer it endures 

(Would it did!) the fault is yours. 
I can never think again 

Well of you: I try im vain: 
But—be false—do what you will— 


Lesbia! I must love you still. 


CaRMEN LXXVI. Ad seipsum. 

They whose ears retain only the sound of the hexameters and 
pentameters they recited and wrote at school, are very unlikely to 
be greatly pleased with the versification of this poem. Yet, per- 
haps, one of equal earnestness and energy was never written in 
elegiac metre. Sentences must be read at once, and not merely 
distichs; then a fresh harmony will spring up exuberantly in 
every part of it, into which many discordant verses will sink and 
lose themselves, to produce a part of the effect. It is, however, 
difficult to restrain a smile at such expressions as these from such 
a man. 

“ Si vitam puriter egi, 
O Dii! reddite mi hoe pro pietate mea !” 


CARMEN LXXXV. De Amore suo. 
“ Odiet amo. Quare id faciam, fortasse requiris: 
Nescio, sed fieri sentio et excrucior.” 
The words in italics are flat and prosaic: the thought is beauti- 
ful, and similar to that expressed in LXXV. 
I love and hate. Ah! never ask why so! 


I hate and love—and that is all I know. 
I see ’tis folly, but I feel ’tis woe. 


CarMEN XCII. De Lesbia. 
The fourth verse is printed, 
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“ Quo signo? quasi non totidem mozx deprecor illi 
Assidue.” 
Mox and assidue cannot stand together. Jacobs has given a 
good emendation. 


* Quasi non totidem mala deprecer illi,” &e. 


CarMEN XCIII. Jn Cesarem. 

Nothing can be imagined more contemptuous than the indif- 
ference he here affects toward a name destined in all after ages to 
be the principal jewel in the highest crowns: and, thinking of 
Cesar’s genius, it is difficult to see without derision the greatest 
of those who assume it. Catullus must have often seen, and we 
have reason to believe he personally knew, the conqueror of Gaul 
when he wrote this epigram. 


I care not, Cesar, what you are, 
Nor know if you be brown or fair. 


CARMEN XCV. De Smyrné Cinne Poete. 
There is nothing of this poem, in which Cinna’s Smyrna is ex- 
tolled, worth notice, excepting the last line; and that, indeed, not 
for what we read in it, but for what we have lost. 


“ Parva mei mihi sunt cordi monumenta .. .” 


The word “*monuwmenta” is | spelt improperly ; it is ‘‘monimenta.” 


The last word in the verse is wanting: yet we have seen quoted, 
and prefixed to volumes of poetry: 


“ Parva mei mihi sunt cordi monumenta laboris.”’ 


But Catullus is not speaking of himself: he is speaking of Cinna: 
and the proper word comes “spontaneously *¢ sodalis.” 


CARMEN XCIX. Ad Juventium. 
*¢ Multis diluta labella 
Guttis abstersisti omnibus articulis.” 


How few will this verse please! but how greatly those few. 


CarMEN CI. Inferie ad Fratris tumulum. 
In these verses there is a sorrowful but a quiet solemnity, which 
we rarely find in poets on similar occasions. The grave and firm 
voice, which has uttered the third, breaks down in ‘the fourth. 


** Multas per gentes et multa per equora vectus 
Adveni has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 

Ut te postremo donarem munere mortis 
Et mutum nequidquam alloquerer cinerem.” 


Unusual as is the cadence, the cesura, who would wish it other 


than it is? If there were authority for it, we would read, in the 
sixth, instead of 
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“ Heu miser indigne frater ademte mihi! 
Heu nimis,” &c. 


Because just above we have, 


“* Adveni has miseras, frater, ad inferias.” 


CarMEN CX. Ad Anjilenam. 

Doering says, “* Utrum poete an scribarum socordie tribuenda 
sit, qua ultimi hujus carminis versus laborant, obscuritas, pro suo 
quisque statuat arbitrio. Tolli quidem potest hee obscuritas, sed 
emendandi genere liberrimo.” We are not quite so sure of that: 
we are only sure that we find no obscurity at all in them. The 


word factum is understood, and would be inelegant if it could 
have found for itself a place in the verse. 


CARMEN CXV. 
It is requisite to transcribe the verses here to show that Doering 
is mistaken in two places; he was, at LXXI, in one only. 
“ Prata arva, ingentes sylvas saltusque paludesque 
Usque ad Hyperboreos et mare ad Oceanum. 
Omnia magna hee sunt, tamen ipse est maximus ultor.” 


He quotes LXXI, forgetting that that poem is addressed to 
Virro, and this to Mamurra, under his old nickname: Mamurra, 
whatever else he might be, was no maximus ultor here. The 
context will show what the word should be. Mamurra, by his 
own account, is possessor of meadow ground and arable ground, of 
woods, forests, and marshes, from the Hyperboreans to the At- 
lantic. ‘‘ These are great things,” says C atullus, ‘““ but he himself 
is great beyond them all:” ‘“ ipse est maximus, ultra:” sc. Hyper- 
boreas et Oceanum. 

In how different a style, how artificially, with what infinite 
fuss and fury, has Horace addressed Virgil on the death of Quin- 
tilius Varus. Melpomene is called from a distance, and several 
more persons equally shadowy are brought forward; and then 
Virgil is honestly told that, if he could sing and play more 
blandly than the Thracian Orpheus, he never could reanimate an 


empty image which Mercury had drawn off among his “ black 


flock.” 


In selecting a poet for examination, it is usual either to extol 
him to the skies, or to tear him to pieces and trample on him. 
Editors in general do the former: critics on editors more usually 
the latter. ‘But one poet is not to be raised by casting another 
under him. Catullus is made no richer by an attempt to transfer 
to him what belongs to Horace, nor Horace by what belongs to 
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Catullus. Catullus has greatly more than he; but he has much; and 
let him keep it. We are not at liberty to indulge i in frowardness 
and caprice, snatching a decoration from one and tossing it over 
to another. We will now sum up what we have collected from 
the mass of materials which has been brought before us, laying 
down some general rules and observations. 

There are four things requisite to constitute might, majesty, 
and dominion, in a poet: these are creativeness, constructiveness, 
the sublime, the pathetic. A poet of the first order must have 
formed, or taken to himself and modified, some great subject. 
He must be creative and constructive. Creativ eness may work 
upon old materials: a new world may spring from an old one. 
Shakspeare found Hamlet and Ophelia; he found Othello and 
Desdemona: nevertheless he, the only universal poet, carried 
this, and all the other qualifications, far beyond the reach of 
competitors. He was creative and constructive, he was sublime 
and pathetic, and he has also in his humanity condescended to 
the familiar and the comic. There is nothing less pleasant 
than the smile of Milton; but at one time Momus, at another 
the Graces, hang upon the neck of Shakspeare. Poets 
whose subjects do not restrict them, and x nose ordinar 
gait displays no indication of either greave or buskin, if 
they want the facetious and humorous, ‘and are not creative, 
nor sublime, nor pathetic, must be ranked by sound judges 
in the secondary order, and not among the foremost even 
there. 

Cowper, and Byron, and Southey, with much and deep ten- 
derness, are richly humorous. Wordsworth, grave, elevated, ob- 
servant, and philosophical, is equidistant from humour and from 
passion. Always contemplative, never creative, he delights the 
sedentary and tranquillizes the excited. No tear ever fell, no smile 
ever glanced, on his pages. With him you are beyond the danger 
of any turbulent emotion, at terror, or valour, or magnanimity, 
or gener osity. Nothing is there about him like Burns's Scots 
wha ha’e wi? Wallace bled, or Campbell’s Battles of Copenhagen and 
Hohenlinden, or those exquisite works which rose up like golden 
spires among broader but lower structures, Joan and Casabianca. 
Byron, often impressive and powerful, never reaches the heroic 
and the pathetic of these two poems; and he wants the freshness 
and healthiness we admire in Burns. But an indomitable fire 
of poetry, the more vivid for the gloom about it, bursts through 
the crust and crevices of an unsound and hollow mind. He never 
chatters with chilliness, nor falls overstrained into languor; nor do 
metaphysics ever muddy his impetuous and precipitate stream. 
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It spreads its ravages in some places, but it is limpid and sparklin 
everywhere. If no story is well told by him, no character we 
delineated, if all resemble one another by their beards and 
Turkish dresses, there is however the first and the second and 
the third requisite of eloquence, whether in prose or poetry, 
Vigour. But no large poem of our days is throughout so ani- 
mated, or so truly of the heroic cast, as Marmion. Southey’s 
Roderick has less nerve and animation: but what other living 
poet has attempted, or shown the ability, to erect a structure so 
symmetrical and so stately? It is not enough to heap description 
on description, to cast reflection over reflection: there must be 
development of character in the development of story; there 
must be action, there must be passion; the end and the means 
must alike be great. 

The poet whom we mentioned last is more studious of classical 
models than the others, especially in his Inscriptions. Interest is 
always excited by him, enthusiasm not always. If his elegant 
prose and harmonious verse are insufficient to excite it, turn to his 
virtues, to his manliness in defence of truth, to the ardour and 
constancy of his friendships, to his disinterestedness, to his gene- 
rosity, to his rejection of title and office, and consequently of 
wealth and influence. He has laboured to raise up merit in what- 
ever path of literature he found it; and poetry in particular has 
never had so intelligent, so impartial, and so merciful a judge. 
Alas! it is the will of God to deprive him of those faculties which 
he exercised with such discretion, such meeckness, and such 
humanity. 

We digress; not too far, but too long. We must return to the 
ancients, and more especially to the author whose volume lies 
open before us. 


There is little of the creative, little of the constructive, in him: 
that is, he has conceived no new varicties of character; he has 
built up no edifice in the intellectual world: but he always is 
shrewd and brilliant; he often is pathetic; and he sometimes is 
sublime. Without the sublime, we have said before, there can 
be no poet of the first order: but the pathetic may exist in the 
secondary; for tears are more easily drawn forth than souls are 
raised. So easily are they on some occasions, that the poetical 
power needs scarcely be brought into action; while on others 
the pathetic is the very summit of sublimity. We have an 
example of it in the Ariadne of Catullus. We have another 
in the Priam of Homer. All the heroes and gods, debat- 
ing and fighting, vanish before the father of Hector in the 
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tent of Achilles, and before the storm of conflicting passions his 
sorrows and prayers excite. But neither in the spirited and 
energetic Catullus, nor in the masculine and scornful and stern 
Lucretius, no, nor in Homer, is there any thing so impassioned, 
and therefore so sublime, as the last hour of Dido in the Eneid. 
Admirably as two Greek poets have represented the tenderness, 
the anguish, the terrific wrath and vengeance of Medea, all the 
works “they ever wrote contain not the poetry which Virgil 
has condensed into about a hundred verses: omitting, as we 

must, those which drop like icicles from the rigid lips of Eneas; 
and aleo the similes which, here as everywhere, sadly interfere 
with passion. In this place Virgil fought his battle of Actium, 
which left him poetical supremacy in the Roman world, whatever 
mutinies and conspiracies may have arisen against him in Ger. 
many or elsewhere. 

The Ariadne of Catullus has greatly the advantage over the 
Medea of Apollonius: for what man is much interested by such 
a termagant! ? We have no sympathies with a woman whose 

otency is superhuman. In general, it may be apprehended, we 

ike women little the better for excelling us even moderately i in 
our own acquirements and capacities. But what energy springs 
from her weaknesses! what poetry is the fruit of her pas ssions! 
once perhaps in a thousand years bursting forth with imperishable 
splendour on its golden bough. If there are fine things in the 
Argonautics of Apollonius, there are finer still in those of Catul- 
lus. In relation to V irgil, he stands as Coreggio in relation to 
Raffael: a richer colourist, a less accurate “draughtsman ; less 
capable of executing grand designs, more exquisite in the work: 
ing-out of smaller. Virgil is depreciated by the arrogance of 
self-sufficient poets, nur tured on coarse fare, and dizzy with home- 
brewed flattery. Others, who have studied. more attentively the 
ancient models, are abler to show his relative station, and readier 
to venerate his powers. Although we find him inc: apable of con- 
triving, and more incapable of executing, so magnificent a work 
as the Iliad, yet there are places in his compared with which the 
grandest in that grand poem lose much of their elevation. Never 
was there such a whirlwind of pas sions as Virgil raised on those 
African shores, amidst those rising citadels and departing sails. 
When the vigorous verses of Lucretius are extolled, no true poet, 
no sane critic, will assent that the seven or eight examples of the 
best are equivalent to this one. Even in force of expression, here 
he falls short of Virgil. 

When we drink a large draught of refreshing beverage, it is 
only a small portion that affects the palate. In reading the best 
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poetry, moved and excited as we may be, we can take in no more 
than a part of it. Passages of equal beauty are unable to raise 
enthusiasm. Leta work in poetry or prose, indicating the highest 
power of genius, be discoursed on; probably no two persons in 
a large company will recite the same portion as having struck 
them the most forcibly. But when several passages are 
pointed out and read emphatically, each listener will to a certain 
extent doubt a little his own judgment, in this one particular, 
and hate you heartily for shaking it. Poets ought never to be 
vexed, discomposed, or disappointed, when the better is overlooked 
and the inferior is commended. Much may be assigned to the 
observer’s point of vision being more on a level with the object. 
And this reflection also will console the artist, when really bad ones 
are called more simple and natural, while in fact they are only 
more ordinary and common. In a palace we must look to the 
elevation and proportions; whereas a low grotto may assume any 
form, and almost any deformity. Rudeness is here no blemish; 
a shell reversed is no false ornament; moss and fern may be stuck 
with the root outward; a crystal may sparkle at the top or at 
the bottom; dry sticks and fragmentary petrifactions find every- 
where their proper place; and loose soil and plashy water show 
just what nature delights in. Ladies and gentlemen who at 
first were about to turn back, take one another by the hand, 
duck their heads, enter it together, and exclaim, ‘* What a charm- 
ing grotto !” 

In poetry, as in architecture, the Rustic Order is proper only for 
the lower story. 

They who have listened, patiently and supinely, to the catarrhal 
songsters of goose-grazed commons, will be loth and ill-fitted to 
mount up with Catullus to the highest steeps in the forests of 
Ida, and will shudder at the music of the Corybantes in the 
temple of the Great Mother of the Gods. 
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Art. IV.—Mittheilungen aus dem Reisetagebuche eines Deutschen 
Naturforschers. England. (Extracts from the Travelling-Jour- 
nal of a German Naturalist. England.) Basle. 1842. 


Tue German naturalist made a pleasant excursion in England, 
and having been very hospitably received, not only by his scien- 
tific brethren (one of whose meetings at Birmingham he came to 
this country to witness), but also by many of the gentry, posses 
sors of handsome houses and parks, kind dispensers of good cheer, 
he has seen the country in its most agreeable aspect, and writes of 
it with grateful goodnature. And so simple, kind-hearted, and 
unassuming seems the German man of science to be, that his 
reader cannot fail to be pleased with his companionship, and to 
share his good humour. It is a fine thing to travel, even in ima- 
gination, through the rich inland counties of England in the 
cheerful summer-time; to go from one fine house to another, 
where welcome, plenty, elegance, and kindness await you; where 
all the men are hearty and kind, all the ladies handsome and 
smiling; where the claret is of the very best, the lordly parks in 
full leaf, and the best of venison in season. There is scarcel 

any foreign traveller that we know of who has not been duly 
affected by such things; and whose records of them are not, b 

reflection, pleasant. We have had many harmless Barmecide 
feasts in the company of Dukes and Earls to whom we have been 
presented by his Highness Fiirst Piickler, that thoughtful dandy 
chronicler. Who has not spent a month in the Highlands, in the 
castle of the Duke of G-rd-n, and cheek-by-jowl with his: Excel- 
lency the Earl of Ab-rd-n (M-n-st-r of State for F-r-gn Affairs 

being introduced to those great personages by the incomparable 
Mr. N. P. Willis? And with Miss Sedgwick, or Mr. Fenimore 
Cooper for a conductor, have we not had the honour to dance at 
Devonshire-house, to dine with Lord S-fton or Sir George 
W-rr-nder, to breakfast with Mr. Samuel R-gers,—in fact to enjoy 
all the delights of the best company of the greatest city of the 
greatest country in the world! Of all these modern travellers in 
genteel English society, only one has been discontented with what 
he saw or ate—and if Mr. Fenimore Cooper’s notions of equality 
are such that he cannot brook superiority in his neighbours, and 
his stomach so delicate that hospitality and kindness makes him 
sick, at least it may be said of the others that they were pleased 
with the attention shown to them; and expressed their sense of 
the good things enjoyed by them each in his way. Sometimes, 
perhaps, in perusing their descriptions of feasts given, and great 
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and beautiful personages seen, the English reader may feel a little 
pang of mortification that he, being an Englishman and no 
foreigner, may live to be a thousand years old, and never have a 
chance of figuring at Almack’s, or hobnobbing with a Duke at 
dinner: but such little outbreaks of envy are soon suppressed in 
the well-regulated mind; and the next best thing to enjoying a 

ood thing one’s self, is to see another honest fellow heartily and 
Findly enjoying it. Besides, we have in our turns this consola- 
tion, that be we bakers’ sons, or retired linendrapers, or erratic 
lawyers’-clerks, with a sufficient sum of money to carry us 
genteelly through a six-month’s continental tour, we need only 

urchase a fancy volunteer's uniform from some fashionable tailor 
in Holywell-street, and may in our turn figure in foreign courts, 
dancing quadrilles with the best duchesses at the Tuileries, or 
eating sauer-kraut by the side of German counts and dukes of 
thirty descents. Let all English persons excluded from the 
fashionable world and envious that foreigners should so easily be 
admitted to it, take the above remark into consideration, and 
remember that if genteel England is shut to them, all Europe on 
the other hand is their own. 

Our honest ‘‘ Naturforscher” (who as we conjecture from certain 
very pertinent though severe remarks which he makes concerning 
the German “ adel” has not himself the privilege of writing “* von” 
before his respectable name) is not in the least degree blinded or 
puffed up into vanity by the attentions paid him by great people, 
and instead of taking advantage of their kindness to fancy him- 
self a dandy and an aristocratic personage, as some of the travel- 
lers before mentioned have done, his sense of the hospitality he 
has received only takes the shape of perfect goodhumour and 
contentment with things about him; and we would almost 
venture to assert, that the friends whom this simple, shrewd, 
kindly German traveller has visited, would be glad to see him 
again. 

He writes of all he has seen without the least affectation, and 
with so much pleasantry and liveliness, that the reader at the end 
of the volume comes to have a warm personal liking for the 
author—the English reader certainly; for he is in love with our 
country, its men and its women, its manliness, and straight- 
forward simplicity: somewhat of a tory, perhaps, he still modestly 
avoids all political discussions, which do not even interest him, he 
says: he thinks port wine capital (accounting excellently for our 
partialities that way): we find him coolly taking his share of 
“ einigen bouteillen double stout” on the very first day of his arrival : 
add to this, he hates a Frenchman heartily, having a most tho- 
rough contempt for his braggadocio and his disposition to chatter, 
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and his absurd pretensions to be the leader of civilization. In 
these opinions upon French and English manners, and the beer 
of the latter country, Monsieur Victor Hugo and others may 
not agree; but perhaps it is one of the reasons why, as an English- 
man, one cannot help having a sympathy with the honest, jovial 
Naturforscher. He begins with saying: 


“ In a former period of my life, I passed many years in Great Britain 
and France: to the last-named country I brought a great number of 
letters of recommendation,—to the former, but one. In both countries, 
especially in the capitals, of each, I made many acquaintances—those 
made in France have long since ceased, and did not indeed survive my 
stay in Paris; while those contracted in England still exist, with all 
the old intimacy, although, since first they were formed, almost a score 
of years have passed away. For close private friendship, the chief 
part of Frenchmen do not seem to be formed; their personal inter- 
course is generally pleasing and obliging, though it must be presumed 
that these social virtues exhibit themselves in words rather than in ae- 
tions. Out of sight out of mind, seems to be the Frenchman’s motto, 
and the foundation of this sort of forgetfulness lies in the heartlessness 
of his character. How different is the Briton! In outward appear- 
ance cold, haughty, selfish, unsympathizing,—inwardly he is warm, 
highminded, accommodating, and ready to make personal sacrifices: 
these and other virtues will be found to develop themselves in the Eng- 
lishman, by those who know the right way to move him. 

“ This preface will enable my readers to understand the reason 
which led me (it is now some short time back) to cross the channel 
for the third time. 

“For this end two routes were before me. The one lay through 
La belle France and its capital, the other by the great water-road, 
the Rhine. The charms of a journey through beautiful France, I had 
already sufficiently experienced. The comforts of a dirty diligence, 
and the exquisite society to be found in it, the bad roads of the pat- 
tern land of Europe, the ennui of the journey, and of a sojourn in 
some of those dismal provincial towns, pitiful reflexes of the capital, 
were already so well known to me, that I did not hesitate a moment as 
to the road I should take. 

“ One Saturday morning, then, in the month of August, I bade fare- 
wellto my home. How different are the feelings with which a lad leaves 
it on his travels, to those which fill the heart of a husband and father, 
who is separating himself for a while from all that in earth is most dear 
to him! The one goes omnia sua secum portans, the other leaves @ 
part of himself behind him. I was obliged to put some restraint upon 
my feelings as I pressed a last kiss upon the cheek of the little one still 
sleeping, and said the last word to its mother, and I do not care to con- 
fess that my eyes were not dry, as the ‘ Stadt Strasburg,’ the steamer 
in which I was, shaped its course northward down the stream, and I 
had a last glimpse of the wife’s waving handkerchief on the bridge.” 
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On board the Stadt Strasburg our author finds himself almost 
in England, and passes away the voyage from Strasburg to 
Cologne in a pleasant gossip, with much about his fellow-pas- 
sengers. ‘There was a lord on board, and he does not fail to 
remark how eager all our beloved countrywomen were to get a 
sight of this great man, and what a noble interesting-lookin 
creature they thought him. What a strange simple adulation it 
is that we pay to ‘that picture of an English coronet;—we who 
look down with such a grand contempt upon all foreign titles; 
talking of swindling French counts, beggarly German barons, 
shabby Italian princes, with lofty indifference and scorn! And 
yet is there any single person of the middle classes who reads 
this but would not be pleased to walk down Regent-street with a 
lord? or any lady who will not confess that at the very minute of 
reading this she has a peerage upon her drawi ing-room table? 
There is no other country but ours where such a work is known; 
and it would be curious to call for a return of the number of such 
books which have been sold to the middle classes for the last fifty 
years—to people who have not the slightest connexion with any 
one of the august families whose names and arms figure in that 
great book of reference—to people who never see a lord except in 
the park or at the opera, and will die and never speak to one. 
The’ writer of this once asked the servant of an eminent Paris 
surgeon, who has much practice amongst the English there, to 
bring him a dictionary from the library. The man ‘mmnoiiintal 
brought back the Peer: age. ‘ That’ s the book,” said he, “ whieh 
Messteurs les Anglais always call for.” And there it was, the last edi- 
tion of Mr. Burke’s national work,—not a year old, at bearing 
strong evidences of having been well and frequently read. Is it 
not a fact that respectable families in the country have interleaved 
Peerages ? that they strike off the deaths and births of the aris— 
tocracy, and insert their marriages or other accidents in neat crow- 
quill manuscripts ? Shakspeare, Debrett, and Mrs. Rundell, ma 
be said to be the first books of the British genteel library: an 
taken as a rule, the former is never read; the latter often; the 
_ always. But let us hear the German tourist’s description 

of the lord who has given rise to this unwarrantable disquisition. 
His lordship is young it appears, and married to a ladyship, much 
older than himself, and evide mtly doting on him, and the noble 
= are in the habit of travelling about ; with Italian greyhounds. 

rom this description, and from their own intimate knowledge of ° 


the aristocracy, perhaps some of our readers can discover who really 
this nameless lord is. 


“* Dear me,’ said a somewhat ancient British spinster, ‘is it indeed 


2c2 
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Lord ——, what a fine and noble-looking man he is! ‘ Yes,’ an- 
swered her neighbour, ‘after all there goes nothing beyond an English 
nobleman.’ It his lordship and his companions had before been the 
subject of general conversation, now that his title was ascertained, he 
was still more watched .... Towards evening the young lord pre- 
sented himself once more upon the common show-place of our ship, but 
this time in a costume so different, that he could scarcely be recognised. 
His elegant travelling-dress of the morning had been exchanged for a 
sort of robe or talar, which almost swept the ground, and which was 
brilliantly illuminated with all the colours of the rainbow. The noble- 
man’s hips were bound by a girdle of brown silk, at the end whereof hung 
a couple of gigantic tassels; on his head was a cap which had a tolerable 
resemblance to a turban; and his lordship’s fair white hands glittered 
with rings, formed of diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, which, no doubt, 
were more valuable than the estates cf many a German count. The 
chief ornament of our lord, however, consisted of a pipe, of which the head 
was of finest meerschaum, the pipe-stick being decorated with the richest 
amber, likewise from this depended a pair of tassels, wonderful in size 
and variety of colour. So accoutred, his lordship trod the deck with a 
measured step, blowing right and left from his pipe portentous clouds of 
tobacco into air, with a look of godlike ease, and an oriental indifference, 
which, I am sure, Ali-Pacha himself cannot excel, as he sits cross- 
legged on his ottoman and smokes and sips his Moka. With the 
greatest pleasure did I watch the movements of the British nobleman, 
and could not but admire that grandeur of nonchalance, the true test 
of gentility, which his lordship had attained. But more delightful even 
than this sight, was it to behold the astonishment which was depicted 
on the countenances of the worthy English gentlemen and ladies on 
their stools and benches around—an astonishment occasioned not so 
much by the quasi-Turkish appearance which my lord now wore, as by 
the fact that that noble and beautiful mouth of his should be so polluted 
as to become a chimney for foul tobacco-smoke. As soon as my lord 
turned his back upon one of his countrywomen, the lady drew forth her 
handkerchief, and turning up her nose in disgust, began flapping the 
kerchief to and fro, to drive the odious smoke from her. As may be 
imagined, the flapping was endless; and had not the smoker been Lord 

, the whole British society on board would have risen at once, 
and called upon the captain instantaneously to remove the individual 
who sinned so against good manners. 

*‘ His lordship’s appearance as a smoker was to me the cause of 
especial satisfaction. Some short time before his arrival, certain gen- 
tlemen had been amusing themselves with their pipes, although they 
did not in the least offend the English noses by so doing, having 
for the purposes of their enjoyment modestly betaken themselves to the 
lower deck, which, as it is known, none but low people frequent. This 
circumstance gave occasion to some English ladies, and my Insigni- 
cance, to hold a discourse upon smoking; in which dispute it was 


>? 


advanced on the British side that this habit was exceedingly vulgar, 
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and that in England a person pretending to the title of a gentleman 
never would dare to indulge in it. Much also was discoursed regard- 
ing Germany and its love for the ‘horrid weed,’ in which epithet I 
could not myself concur, from patriotism in the first place, and also 
because to a good Havarina cigar I am not altogether unfriendly. But 
my fair islanders, who, be it remarked, were somewhat blue, and deep in 
German metaphysics—declared that tobacco smoke had had as much 
effect upon the modern philosophy of Germany, of late years, as 
steam had had upon the trade and manufactures of Great Britain ; 
which reasoning, finding my patriotism growing too hot, I cut short by 
presently pointing out my lord as he came towards us puffing into our 
noses aromatic clouds from Kanaster of the best sort, and asking if his 
lordship was considered in England a gentleman ?” 


From the lord, our goodnatured German goes to examine a 
dark, downcast, austere-looking personage in black, who, after 
sitting down in various parts of the ship, is observed in rising to 
leave little biichelchen behind him—tractiitchen in a word (in 
English, tractikins); treating of fluch and Hollenstrafen, which 
words cannot be translated into polite English. The tractarian 
and the philosopher have a dispute together, in which the former 
as usual talked of the vanity of earthly pursuits, while the other 
insisted that the earth was divine and beautiful, good to study 
and dwell in; but it does not appear that either disputant was 
convinced by the other’s argument, though to do the Englishman 
justice, he was ready to continue the fight, long after his oppo- 
nent had given in. We.have more amusing sketches on board, 
those for instance of two old maids, who have been making a 
continental tour for the first time in their lives, and of course 
measure all things by their ‘ English or rather Yorkshirish” rule. 
These worthy dames were of opinion that the castles on the 
Rhine were merely sham ruins, that ‘‘no noblemen” could ever 
have inhabited such queer places, and that they were merely built 
for picturesque effect. 

As in the last number of this periodical, it was related how 
Monsieur Victor Hugo travelling on the banks of the Rhine heard 
(besides the voices of his own proper reason), other celestial 
voices, which informed him that the left bank of the Rhine must 
inevitably be restored to France ; it may be curious to know 
what conclusion a German draws from the sight of the self-same 
towns and provinces, which the Frenchman visited at about the 
same period. 


“T had not seen the Rhine bank from Mainz to Cologne for fourteen 
years, and was curious to note the difference which time had occasioned : 
and indeed everywhere were to be seen marks of increasing prosperity, 
beauty, and progress, How much pleasanter have Mayence and Cob- 
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lentz, Bonn and Cologne, become since the year 1825. The last city 
especially, when I first saw it, gave me a by no means favourable im- 
pression : : it appeared to me then to be dark, dirty, and ruinous; and I 
found it now exceedingly altered for the better. Many of the streets 
were now airy and light, which previously had been dismal and dark ; 
many open squares and places stood now upon ground which formerly 
was covered with labyrinths of narrow lanes and alleys; there were hand- 
some shops where poor booths stood formerly; and the people, as well 
as the houses, wore a more agreeable aspect, and seemed better clothed. 
In a word, a long peace had produced its beneficial consequences, and 
the effects of increased trade and careful government were visible every- 
where. 

“The Rhinelanders should thank Heaven daily, that it has onee more 
in its grace united them to Germany, and released them from the yoke 
of France. What would their cities have been at the present moment 
had the Great Nation still governed them? No doubt, as other towns 
in France are, poor imitations of the capital—dull, empty, robbed of all 
characteristics of their own, dirty and neglected. And what would the 
Rhinelanders themselves be with the French to make sport of them, as 
they now do of the Alsacian, who in spite of his attempts to imitate the 
Frenchman in speech and manners, passes only with the latter for a dul- 
lard, a butt for his jokes and his wit. I think the Rhinelanders know 
their own interest too well, have too much political foresight and patriotic 
feeling ever to think of separating from Germany, and reuniting with 
our hereditary enemy. I know them too well to ‘believe what the j jour- 
nalists on the banks of the Seine are in the habit of presenting to their 
credulous vain countrymen, viz.—that all German hearts on the banks 
of the Rhine are ripe “for treason, and are only waiting the first oppor- 
tunity to fling themselves into the arms of the French, and to break 
through a union which is of a thousand years’ duration. Can the 
Rhinelanders be more shamefully calumniated, or more deeply disgraced 
in the eyes of the world, than by attributing such designs to them?” 


French journalists, poets, and the like, who are in the habit of 
demanding their “ natural frontier of the Rhine,” would do well 
to reflect upon this passage, and upon a thousand similar ones, 
that the angry German press puts forth upon the question. Our 
German naturalist is not very just certainly—he speaks of France 
with contempt much too savage and bitter; but it seems to be the 
genius of France of late years to raise such feelings against itself 
throughout Europe. It insults every country w ith which it has 
to deal, by absurd assumptions of superiority; it threatens all w ith 
war, or discord, or invasion; it shuts up its ports to foreign com- 
merce; and distrusting every one, cheating where it can, bullyi ing 
where it dares, and insolent always , it bewails the unfriendliness 
of Europe, and complains of unjust isolation. However, the 
French have the ingenuous habit of never listening to one sin- 
gle word that may be unfavourable to their own opinions; and it 
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is probable, that the protest of our friend, the Naturforscher, and 
his innumerable German brethren, will pass among them for mere 
outbreaks of individual spleen; and that they will still think the 
Rhine is pining to be French again. 

We must not, however , detain the reader too long upon the 
left bank of the Rhine, or with the author’s hatred against the 
“‘ Great Nation,” but must follow the Germ: an naturalist to England; 
in which country it becomes the reviewer's stern duty to say, that 
the naturalist is disposed to praise everything too much, as in 
France he was determined to blame. Suppose, for instance, that 
he has embarked from Rotterdam; that he has been very ill upon 
the voyage (which calamity is deactibed with much good- humour); 
that he has fallen asleep after his illness, and w: akes next morning 
in a calmer sea, and with a great sea appetite. He forthwith 
breaks out into the following | outrageous eulogium, which we 


doubt whether the most delicate meal at Tortonis would have 
elicited from him. 


“The surest sign of returning health was the strength of the appetite 
now awakened within us. W ith great pleasure we beheld preparations 
made for breakfast, and with still greater joy did we sit down to take a 
share of the same. And certainly for a hungry stomach, there is nothin 
more inviting and exciting, than an English’ ship breakfast. That he 
who enjoys it, truly breaks his fast, no one can deny. Juicy beefsteaks 
an inch thick, and half a foot long, plates of well-smacki: ng MUTTON- 
cHops, gigantic cold roast-beef,  soft-boiled eggs, snow-white bread, 
brown-golden roasted toast, gold-yellow-butter, “white and red radishes, 
and tea and coffee in immeasurable supplies: such are the usual ingre- 
dients of a breakfast given on board an English ship. I need hardly 


say that we did the fullest justice to this admirable meal, and amply 
made up the losses of the previous day. 


A man must be very grateful, and have a very good natural 
appetite, or be a very strong Anglomaniac indeed (both of which 
qualities and defects our author possesses), to speak in such terms 
of that abominable meal, a steam-boat breakfast. Could the 
naturalist have been seriously unwell the night before? We 
doubt it: otherwise the very sight of the “ zolldicke und halbfuss- 
lange saftige beefsteake” w ould never have delighted him as the 
did, and the “‘wohlschmeckende mutton- -chops” would have af- 
fected him as they would ev ery other refined mind first rising 
from the horrible couch of sea-sickness. We give this passage up 
to the French, as a proof of the blind and unjust admiration 
which the German Naturforscher exhibits for our country. 

At: any rate, if by chance there be any truth in the above de- 
scription; if there be any steam-boat sailing to and from Rotter- 
dam, where the mutton-chops do smell well, where the snow- 
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white bread is not stale, and the gold-yellow butter not rancid, 
where the immeasurable tea and coffee are not muddy and detest- 
able and where they are supplied (as they should be) with a cor- 
responding measure ‘of milk; the Naturforscher ought to have told 
the name of the ship for the benefit of future travellers. Many a 
reader of this review is doubtless thinking of a tour Rhinewards 
at this very season, and would be thankful for the information. 
Here, howev er, we have the name of an inn, which very few of 
our re: nde rs have probably frequented, and w hich they may try if 


so inclined, as it lies on the direct road between Grosvenor-square 
and Rotterdam. 


“In the Ship Tavern in Water Lane then, we abused the Custom 
House at our leisure (I mean my original Englishman and my own In- 
significance), and there we spoke out our anathemas against douanes 
and duties, and all such accursed modern inventions. We did not, 
however, in our enthusiasm for free trade, and our anger against all 
bar to commerce, allow our appetite to go uncared for; but commenced 
a frightful attack upon a capital shoulder of mutton and an incom- 
parable beefsteak pie, and were equally pitiless towards the potatoes, 
vegetables, and rice-pudding, which Mr. Bussy, who seemed to take 
great pleasure at the enormity of our appetites, laid on our table. 
With some bottles of double-stout, and a pint of particular port, we 
accompanied our substantial meal, and so restored our spirits after the 
voyage. 

«6 My excellent companion,—who had, in the course of a long stay 
upon the continent, contracted a love fur certain foreign habits, and in 
the course of our voyage had not been a little satirical upon various 
customs of his own country,—felt, as he took his first meal upon English 
ground, all his John- Bullism and love of fatherland return, and in the 
height of his enthusiasm held out his glass towards mine, in continental 
fashion, clattered the two glasses together so hard that I thought they 
would break, and cried out ‘ Old England for ever !’ 

* As I am by no means ill-disposed tow ards a country that has been 
so wrongly hated, I drank willingly enough to the health of the re- 
markable island; and with the more goodwill, because in two previous 
visits to the country I had gained an attachment for it, and made con- 
nexions, to the renewal of which I warmly looked forward. Now 
English i inn-rooms are generally very quiet, even when full of guests, 
who take their places between two partition- walls, separated from one 
another by some five or six feet, and containing two benches and a 
little table. This unsocial arrangement is called, I believe, by the 
English a box; a box can, if necessary, hold four persons, but is com- 
monly only occupied by one. As soon as an Englishman enters the 
room, he examines the boxes before him, and chooses that one in which 
there may be no company. Here solitar y, and unseen by his neigh- 
bours, he devours his beefsteak and potatoes, reading, at the same 
time, very likely the gigantic Times, or some other English journal. 
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The reigning silence is only broken by the clatter of knives and forks, 
the rustling of a newspaper, or the occasional ery of ‘ Waiter.’ Such 
a chamber was Mr. Bussy’s, in Water-lane, and afforded a fair spe- 
cimen of Old- English tavern-rooms. 

«“ We, who were new comers, did not, however, conduct ourselves in 
our cell as the English are accustomed to behave. We talked, and 

erhaps more loudly than was quite requisite for the mere purposes of 
hed we laughed, and so loud that our laughter might be heard 
outside our box ; nay, we clinked glasses after the German fashion : 
all which behaviour was so different to the customary English manners, 
that the frequenters of the room could not but pay attention to us; 
and some of them, in going out or entering, actually went out of their 
way in order to look into our box, and stare at the wonderful foreign 
wild-beasts that were there sitting and brawling. 

“T must say, though, that in the behaviour of both of us there was 
on our parts a certain design. We both knew English customs too 
well not to have easily accommodated ourselves to them, so as not to 
sin against them if we thought proper. But it was pleasant to shock 
a little the score of beefsteak-devouring city Philistines round about, 
and at the same time to afford them the pleasure of contrasting their 
own superior elegance and gentility with our foreign rudeness; and I 
doubt not but that our end was fully attained, and that at tea-time 
that evening many a shopheeper’s family was entertained with an ac- 
count of the parcel of foreigners in the Ship Tavern, and that we 
were flatteringly called vulgar and low. 

“ Being upon the subject of the Ship Tavern in Water-lane, let me 
here recommend that inn unreservedly to such of my readers as shall 
ever have occasion to visit the ceustom-house of London. The landlord, 
Mr. Bussy, is a most civil and honest host, taking every pains to male 
his guests comfortable. The house itself is by no means of the elegant 
sort, and the entrance to it is not particularly favourable. The situa- 
tion, too, is dismal, and a ray of sunshine seldom visits the .- the 
rooms are small, and certainly not luxuriously furnished. I stayed 
several days in the house before I was familiar with the complicated 
architecture thereof; for little steps and narrow passages join and 
cross each other in the most extraordinary fashion, making quite a 
labyrinth of the place. Spite, however, of the thick atmosphere of fog 
and coal-smoke under which the house lies the whole year through, the 
house is cleanly kept; ; and I found myself as well treated there as it is 
possible to be in the neighbourhood of the Custom-house and the 
Thames. 

“* Rost-beef, beefsteaks, rost-mutton, mutton-chops, veal,’ and fish, 
those cardinal dishes of the English hitches, are here excellent, and 
the bottled-ale and double stout axe of classic perfection. You may 
have, too, a good glass of port-wine; and even the coffee, in the con- 
fection of which the English as yet have attained no great skill, is here 
tolerable to a continental palate. And the reckoning which Herr 


5 
Bussy demands from his guests must likewise be considered cheap for 
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England : two shillings for a bed, one shilling and sixpence for a plen- 
tiful breakfast, two or at most three shillings for a dinner which at 
least suits my taste and satisfies my appetite better than a five-frane 
diner in the Palais Royal, are not prices of which one can complain ; 


and there is many a Swiss landlord would wonder that they should be 
so low.” 


Is any one tired or annoyed that beer, whether strong or small, 
should be chronicled in this way? There are some, perhaps, who 
would expect a German natural philosopher to talk to them of 
much loftier subjects than Ship-taverns and steam-boat breakfasts, 
but such persons must be warned that the philosopher has kept 
his science for a scientific work (to which they can refer), and that 
he here wishes to unbend and talk like any simpleton. Other 
readers again, of a genteel taste, may object to descriptions of low 
society in Thames-street, of beef-steaks, bottled stout, and such 
vulgar articles of food. For the latter class of persons we have in 
store a circumstantial account of a repast served at the house of no 
less a man than the Right Hon. Baronet at present Prime Minister 
of England, and if this be not a respectable matter to speak of, 
what is? Being with the other sages of Europe at Birmingham, 
the Naturforscher received an invitation to Drayton Manor-house, 
whither he went in the company of several distinguished scientific 
men. ‘There had been riots in Birmingham, and some question 
of pelting Sir Robert if he attended the association; he wisel 
sacrificed any intention which he might have had of visiting this 
illustrious society, and contented himself with begging a few of 
the most celebrated Naturforschers to dinner at Drayton. 


** Your humble servant had the honour to be of the number of invited 
guests, and I scarcely need say that the invitation was not declined, for it 
gave me an opportunity of becoming personally acquainted with a man 
whose name is closely united with the modern history of his country, 
and who may with justice be considered as one of the leading statesmen 
of Great Britain or of Europe. At the end of our sitting, that is at a 
very late hour in the afternoon, our little society, consisting of about 
twelve persons, took their places in one of the coaches of the Derby 
railroad, and though this road was ten miles longer than the ordinary 
one, yet it brought us more quickly to our goal. It was quite night, 
however, by the time we reached the Tamworth station, which is about 
two miles from Sir Robert’s estate. Here we found waiting for us the 
elegant coaches of the Baronet, with a number of his brilliantly-clad 
domestics, and so after a brief pause the learned caravan moved forward 
to Drayton Manor-house. We reached our place of destination at 
about half-past eight, and Sir Robert received us at the door with the 
most friendly politeness. He led us through the large hall brilliantly 
lighted and covered with costly carpets, in which a great number 
of powdered red-cheeked serving-men, in short scarlet breeches, with 
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silk stockings, buckles to their shoes, and coats whereof the nature I 
forget, stood waiting in rank and file. Although dinner in England is 
taken at a very late hour, yet the time of our arrival was later even 
than the fashion, and the first thing we had to do in the Peelish house 
was to wash away the coal-dust from hand and face, and put on such a 
garment as was suitable to the table of our host. At 9 o’clock the din- 
ner-bell rang, and our little society was soon assembled in the stately 
drawing-room, where collectively and individually we had the honour 
to be presented to Lady Peel by “her husband. We were not long kept 
waiting for our meal; our host, indeed, might imagine that we were in 

want of it; and the glad summons ‘ dinner 3 is ready’ was speedily heard. 
Dr. Buckland offered his arm to our amiable, polished, and still 
beautiful hostess, and we followed after him in measured footsteps, 
taking our places at table as chance directed. However hungry our 
long fast might have made us, Sir Robert’s board offered wherewithal 
to satisfy the most implacable appetite: it was only the choice of the 
dainties that could confuse us in any way. I amreally grieved not to 
be able to give my gastronomic readers a full account of all the deli- 
cacies which were set before us. It would make their mouths water to 
hear of all that we ate of, especially when I say that every thing was 
dressed in the very best way possible, leaving to the most fastidious 
palate nothing to desire. Let the gourmand, however, be informed 
that all the natural kingdom, and all zones, had brought their richest 


tribute to the feast of which we that day partook in Drayton Manor- 
house.” 


For our parts we honestly confess a regret that the Naturforscher 
did not give us the bill of fare. He must remember it, that is 
quite clear; no man ever spoke in such terms of a dinner without 
recollecting every dish he ate of; and why this squeamishness as to 
naming them? “Tis not unworthy of a “Naturforscher to like his 
dinner, and we can fancy a dozen of them, great stalwart hungry 
philosophers :—these from Trinity College, Cambridge (where the 
art of eating is not neglected); these, fellows from Oxford, where 
likewise the magister artis ingenique largitor i is allowed the honour 
of his degree; yonder ,a lean and famished Yankee; and finally the 
jolly German himself, who comes from a country where appetite 
enormously flourishes in spite of cookery: :—indeed it must have 
been a great sight! As for the conversation, our friend says justly 
enough, in his waggish simple way, that “ at first it was not son- 
derlich belebt, not particul: tly lively ; for who,” says he “ could 
think about being witty or entertaining when he was perishing of 
hunger ?” And as for the philosophers s, “since 9 o'clock that 
morning they had brought nothing over their tongues,” and their 
voracity may be imagined. ‘ When the first attack upon beef, 
venison, grouse, and other good things, had been concluded, our 
tongues were loosed, and we > thought about” — 
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About what does the reader suppose that the twelve sagesthought, 
when their tongues were loosed and they had done eating ? Why, 
when they had done eating they thought about—drinking :—and 
long life to all such philosophers, say we. 


“ Then right and left you heard challenges to drink. Will you do 
me the honour of taking a glass of wine with me? Will you drink a 
glass of wine with me? May I have the pleasure to take some wine 
with you? and similar invitations were heard on all sides, followed 
naturally by an affirmative reply. Sir Robert’s cellar was, it need 
scarcely be said, as well cared for as his kitchen; the finest Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian wines were here in abundance, as well as the 
choicest French wines, and Germany’s best drink, the noble Johannis- 
berger. The latter was no doubt from the best source, for Sir Robert 
and the possessor of the crown of all vineyards are old friends, and would 
willingly do each other a favour. 

“* Most people from the continent find the English habit of having a 
bottle for individual consumption, and the obligation to ask or to be 
asked by another to take wine, a disagreeable restraint. I for my part 
do not share this opinion, and consider the British custom as more social 
and less egotistic than ours, which gives no opportunity to friendly atten- 
tions as the former plan does. It gives the person who is challenged 
to drink the opportunity of selecting his wine (as other persons when 
challenged are free to choose their weapons), and so in the course of an 
English dinner one has the opportunity of tasting a considerable num- 
ber of different wines. Port-wine and Madeira, Bourdeaux and Cham- 
pagne, Rhine wine and Constantia, are all drunk indifferently, im mode- 
rate measures, of course, and not in pint glasses. It is superfluous to 
observe that ladies at table are not called upon to maintain the point (of 
honour) in drinking ; you ask. them to drink as well as the men, but 
naturally the lady is not bound to empty the filled goblet to the dregs ; 
as soon as the rim of the bow] has touched the beautiful lip, and when the 
latter has sipped a drop or two of the liquid within, the woman’s drink- 
duty is fulfilled, and so may every lady accept invitations to drink a 
dozen times and even oftener, without having any fear lest she should 
do too much of the good thing.” 


Here the honest professor goes off into a «’*-sertation upon the 
absurd custom prevailing among continental | iies, who fancy it 
is an insult if at table you offer to fill their glasses: the English 
dames, he says, ‘¢in respect of drinking, are not so over-squeam- 
ish, having the reasonable notions that heaven made wine for 
women as well as for men; they will not therefore shrink from 
publicly drinking a little glass of port-wine or claret.” And 
why should they, when philosophers as we sce set them the ex- 
ample? How exquisite is that outbreak of natural-philosophic 
eloquence which occurs, when the sages have done eating and 
begin to think of drinking. ‘Sir, a glass of wine! Will you 
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drink a glass of wine? Will you take a glass of wine? Will 
you do me the honour to take some wine ?—Noble variety of 
phrase! We know that Socrates and Plato were not averse to @ 
cup, and can see in imagination Dr. Whewell and Dr. Buckland 
hobnobbing together. His Very Reverence Herr Peacock aus 
Ely calls on the Naturforscher to try a glass of the real Metternich 
Johannisberger ; round about pass noiselessly “‘ dienstbarer geister in 
scharlachenen hurzen Beinkleidern ;” and in the midst of the sages, 
Sir Robert, like a gallant Alcibiades urging Socrates to a bumper 
of champagne, or Plato to improve the sweet flow of his eloquence 
by a draught of the honeyed Constantia. ‘ Portwein und Bor- 
deaux, Madera, und Champagner, Rhein-wein und Constantia, alles 
wird untereinander hineingetrunken;” and properly grateful is our 
philosopher for the chance which the English custom gives him of 
mixing these delightful liquors—* of course in moderate glasses 
and not in pint-tumblers”—no, no, there is no philosophy, how- 
ever deep, that can bear to be drunk out of schoppengliiser. 

The room which we could afford to devote to the German 
naturalist’s description of English society was but small, and we 
find that we have filled it completely with accounts of the eating 
and drinking which prevail in our happy country. The subject, 
however, is one that is not ungrateful to men of the world and 


the mere general reader; and we have pretty clear proof, from the 
1 


above extracts, that men of science are likewise partial to it: 
where is the need then of an apology for having enlarged on it at 
some length? But it must not be supposed that the Naturfor- 
scher treats of eating alone: no, we have under our eyes, chapters 
headed—Faraday’s Laboratory—the Electric Cell—Buckland and 
Geology—On the Causes of the Beauty of the English Nation—the 
Progress of Catholicism in England—Wheatstone’s Voltaic Te- 
legraph—Peeping Tom—Davy’s Journal—and five hundred other 
subjects, on which the good-natured German prattles in a kindly, 
shrewd, simple way. If he paints English society in a manner 
somewhat too flattering; if, in speaking of the condition of the 
people, he says that there is somewhere a little distress !—at least 
we cannot quarrel with him for being good-humoured, or for not 
describing what he has not seen. “Many a traveller cannot be 
accused of the latter kind of neglect: and the German’s trip to 
England was a holiday excursion, passed in sunshine and pleasure, 
amidst all sorts of feasts and recreations, scientific and bodily— 
Who shall be angry with him for speaking thus out of the mere 
fulness of the heart? 
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Art. V.—1. Histoire de Dix Ans, 1830—1840. (History of Ten 
Years.) Par M. Louis Buanc. Tome ler. Paris. 1842. 
2. Histoire de la Restauration, et des causes qui ont amené la chute 
de la branche ainée des Bourbons. (History of the Restora- 
tion, and of the Causes of the Fall of the Elder Branch of the 
Bourbons.) Par un Homme d’Etat (M. CaPEFIGuE). Paris, 

1832—1836. 

Continuation de Histoire de France d Anquetil. (Continu- 
ation of Anquetil’s History of France.) Par M. Ltonarp 
GALLOIS. Paris. 1837. 
. Histoire de la Restauration, suivie d’un Précis de la Révolution 
de Juillet. (History of the Restoration, with a Précis of the 
Revolution of July.) Par Emmte Renarp. Paris. 1842. 


THE volume at the head of our list has but little to do with the 
circumstances of Louis Philippe’s reign. M. Blanc’s first five hun- 
dred pages are devoted rather to a review of French history for 
fifteen years before the present monarch came to the throne, 
and of the means and causes by which his three predecessors 
gained and lost it. The author's tendencies are strongly repub- 
hican: he has formerly, as we should presume, participated in some 
of the several abortive conspiracies which were directed against 
the dynasty of the elder branch of the Bourbons ; he judges, 
and not perhaps without justice, that the final revolt which over- 
threw them was a republican movement, seconded only by the 
middle classes when the danger was over, and directed by them 
to their own ends; and he shows some bitterness against the 
bourgeoisie, as he calls them, for their conduct, and especially for 
their success. How much further his reforms would go than 
those of ’89; whether he is prepared to reconstruct the system 
of universal suffrage, according to the fiction of ’92; which of the 
half-dozen revolutionary governments he would wish to have 
restored, and what seein new one he would establish; M. Blanc 
does not, for the present at least, inform us. In the mean time, 
differmg from all parties that have ruled (since the year 1804 at 
least), he is able to write of each with pretty equal impartiality, 
and, shut out from the pains or pleasures of government himeelf, 
to look on at those who were battling for it, and judge them with 
not too much ill-temper. Many persons in England might be 
unwilling to accept the testimony of a writer holding republican 
opinions: for as the French, in their notions of us, still continue 
the traditions of the war, discover treachery in all our actions, 
and paint the features of our national character in the most 
odious caricature; we, in like manner, have not got rid of the old 
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antijacobin hatred, take Robespierre for our type of a republican, 
and fancy that the guillotine 1s one of the chief articles of the 
liberal creed. But those who are acquainted with French society, 
have little need to be told that the republican party on the other 
side of the channel is very different in point of intelligence and 
respectability to that small class professing the doctrine here. 
Were a French republic to be proclaimed to-morrow, it would 
find the people not at least unprepared ; and they would pass from 
a citizen-king to a citizen-president without any necessary convul- 
sions. That stage of the revolution was passed fifty years ago; 
and the fifteen years history of the Bourbons’ reign is only the 
story of attempts, more or less adroit, violent, or successful, to 
revive the extinct traditions of the monarchy, and to replant in 
France the old aristocracy, which the revolution had violently 
torn out of the soil. Is the movement ended yet by the advent 
of Louis Philippe and his family, or may we speculate upon the 
changes which fifty more years will brmg? One of the mini- 
sters of Charles X. said finely, that ‘in 1830 the monarchy went 
down full sail.” Giving Louis Philippe all credit for the miraculous 
manner in which he himself swam to shore, one may doubt 
whether many political underwriters would be disposed to ensure 
his family. 

At least the king has been too wise to overload the boat 
with any of the aristocratic crew whose weight served to sink 
Charles X. He has taken the middle class for his supporters— 
the middle class for whom M. Blanc, in his republican independ- 
ence, entertains no better liking than he has for the nobility. A 
million of chartist voices in England would echo no doubt the 
French radical’s opinion, and shout that—aristocracy of money or 
wealth, they are all the same, both equally the poor man’s tyrant 
and enemy. There is no call here to enter into the question, 
otherwise it might be argued, that the so-called middle class is 
the aristocracy of the people, as distinguished from the aristocracy 
of the crown. It is formed, as it were, of the champions and 
chiefs who have struggled into eminence out of the ranks of the 
poor, with the wealth and power acquired by their hands and 
their heads, to oppose to the power and wealth of ancestral acres 
and privileges. And seeing the men of his own class thus rising 
into distinction, in the persons of Napoleon and his generals con- 
quering all the aristocracies of Europe; in such men as Guizot 
and Thiers performing the duties of statesmen as well as the 
oldest Duc et Pair; has not the prolétaire reason to be proud 
rather than peevish?—let him have but talent sufficient and the 
way is as open to him as to any other. Thiers and Bonaparte 
once wanted a dinner as much as any other unemployed work- 
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men: and as we cannot all be statesmen and generals, let us 
at least be contented that the prizes may be drawn by some one, 
So much, at least, have the efforts of Monsieur Blanec’s much- 
despised bourgeoisie g gained for the people. 
It was not until the last days of Napoleon’s reign that the two 
arties came fairly into struggle. The emperor's aristocracy was 
in infancy during” his time: in the reign of his successors 1t was 
grafted into the old noblesse, which had been aw: ay from France 
since the days of emigration, or so cowed by the revolution and 
the emperor as to be ‘scarcely any thing more than a title. Nor 
had the peaceful citizens and the middle classes, living in the 
midst of the perpetual flurry of war, and in times so exceptional 
as to render a dictatorship almost necessary, as yet had much time 
to define their liberties or their place in the state. Only after the 
reverses of the empire did the civilians and bourgeoisie ‘dare to be 
discontent, and they first began to show themselves as a body at 
its ruin :—a timid, talkative, useless body cert sider- 
ing what the Chamber of Representativ es was in Mapcbeai time, 
how entirely subdued and slavish, they could not but be fright- 
ened at suddenly finding themselves independent,—and disappeared 
before they had time to do any thing but talk of their freedom. 
How the first restoration was effected is a point about which 
some books might still be written, were the truth of much conse- 
quence to any body. In 1814, when all the places in France 
were to be given away by the conquering party, there were num- 
berless claimants for the honour of having effected its restoration, 
Fouché vowed that it was his doing: Monsicur de Talleyrand 
declared that it was his; for, having seized upon the Emperor 
Alexander and lodged him in his hotel in the Rue St. Florentin, 
the Prince of Benevento would not let his impcrial host out of his 
house until he had agreed to restore the monarch whom France 
sighed for. Then there was Monsieur de Vitrolles (to whom our 
author, M. Blanc, seems to give the credit of having effected the re- 
turn of his levitims ate sov ereign): Monsieur de Pradt, again, had his 
pamphlets out, to show that he and hie only had been the means 
of bringing. this blessing to his country: Monsieur de Chateau- 
briand published brochures which were’ said to have an immense 
effect, in reviving the loyalty of the nation: finally, half a dozen 
gentlemen of Vieille Souche (of whom grateful histor has kept 
the names) paraded Paris with white cockades in their hats, 
waving a white handkerchief from a stick, and shouting i in the 
presence of the astonished Parisians ‘* Vive le Roi!” For three- 
and- twenty years such a sound had never been heard in Paris: 
not since the day when Louis XVI. reviewed his last troops in 
the garden of the Tuileries, and the men seeing him gave a 
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feeble shout, and were left to be murdered at their posts, while 
the king sought for safety elsewhere. 

The histories of the period are full of details regarding the nu- 
merous intrigues and consultations which took place, before Na- 
poleon’s conquerors had settled who should succeed him. Various 

rinces were named and canvassed; among others (and the Carlists 
- not failed to recall the fact since the revolution of 1830, as a 
proof that he was even then engaged in conspiracy), the Duke of 
Orleans was mentioned as a person fit to occupy the vacant throne. 
One point, however, seems to be certain, that the people had for- 
gotten the Bourbons; and it was not until the alles were in pos- 
session of Paris, and after many parleys with the generals of the 
emperor, that the sovereigns at length pointed out the Count de 
Provence as the future monarch of France. 

Meantime, while the negotiations were going on, the Impe- 
rialists were settling their last accounts as hastily as might be. 
The emperor took leave of his weeping guard, the only men 
in France, as he truly said, that were faithful to him. And 
as for the regency of Marie Louise, which had disappeared from 
Paris to Blois, at Blois it now vanished altogether with the 
whole flying pageant of chamberlains, kings, prince-arch-chancel- 
lors, emperors and kings of Rome. Cambacéres wrote from Blois 
to ask how the princes of the empire were to be provided for, and 
whether his services might not be useful to his legitimate sove- 
reign; and as soon as the name of the new monarch was ascer- 
tained, the warriors of Napoleon offered him their allegiance and 
their swords. The emperor fled to his little island of Elba; noble 
royalists offered to murder him upon the road; and he was com- 
pelled to disguise himself it was said, and hide from a rabble that 
pursued him. Monsieur came, the king’s lieutenant-general, and 
smiling, told the people not to be alarmed, that there was “ but 
one Frenchman more.” ‘There were enough Frenchmen without 
him. 

As soon as he was installed in the Tuileries as governor of the 
kingdom (which honour the senate conferred upon him), many 
“Frenchmen more” made their appearance who had never been 
heard of for years even before the 10th of August. It was a mob 
of nobles which besieged the palace now, trooping from their pro- 
vinees where they had lain perdus so long, while the manans of 
the republic and the empire were making Europe tremble. Pe- 
digree in hand, they came to rally round the monarchy of which 
they were, they said, the natural supporters. Who does not re- 
member the admirable portrait that Béranger has given us of one 
of them? But they did not forget the unhappy liberal tendencies 


of the Count de Provence; they determined, in spite of him, to 
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save the monarchy, and to leave France governed as it was go- 
verned in the good old days, when kings were absolute and char- 
ters unknown. 

At length the happy day of April came, which brought Kin 
Louis XVIII. and his family to live henceforth among his faith- 
ful Parisians. He was saluted with some loyal cheering, but the 
allies had been received previously with much greater acclama- 
tions; and after the carriage, which contained the royal stranger, 
marched sad and gloomy the remnant of the gallant Old Guard, 
that had but a month before made exertions so prodigious and so 
vain in behalf of the exiled emperor. The people § seeing their 
old defenders, forgot to shout ‘* Vive le Roi!” and gave the best of 
their acclamations to the guard. Besides, the king kept his hat 
on his head during the procession, and the public (says the legi- 
timist Capefigue), ne pouvoit pardonner ad sa corpulence Anglaise 
With the king was the lady, whom her family persisted in calling 
their Antigone, and whose virtues and suffermgs they were always 
sentimentally bringing forward as a claim to “the sympathies of 
the nation. Alas! -Antigone’s stern expression and stiff figure, 
dressed as she was in an odious English spencer and poke bonnet, 
awakened only the laughter of the lively people amongst whom 
she came, and who thought much more of her bad looks than of 
her misfortunes. It is impossible to say how much harm that 
high-waisted spencer and Quaker bonnet of Madame d’Angov- 
léme did to the royal cause—it associated the family with some- 
thing outlandish and ridiculous; and fifteen years afterwards, when 
the Dauphiness and her son were flying from the country for a 
third time, the walls of Paris were placarded with grim caricatures 
of her in her famous dress of 1814, which the implacable ridicule 
of the people had never forgotten. With the king and his niece 
in their ridiculous English habits, rode their cousin the Prince of 
Condé, who came dressed like a marquis of the old court, faithful 
to the pigtail and the ailes de pigeon. 

‘“* Are they bringing us back to 1780?” cried the sneering Pa- 
risians. Indeed, the king’s friends would have done so if "they 
could, and he was the only liberal of his family. 

Already, in the negotiations relative to the charte, Monsiew's 
party had shown their hostility to any such innovations, and 
vowed that a King of France returning to his people was not 
called upon to make them any promises, or to condescend to ae- 
cept his sceptre upon any conditions whatever. It was strongly 
against their will that the charter was granted at all; and as a 
compromise between his majesty and his faithful noblesse, it had 
been arranged that the charte should come, not as demanded i 
the people, but as octroyée by the monarch of his free good wi 
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There seems to have been a fatality about the family. In the 
course of their reign, Louis XVI. and Charles made concessions 
enough; but they never conceded with good grace, or time 
enough; and in 1814 Monsieur did not care to hide his contempt 
for the charte and the privileges of the nation: it was only the 
next year, when the people were deserting him and Napoleon at 
the gates of Paris, that the poor feeble despot came forward, and 
with useless hypocrisy, took an oath to maintain the laws which 
were now quite powerless to defend him. 

With the king, who had been a liberal in 1789, and vowed 
that had his brother listened to his counsels his throne and his life 
would have been preserved to him, the charte was, on the con- 
trary, an object of great predilection. He said, that it was to be his 
title to fame. The language of the document had undergone his 
own special revision and polish; he was proud of it asa litera 
composition; and was always, in the main, and as far as his family 
would allow him to be, faithful to it. 

But by the time his household had been established, and Mon- 
sieur de Dreux-Brézé had arranged the infinite ceremonials of the 
court ;—-when the Garde Ecossaise, and the Maison Rouge had been 
formed, and the mousquetaires notres et gris ;—when the tabourets 
of the duchesses had been placed in proper order, and the privileges 
of holding the king’s shirt at his levee, or carrying his bougeoir 
at night, ‘had been satisfactorily distributed among the ancient 
followers of his family, the representatives of the chivalr y and 
glory of France;—it became time for the worthy old monarch to 
give up those honours and delights of his crown. For Napoleon 
was loose again, and marching towards Paris. 

The new spapers of the day tell the story in a much more lively 
way than that of any professed historian. The doubts, lies, 
hesitations, perversions, half-confessions of the Montteur and the 
Débats, are as eloquent descriptions of cowardice as could be 
given by the best rhetorician, and show admirably what were the 
feelings of king and country. On the Ist of March, in the year 
1815, a certain person landed upon the coast of Provence, whose 
arrival—( miserable Corse, brigand, usurpateur as he was, oud with- 
out the slightest chance of conquering, with his poignée dassassins, 
the millions of faithful soldier y who thronged round the “ banner 
of the lilies”)—whose arrival was speedily known at Paris, whither 
Rumour (with that mysterious swiftness w hich she possesses, = 

which exceeds sometimes the fastest courier, or steam-coach, o 
even te legraph) had brought the awful news. ‘* Napoleon ia 
débarqué !”—The news re: ached the brilliant cohue des rois at 
Vienna on the same evening that it was officially received at 
Paris, and history records the effect it produced there. Austria, 
2p2 
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dropping his cards, took Russia into a corner, where they were 
joined by Prussia: and if Marie Louise, the empress, received the 
announcement with much greater terror than might be expected 
from one who had a throne i in prospect from the event, ‘* Alas!” 
says a French historian, “all the world knows that she had 
reason to dread his arrival; sa conduite avait été plus quvimpru- 
dente, plus que légére.”* 

Meanwhile, at Paris, the reigning party were preparing for the 
struggle with the giant that was marching towards them, just as 
one “might expect, such a party would prepare. Monsieur de 
Blacas was of opinion that the monster, ere this, was tracked and 
shot to death like a wolf: if not so destroyed already, quick a 
proclamation was prepared that must infi allibly put an ‘end to the 
tyrant: and on the report of the king’s “ amé et féal chevalier, 
Chancelier de France, commandeur de nos ordres,” an ordonnance 
appeared, by the very first article of which ‘“ Napoleon Bona- 
parte was declared traitor and rebel; and all governors, &c., were 
enjoined to run him down (de lui courir sus), seize him, and 
deliver him up incontinently to a council of war.” 

The same number of the Aloniteur (March 7, 1814), which 
contained that famous ordonnance (there is no need to borrow 
any further article of the proclamation, for the first contains the 
pith of the matter)}—the same Moniteur says, “ that it has not 
previously alluded to the news of Bonapa arte’s debarkation, as 
nothing certain was known :”—a very proper precaution. And now, 
m a breath, and as if to mect the greatness of the danger, culate 
nance follows upon ordonnance w ith gigantic energy: the Cham- 
bers were convoked, the most pathetic proclamations, written in 
the king’s own hand, were addressed to the army. Could they 
resist the well-known elegance of his style? He said to the 
troops, ‘ I am your father; c’est mot qui me charge de vos récom- 
penses: c'est dans vos rangs, c'est parmi Vélite de vos soldats fideles, 
que je vous choisirai des officiers.” And when the faithful 
Chambers were gathered together, the king, mounting his throne 
(supported on each side bya soldier of the royal guard, of the 
line, of the national guard), giving leave to his peers to sit, 
and by an officer signifying to the commons his permission that 
they should enjoy the same privilege, thus read to them a speech 
which drew tears from all. 

In the midst of the general ‘“ attendrissement,” and as if affected 
by it more than any other, up starts Monsieur from his pliant, on 
the right side of the king’s throne, and apologizing for departing 
from all rule, and speaking after the king, lifts his hand to 


* Léonard Gallois. 
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heaven, and says to all present: “* Jurons, sur Thonneur de vivre et 
de mourir fideles a nétre roi et & la charte constitutionelle qui assure 
le bonheur de la France.” 

The brothers rushed into each others arms, and wept “@ 
fendre le coeur.’ ’ Nor was it the first time that Monsieur had ex- 
‘pressed this opinion in favour of the charter; for the scene had 
been arranged previously, and rehearsed by the august actors of 
the play. “That wonderful chronicle of imbecility and baseness, 
that brazen mirror of lies, the Moniteur, concludes its reports of 
the above speeches and proclamations by stating, “* Ce matin 
Monsieur est parti pour se rendre a Lyon.” All is safe: the 
true model of French chivalry,” the hero of Quiberon, is off for 
Lyons: and the monarchy may repose at its ease. 

ae muse of history has been represented to us hitherto as a 

ave personage ; narrating the events of which she has to take 
cognizance, in sounding periods, and treating with solemn hypo- 
crisy the hypocrites with whom she has to deal. It is in his 
decent, passionless, polite kind of way that the mexorable Moni- 
teur records, day by day, the above transactions; but its very 
gravity is a thousand times more laughable and more bitter than 
th: at of the most cruel satirist that ever lived, and no one can ex- 
press the ridicule of those famous personages of 1815 so well as 
they themselves record them. What impotent lies, and blind 
conceit, and useless meanness! ‘“ It is from among yourselves,” 
says the king to the army, “ that your officers shall henceforth be 
appoimted”—and at that moment half of the stout old soldiers 
of the republic had been driven from their commands, to make 
way for lads with pedigrees, or feeble old men who had never 
drawn a sword except against their country a score of years 
before. ‘ Let us swear, on our honour, fidelity to the charter,” 
_ the model of French chivalry: and the Count d’Artois’ hatred 
to the charter, in those days was as well known, as it was proved 
in later times. At the end of the farce Monsieur disappears, shriek- 
ing his war-cry, and waving his powerless sword,—Monsieur, 
who had gone down on his ‘knees, in 94, to be allowed to run 
away, * and leave his Vendeans to their fate. Is it possible that 
the pigmies and their king deceived themselves for a moment 
with regard to the issue “of the combat with Na oleon, and 
fancied that their puny efforts were likely to check him? It 
seems so. Condé, upon his ailes de pigeon, flew to La Vendée, 
to rouse up the old spirit of the Bocage; the Duke d’Angouléme, 
with Antigone, made for the south, “where > indeed both showed 
plenty of courage, if not of wisdom, and where Madame Royale 


* See the Memoirs of his Aide-de-camp, M. de Vauban. 
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especially was indefatigable in reviewing, inspecting, haranguing, 
As for the country, according to the veracious Moniteur, its en- 
thusiasm knew no bounds: and we had paragraph upon paragraph 
to show how, 1 in this place, ‘‘ Vive Henri Quatre” was sung again 
and again, amidst tears and shouts of loyalty; how prefects ‘and 
gencrals spoke in praise of Louis le Désiré; and how countless 
bands of royalist volunteers were formed every where, and longed 
to march against the Corsican. Did not ‘ 500 men of the 61st 
regiment, and. havi ing at their head the music of the regiment, 
and a superb company of sappers, march out from Nantes to sur- 
round the person of the king?” The Moniteur says so. You 
would suppose that the beards of the s sappers must have frightened 
Napoleon back to Elba again. At Beauvais, did not M. de 
Richemont, Brigadier de MM. les Gardes au Corps, compose 
some verses which were sung by the first actress—which were 
sung in a full theatre, to a parterre, “‘ qui a rivalisé d’enthousiasme 
avec toutes les loges?” Whatever boxes and pit could do, all 
France did. If embracing, and weeping, and singing, and talk- 
ing big, could arrest the monster, he would have turned back 
from Grenoble; but he was a callous monster, and did not care 
for tears, or embraces, or music, or the best and loudest of talk, 
and on he came, in spite of pit and boxes, and sentiment of all 
sorts. 

Other experiments were tried. Marshal Soult, the war minis- 
ter, was dismissed, and the Due de Feltre placed i in his stead. 
Will it be believed that, in spite of this concession, and in the 
teeth of Clarke, the unconscionable invader still advanced? A 
notable plan to stop Napoleon’s advances was that of Benjamin 
Constant, who said that the government must look for a man as 
great as the Corsican himself, and to this end proposed—La- 
fayette! This plan not being agreeable to the court, Constant 
tried another almost as effective. The author of Adolphe wrote 
a long leading article against Napoleon, which may be seen in 
the Débats to this very di ay. Not even this could sh: ike him. Nor 
the following tremendous attack upon the usurper, which appeared 
in that same journal on the 21st of March, 1814. 


“Tl n’est pas possible de se tromper. La France ne veut point de 
Buonaparte—d’un tigre qui n’eut jamais pitié pour personne, et qui ne 
peut regner que par los sang—Paris verroit renaitre des pr oscriptions plus 
affreuses que celles de la terreur, et regretteroit bient6t ce jour exécrable 
de vendemiaire, od Buonaparte foudroy oit ses citoyens sans défense, au 
milieu des rues et des places publiques—digne « appr rentissage d’un tyran ! 

“Toutefois son triomphe sera court. L’Est et le Midi sont armés 
contre lui. Le Nord n’a point écouté les pertides suggestions de ses 
émissaires. L’Quest n’a pas oublié d’étre fidéle a ses rois. Et au dehors 
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c’est en vain que Buonaparte a promis l’Alsace, la Lorraine, la Franche- 
Comté pour prix d'un secours honteur qui ne lui sera point accordé. 
L’Autriche met ses troupes en mouvement, mais c’est pour écraser l’en- 
fracteur des traités les plus solennels. L’Empereur Alexandre fait 
marcher 600,000 hommes pour garantir le traite de Paris. La Ba- 
viere, le Wurtemberg, la Prusse, |’Angleterre se lient 4 cette confedéra- 
tion liberatrice ; Europe entiére promet 4 la France de se sauver de 
son impitoyable ennemi, si la France ne peut se sauver elle-méme! 
Cet opprobre et ce malheur ne nous sont point réservés! Nous n’ime 
plorerons pas de la générosité de nos voisins les ressources que nous avons 
encore dans notre courage. Ce grand peuple qui a triomphe du monde 
ne verra pas sa gloire échouer contre le petit souverain d'une petite ile 
de la Méditerrannée échappé de ses cdtes en fugitif, et débarqueé sur les 
ndtres en brigand. La France sera délivré par la France, ou la France 
cessera d’exister ; et le néant vaudra mieux pour elle que la honte de re- 
tomber sous l’exécrable joug de son bourreau.”*—Débats, March 21. 

The reader knows very well what was the day on which this 
furious piece of declamation appeared in the Débats—the very day 
which brought the emperor back again. How strange the two 
paragraphs look in the Moniteur of the next morning. What an 
immense barrier does that leaden line set between them! 


“ Le roi et les princes sont partis dans la nuit.” 


“ S. M. l'empereur est arrivé ce soir 4 8 heures dans son palais des 
Tuileries.” 


All seems to be over. As for the honest Débats, which was 
rather for plunging headlong into nothing than “ imploring from 


* “Teceit is possible no more. France is sick of Bonaparte, and of a tiger who 
never felt an emotion of pity, and only reigned by blood. If he return, Paris may 
look out for proscriptions more ruthless than those of the reign of terror, and may 
soon regret that execrable day of Vendemiaire, when Bonaparte cannonaded her 
citizens without defence in the midst of her streets and public places. It was the 
worthy apprenticeship of a tyrant! 

“ At all events, however, his triumph must be short. The South and the East 
are in arms against him. The North has not listened to the perfidious sugges- 
tions of his emissaries—the West has not forgotten to be faithful to its kings. 
And abroad again, it is in vain that Bonaparte has offered Alsace, Lorraine, and 
Franche Comté, to Austria, as the price of a shameful succour. It will not be 
accorded to him—Austria has put her armies in motion, but they march to anni- 
hilate the breaker of the most solemn treaties. The Emperor Alexander sends 
forward 600,000 men in order to maintain the treaty of Paris. Bavaria, Wurtem- 
berg, Prussia, England, have joined this confederation for freedom; all Europe 
has promised France to save her, if France cannot save herself!—But no—this 
shame and grief will be spared us! We will not ask, from the generosity of our neigh- 
bours, the resources which we still possess in our own courage. ‘The great people 
which triumphed over the world will never yield to the petty sovereign of a petty 
isle in the Mediterranean, who has quitted his coast as a fugitive, and landed 
upon ours as a brigand. France shall be delivered by France, or France shall exist 
no more; and not to exist would be better for her than again to fall under the 
execrable yoke of her executioner.” 
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the generosity of its neighbours the opprobrium and misfortune of 
calling in their aid against Buonaparte,” (a logical phrase, and 
complimentary to the writer’s country as well as his talents)—as 
for the Débats, it had forgotten in the course of a single night its 
contempt for the little sovereign of the little island in the Mediter- 
ranean, and says with admirable naiveté. 

* The family of Bourbons quitted Paris last night: the direction 
which they have taken is not as yet known. 

“ To-day, Paris presents an aspect of security and joy. The Boule- 
vards are covered with an immense crowd, impatient for the arrival of the 
army, and the hero who is restored to them. The emperor found no 
other enemy than ¢he miserable libels which have been scattered in his 
way.” 

It was the fashion of Louis X VIIL’s court to sneer at the pro- 
clamations of Monsicur de Buonaparte, and to point with pride to 
the superior neatness and elegance of the compositions of their own 
monarch. It must be confessed however that the emperor's style 
had a merit of its own, and that even in the turning of an epigram 
he was sometimes not unsuccessful. Take a sentence from an im- 
perial and a royal proclamation. 


(Louis XVIII.) Bonaparte nous méprise assez pour croire que nous 
_— abandonner un souverain legitime pour partager le sort d'un 


omme qui n’est plus qu’un ayenturier. Rallions nous autour de la ban- 
niére des lys, 4 la voix de ce pére du peuple; il met & votre téte ce 
prince modéle des chevaliers Francais, dont ’heureux retour dans notre 
patrie  déja chassé l'usurpateur, et qui aujourd’hui va par sa présence 
détruire son seul et dernier espoir.” 

(Napoleon.) “ Frangais, il n'est aucune nation, quelque petite qu'elle 
soit, qui n‘ait eu le droit, et ne se soit soustraite au deshonneur d'obeir 
4 un prince imposé par un ennemi momentanément victorieux. Lorsque 
Charles VII. entra a Paris, et renversa le trone éphémére de Henri VI. 


il reconnut tenir son tréne de la vaillance de ses braves et non d'un 
Prince Regent d’Angleterre.””* 


How manly is the retort of Napoleon compared to the wretched 
abuse of the royal proclamation! What miserable stage claptraps 





* Louis XVIII. “Bonaparte despised us sufficiently to believe that we could 
abandon a legitimate sovereign to share the fortunes of a man who now is but an 
adventurer. Come, let us rally round the banner of the lilies, at the voice of the 
father of our people. He places at our head that prince who is a model of French 
chivalry, and whose happy return among us has already once chased the usurpet 
_— ,our country: and who goes by his presence to destroy his last and only 
nope. 

Napoleon. “Frenchmen! There is no nation, however small it may be, but has 
not had and exercised the right of freeing itself from the dishonour of obeying 
a sovereign imposed upon it by an enemy victorious for atime. When Charles VIL 
entered into Paris, and destroyed the ephemeral throne of Henry VI., he acknow- 
ledged that he owed his throne to the valour of his faithful soldiers, and not to 
a Prince-Regent of England.” 
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are those regarding “‘ the banners of the lilies;” and who but an 
ex-€migré w would ever have thought of talking of the Count d’Ar- 
tois as a model of chivalry, and telling the old soldiers of Wagram 
and Eylau, that Monsieur’s appearance had been enough to chasser 
their old victorious leader? 

This character of gentleman and chevalier is one which the 
courtiers of Charles X. have always persisted in giving to that 
prince, just as we in England in C leas s time were accustomed to 
hold up our Prince of Wales as the first gentleman of Europe, the 
pink and model of all that was gallant and graceful. But surel 
if any monarch of modern days deserve the title, poor old Louis 
Stanislaus Xavier merited it most especially, and was indeed a gen- 
tleman king. In the course of his long chequered life, he never 
departed from his rdle of gentleman. When D’ ‘Artois was 
dancing on the tight- “rope, Louis was occupied in a gentlemanlike 
way W ith his favourite classics; making a gentlemanlike liberal 

opposition to the mad conspiracies of his younger brother, or the 
haughty insolences of the following of Antoinette. 

He had a kind and gentle heart, too, shrinking from brutality, 
and averse to giving pain: and though a great prince, and of the 
best blood in Europe, had such natural parts as to fraternize, to a 
certain degree, with all others posses sing similar qualities of mind; 
forgetting | his pedigree in his wit. The followers of Artois and 
the Queen could little understand such liberality; and the saloons 
of the Luxembourg, during the time the Count de Provence 
occupied them, were considered almost as dangerous as those of 
the Palais Roy ral. Louis did not emigrate until after his brother; 
and because he did not breathe curses against the canaille of Paris, 
and vapour and rage, like the impotent maniacs who were raving 
round the silly Ww *hite flag of the emigration, his loyalty was 
voted questionable, and the vulgar energy of his younger brother 
was reccived as true chivalrous daring. 

In the course of his long w anderings as a crownless, kingdom- 
less king, his conduct was always noble and worthy; and his little 
scanty court, with its two or three old gentlemen, each providing 
his fruge al meal from the slender common purse, ‘looks to the full 
as worthy as the Tuileries of the same day, crammed with its 
aristocracy of grenadier-bullies, and sham highnesses and majesties. 
Napoleon always respected that poor, w andcring, royal Quixotism, 
m the days when the principle it represented “seemed as dead as 
the chivalry which Monsieur did not represent. How dignified 
are the letters, the protests of the feeble old man! The ver 
impotence of them renders them, as it were, worthy of still more 
respect and pity; and Napoleon was no savage Neoptolemus, to 
grow furious before the harmless shafts of this poor Priam; he 
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always seemed to treat Louis’s enmity as a part of the exiled 
prince’s duty, and did his character justice in good or evil 
fortune. When the emperor returned to the Tuileries (the 
armies of the most Christian king, the heroism of Monsieur, the 
tears of Madame Royale, having failed to arrest the progress of 
the Corsican upstart), the stout old man for a long time vowed 
that he would take his place upon his throne, and there meet the 
usurper face to face. It would have been a curious interview, 
and worth the listening to. But if the attempt to resist the 
advance of the great imperial ocean, by sitting Canute-like, and 
rebuking it from an arm-chair, sound ridiculous, there was that 
in the king’s behaviour which was not. He had won over, in a 
few months, Napoleon’s statesmen and soldiers by his prudence 
and wisdom; he had gained the hearts of every single person 
who approached him by gentleness and appropriate courtesy; 
high and low in the palace parted from him as from a father, 
and wetted their cockades with tears before they flung them 
away. 


After the disaster of Waterloo, there was yet some doubt 
whether the French would not be allowed to choose their own 
government; and the proclamations of the allied generals certainly 
were directed against Napoleon alone. But while Blucher and 
Wellington were advancing towards Paris, the family of Ghent 
passed into France at their heels; and the generals were too much 
occupied with what was before them, to think of looking back. 
The plan of the Bourbons was not an unadroit one, and required 
some courage, too: for the advancing allied armies left several forti- 
fied places behind them in the hands of Napoleon's troops; bands of 
them still covered the country; and a bold dash upon Louis and 
his court, such an one as Excelmans made upon a Prussian 
detachment at Versailles, might have put the whole august 
family into the hands of the tricolor party, with Talleyrand and 
Chateaubriand, and all their noble retinue. 

The tricolor party, however, was too much occupied with other 
matters to think of any such act of daring. During the emperor's 
absence with the army, the Chamber of Deputies had, on a 
sudden, found its powers of speech. The liberals talked of their 
rights and of those of the people; and murmured, not without 
reason, at the incompleteness of the Acte Additionel. When the 
news of the Waterloo disaster arrived, and a few hours afterwards 
Napoleon himself—this time too harassed and sad to enter son 
palais des Tuileries—the language of the liberals was still louder 
than ever, and the old smothered republican hate broke out and 
raged unchecked. It must have been a delight to old Lafayette 
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and the party to hear their own voice once again; to be able to 
spout proclamations and propose resolutions, “and to take oaths 
never to separate until the work of regeneration should be com- 
plete. For two or three days they carried all before them; they 
railed and kicked, and the old lion was too sick and weak to 
repel them: indeed, the spirit of the man was not equal to dis- 
aster, and he never, in any one instance, in Egypt or in Russia, 
at Fontainebleau or at St. Helena, showed himself great in it. 
Instead of parleying with the prating liberals, he should have 
done as Blucher did a week afterwards—sent a guard to shut up 
their assembly-house—and should have sent Lafayette and Lan- 
juinais to Vincennes. But he clung still to the hope of being 
able to please them ; and condescended to all sorts of poor sub- 
terfuges and entreaties in order to get their suffrages. One man 
he sends down to the Peers with a false account of the battle of 
Waterloo. ‘‘ Two days after the grand victory of Fleurus,” says 
Regnauld de St. Jean d’Angely, speaking in his name, ‘in 
which the Prussian army was cut to pieces, a second affair took 
lace, in which the advantage Was on our side, and in which the 
Finglich army met with enormous loss. At eight o’clock in the 
evening we were masters of the field of battle: we were only four 
leagues from Brussels. During the night reports spread by ill- 
disposed persons occasioned alarm; the consequence was, in the first 
place, a disorder, and in the next a disaster, to which the emperor 
was unable to put a stop.” 

But Ney, starting up wildly in his place, demolished the fabric 
of falsehood; and the liberals fell to shouting again; and with 
more oaths, resolutions and protests, called for the abdication of 
the only man who might still have made head against the storm 
that was coming, with terms at least (for a delay ‘and an appeal to 
the nation would have been fatal to the cause of the Bourbons) 
which might have given some chance to their liberal plans. 

It has been the fashion for writers of that line of politics 
much to exaggerate Fouché’s influence in the second restoration 
of the Bourbons, and to attribute their return chiefly to his 
intrigues. But considering that there was a nation, and an 
army of fifty thousand men, the former more than indifferent, 
the latter previously hostile to the Bourbon family,—a nation, 
and an army, and two chambers to direct them if they chose,— 
Fouché must have been a clever intriguer indeed to have taken 
the power out of their hands, had they but shown the commonest 
courage, or union, or strength of will. But as the chambers did 
not really seem to know what they wanted except to shout and 
talk and to get rid (like so many silly school-boys as they were) 
at any price of their old master, the crown fell naturally into 
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the power of the first person who was at hand to claim it, and for 
once Louis XVIII. was not far off. Fouché’s intrigue does not 
seem to have gone much beyond warning the king of the unpopu- 
larity of the emperor, the imbecility of the patriots, and the 
necessity to be on the spot, to take advant ige of whatever 
might befal. 

& . ; . ; a 

So once more Louis Stanislas took up his residence in his 
ancestor’s old palace, and made belief to govern the Beau Royaume 
de France. Once more the great Dreux Brézé was in his ‘glory, 
and the good old customs of Louis XIV.’s court almost as ‘nobl 

observed as they had been a hundred and fifty years before. Royal 
guards accompanied the king’ s meat from the kitchen, and noble 
bayonets surrounded his wine as it was brought from the cellar. 
None of the old traditions of the monarchy + were forgotten; not 
even the ceremony of a mistress, who had her private entrances 
to the cabinet of the poor weak old man, and held her court as 
it became the mistress of a French king to do. Madame Royale 
had her priests and confessors, and indulged i in her immitigable 
grief to her heart’s content: and seminaries for the faithful sprung 
up every where; and noble young virgins were consigned to them, 
as in the good old days, that elder ‘brothers might be enriched, 
and the glory of ancient families preserved. Missionaries freuia 
the Jesuits to the congregation preached repentance in the pro- 
vinees, and marched from village to village singing lugubrious 
hymns and parading with banner and cross. Fast days were 
multiplied, and every courtier who had his fortune to make, 
took a scourge and a confessor, and was ready to walk barefoot 
to church. Even in the first month of the king’s reign, old 
heathen Soult was converted; and marched gr: avely in a pro- 
cession with a candle in his hand, instead of his: w orldly marshal’s 
staff. The wondering old soldiers of the republic saw each regi- 
ment provided with a chaplain, called with a true French inge- 
nuity premier capitaine, and were marched to mass as regularly as 
to dinner. It was chiefly through the piety and good sense of Mon- 
sicur, that these salutary reforms were effected; the party surround- 
ing hime 3 in the Pavillon Marsau said that the “hope of the nation 
rested entirely in him, and looked upon the king as little better 
than a Jacobin and an impie. 

The contest between the king and the royalists, so much more 
royalist than himself, lasted now with little intermission until the 
death of Louis. On his return from Ghent, the party had disco- 
vered that the monarch’ s old favourite during the emigration, M. 
de Blacas, was excessiv ely odious to the nation; and succeeded in 
procuring the dismissal of that minister, who went into an honour- 
able exile as ambassador at Rome. He was not much missed by the 
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monarch, who though faithful in his likings, had an easy good nature, 
which reconciled him quickly to the absence of his friends, and 
who had already a substitute for Blacas in the person of M. Decazes. 
The new favourite was young and docile ; persevering modesty 
was the means of his success. He is said to have misquoted 
Horace in order that his master might have the pleasure to correct 
him; and the old prince vaunted him as his pupil, as Louis XIV. 
had done in the case of Chamillart and other secretaries of his 
time. 

The opening days of Louis's second reign must indeed have 
been humilis ating to the monarch and to the. country. It was the 
prince’s pride to be a Fre mchman, while his brother and his party 
had almost forgotten the title: ond a legitimist historian has even 
shown, that w vhen the king and their commander the Duke of 
WwW ellington were loyally hastening the period for withdrawing the 
army of occupation, the Carlists viewed their retreat with Sorrow, 
and even intrigued and conspired against the measure that was 
once more to set France free of its invaders. But it must have 
been a sad sight for the prince, to view from his palace windows 
English red coats and Prussian cannon—the Bois de Boulogne 
burning i in some drunken outrage of the one, the monuments of 
the capital threatened by the brutal hatred of Blucher. The 
Louvre and the Museum were emptied of the precious spoils that 
the victorious robberies of Napoleon had gathered there: and 
though the measure was one of retaliation quite justifiable in 
people once conquered who had become conquerors in their turn, 
it mortified French vanity as much as any other disaster which 
had befallen the nation, and still forms the subject of angry com- 
plaint and declamation. 

Then came a measure, in the interest of the king and his allies 
still more necessary—the disbanding of the gallant imperial army, 
which though longing to revenge its defeat at Waterloo, had con- 
sented to quit the capital on the ‘approach of the allies, and had re- 
treated behind the Loire. The execution of this measure was 
confided to almost the only militar , leader who had passed through 
those difficult times without a stain upon his honour, the noble 
and loyal Macdonald. Making some conditions, which were after- 
wards unfulfilled, these brave men bravely laid down their arms, 
and their glorious old colours; and retired to their homes, to labour 
and live as they best might, or to starve in neglect and inaction. 
The Carlist party, those admirable heroes and patriots, pursued 
with insults their triumph over these gallant men, and talked 
of the brigands de la Loire! Instead of 1 prating and spouting in 
their silly chambers of representatives, why had not the provi- 
sional government (the national government as it called itself), 
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after Napoleon’s abdication, retreated with these troops to Tours, 
and made a stand in favour of the people?—but their faculty only 
lay in talking: they were now lurking im hiding-places, or fugitive, 
and the conquering party were preparing their lists of proscriptions, 
and meditating their revenge at leisure. 

According to Labourdonnaye’ e’s notorious project of “‘ Amnesty,” 
no less than eleven hundred of the first men in France were to fall 
under the proscribed list. No enemy that France ever had, no 
tipsy Prussian who was for blowing up bridges and monuments, no 
Cossack or English barbarian (as the polite inhabitants of La Nou- 
velle Athénes were accustomed to call their conquerors), ever in- 
sulted the nation so much as Frenchmen themselves insulted it in 
those wretched days of 15. Quite furious with the king’s un- 
christian charity, it is said that the royalists of the south medi- 
tated having a kingdom of their own, the kingdom of Acqui- 
taine, with ‘Antigone and the Duke d’Angouléme for queen and 
king: meanwhile their bands ravaged the country, organizing 
massacres and murdering officers and marshals in cold blood, for 
the glory of God and the advancement of the catholic religion. 
The authors of those massacres were never punished, scarcely ¢ even 

sought for; and having their orders from Paris, no attempt was 
ever made. to discover from whom the orders emanated. t was 
thus the Carlist party were laying the foundations for the throne of 
their favourite monarch, that true model of French chivalry. 

The king’s first ministry had been rather of a liberal cast; but 
the Carlist party found Talleyrand too gentle, and Fouché odious. 
The Duke of Otranto was endeavouring to exercise his functions 
of police minister, as humanely as was possible; but the Chamber 
would not suffer him; it was said that Madame would fall down 
“‘ raide morte” at the sight of one of the murderers of her father: 
so the king compromised ; the Talleyrand cabinet was dissolved 
to make way for that of Richelieu; and Joseph Fouché thought 
no doubt, that it was a pity the young king of Rome had lost 
his father’ s inheritance, and that the army of the Loire was dis- 
solved. 

With the Richelieu ministry, into which were admitted Vau- 
blane and two other organs of the ultra party, came the famous 
chamber, which the king, in one of his unlucky compliments 
called the chambre introuvable. It began by enacting laws against 
sedition; by suspending - the liberty of the subject; and when a 
member called for an inquiry into the murderous scenes then 
daily enacted in the south, the royalist body rose in a fury and 
called the traitor to order, and the Verdets were left to their 
work. The king, with a strenath of mind rather to be wondered 
at, found courage, in the autumn of 1816, to dissolve the chambre 
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introuvable, and to modify a ministry which seemed inclined to 
follow his brother’s orders rather than his own. Some facts of 
note occurred during its existence. The famous and mysterious 
treaty of the Holy Alliance was signed by the sovereigns before 
quitting Paris; the mad insurrection of Grenoble broke out and 
subsided, and the pitiless axe was set to work; ‘“ the handsome 
swordsman” of Napoleon’s army died in a vain attempt to regain 
the kingdom that had once belonged to him; and Ney, the bravest 
of the brave, was shot—the noblest of traitors. How much did the 
Bourbons lose ; in their thirst for that generous blood ! 

As has been the case since the revolution ( and during the 
empire and the republic too, and indeed, ever since it was fairly 
beaten ), the ultra party hesitated at no methods to gain power: 
it condescended to all sorts of alliances, and professed any prin- 
ciples which were likely to annoy its opponents. Thus, against 
certain measures of the Richelieu-Decazes ministry restricting the 
liberty of the press, the Ultra-Royalists were as loud as the 
angriest patriots of the Gauche; when, on the contrary, Gouvion 
St. C yr brought forward his motion regulating the promotions in 
the army, the, Royalists cried out against the principles of seniority, 
and doclaved that the sole giver of rank should be the king. In this 
year, 1818, the army on which they relied far more than on any 
troops of their own was withdrawn from France; and it is pleasing 
to find in the pages of at least one legitimist writer* a tribute to 
the loyalty of the Duke of W ellington. 

The same author speaks of the ministry of Dessolle as the 
greatest and most sincere effort made by the Bourbons to conciliate 
the independent party in France; and why was it unsuccessful ? asks 
M. Capefigue: because the Independents wished for something 
more than mere liberty under a legitimate crown! The opinion 
is, no. doubt, a very correct one. Al Bourbon king was not what the 

ation wanted: he was only suffered. 

But who in this ne was sincere ?—the Ultras were not a 
whit more so than the Liberals; their vows of fidelity to the 
charter were mere mockery; Charles X. was their king, reigning 
in spite of his brother and over him, and waiting only for the 
time when he could dare the measures, which were afterwards 
the cause of his ruin. 

The Ultras were never deceived about their position; they knew 
that the country hated them: but they were a large and powerful 
class, possessors of by far the greater part of the soil ; lords, therefore, 
of those who lived by its cultivation; and, aware of their danger, 
determined to meet and, if possible, to trample it down. They 


* Capefigue, vol. iii, 
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would use for this purpose all means within their power; the 
prayed for foreign intervention, and menaced the timid king deen 
the ambassadors of his potent allies. The prisons and the oibbet, 
the laws of suspicion and against the press, the terrors of hell- -fire, 
shouted by swarms of priests to an ignorant population in the 
provinces—any means were employed | by them, none were too 
great or too mean. Could they forget their noble blood, and eight 
hundred years of empire? Could they forget that, in its last fit 
of irresistible wrath, the nation had flung them from ‘her, and that 
now they were come back to their own, their only means of holding 
it was by fear? On the other hand, had all the counts and mar quises 
that came trooping back from exile been so many Bayards or Dunois, 
and all the myriads of black priests that processioned through the 
country so many St. Vincents-de-Paul,—no doubt the nation 
would have hated them equally. It had given them a thousand 
— trial, and had flung them off at last—right or wrong it had 
a prejudice against them. Louis XVIII. and one or two of his 
ministers might have had generous intentions; but the times were 
out of joint, the national party would not trust them: the men of 
the Minerve and the Nain Jaune were as bigoted in their way ag 
the furious denunciators of the revolution, the mystical Marcellus, 
or the foul-mouthed Labourdonnaye. And so when either party 
dared, it did not disguise its hatred. Manuel in the Chamber of 
Deputies of the nation talked somewhat too liberally for the taste 
of the majority—so the majority turned him out: against all law, 
right, usage if you will: but where was the need of ceremony? 
Having the upper hand, the Ultras were resolved to use it, and 
conspired asit were openly i in the face of the king and the nation. 
Manuel and his friends were conspiring under- hand; the charbon- 
nerie was spread all over the kingdom of F rance, and ventes esta- 
blished in every barrack and atélier. The first six years of Louis 
XVIIL’s reign were passed in attempts, on the wor thy old monarch’s 
art, to reconcile himself to these irreconcilable parties. He was 
King of France, and had he not composed a charter for the people, 
and was he not kind and easy of heart? But he was the first 
gentleman i in France, too, and must not desert his caste; so the 
system of his first ministers was a see-saw system, down alternately 
among the people, and up high among the aristocracy. Each 
hated him for favouring the other. The catastrophe of the Duke 
de Berri, however, frightened the timid old man from tasting further 
of his popular pleasures. Henceforth he yielded up his power into 
the hands of his brother; yielded up even his favourite Decazes; 
who, as innocent of the Duke of Berri’s murder as the reader of 
this sentence, was nevertheless str rangely implicated in the crime, 
was charged as an accomplice even in the Chamber, and was compli- 
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mented by M. de Chateaubriand in a savage figure of speech that 
would have been brutal in the mouth of Chactas.* 

The duke’s death was made the occasion of severe reprisals 
against the Liberals, who were all made answerable for Louvel’s 
crime. ‘The press was str: aightway put into irons, the representa- 
tion of the country altered; the people replied with revolts and 
conspiracies, and the murder of his son brought Monsieur still 
nearer to power. ‘The deceased prince’s place was speedily filled 
by his son, hailed at his birth as the child of miracle, as chris- 
tened by the diplomatic corps, the “‘ Enfant de l’Europe:” and 
as the little boy was held at the font—the king, in the height of 
his happiness, distributing crosses and cordons ‘bleus, the nobles 
and the diplomacy dancing and feasting for joy in innumerable 
balls and banquets—the greatest monarch that fr rance ever knew 

was dying a lonely exile at St. Helena. What feasting and 
splendour had there been ten years before, when Ais son was born 
in that same palace of the Tuileries, what wiping of courtiers’ 
eyes, what thundering of cannon, what thanks to providence 
too that had thus perpetuated the heroic race of Napoleon. In- 
deed the Moniteur is a wonderful book. There we may read 

both stories to this day. All that false loyalty and lying religion— 
all those sham tears of sentiment and hypocritical hiccups of j joy— 
they are all put down in that great gazctte, that famous uncon- 
scious satirist. 

There was much good in Louis X VIII; and it was decreed, as 
in the case of King Josiah of old, that the evils which were to 
happen to his race should not occur in his time. Before that 
event took place, the kind and loyal Richelieu left the ministry 
and die 5 and was replaced by Villéle, who, having had his hatred 

gratified in the disgrace of one of his rivals, Decazes, was soon 
able to indulge in a “triumph over a second enemy, Chateaubriand: 
The great v iscount, the magnifique ambassadeur, as he called him- 
self, the great trumpet of legitimacy, was treated with no more cere- 
mony than a lackey—stripped of his ministerial livery and turned, 
at a moment’s warning, out of doors. Any man who wants 
to know, what he did and thought, and how ‘he influenced 
Europe, may read, in the cracked-brained poct’s own loud phrases, 
how great a character he was for a time on the world’s stage. One 
of his great works was the invasion of Spain, meditated by him 
as a means of raising the glory of the Bourbon family, by allow- 
ing them to inscribe a few victories upon their white flag. 
Accordingly, i in spite of English remonstrances, the Duke of 


* “His foot has slipped in the blood of the Duke de Berri.” 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 2E 
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Angouléme, with a gallant army of a hundred thousand men, 
marched into Spain; became immortal by the victory of Tro- 
cadero (the arch of the Etoile, at present dedicated to another emi- 
nent conqueror, was intended by the Bourbons to have been con- 
secrated to the Ex-Dauphin’s fame); rescued Ferdinand from the 
Constitutionalists at Cadiz; and interceded vainly with that 
insane butcher and bigot; for brave men who never asked for 
any thing but a rational liberty, and would never have been in 
the murderer's hands but that France had a wish to go to war. 

Indeed it would be difficult to assign any other reason. If 
the reader wants a specimen of oratory the most impertinent, 
the most egregiously conceited and pompous, and of reasoning 
the most utterly ignorant and false, he may be referred to the 
speeches of the illustrious foreign secretary of the day—the 
author of the Pilgrimage to Jer usalem, Monsieur de Chateaubriand. 
And when after the congress of Verona, Mr. Canning offered, 
through the Duke of Wellington, a — on the part of 
Great Britain between France and Spain, asking from the for- 
mer a detail of the grievances which were the occasion of the me- 
ditated war, M. de Montmorency replied, ‘ that the causes of the 
differences between France and Spain were not of that precise 
and distinct nature which would admit of an exact and special 
definition: that a new state of things was formed by the relations 
of the two countries: that the opinions favoured in Spain were 
dangerous to the states of his most Christian majesty: in fact that 
the mutual exasperation was such that France would prefer all 
the inconvenience of a war to the risking of the other alterna- 
tive.”* 

Upon a plea so audacious as this, the hero of the South carried 
a hundred thousand men across the Spanish frontier. This in- 
solence with regard to Spain seems to be in the French govern- 
ment, since Louis XIV.’s time, quite traditional; and we “had an 
instance of it but the other day, when Queen Christina, banished 
from her kingdom, was allowed to conspire at her ease in the 
very palace of the king of the French, and was permitted, nay, 
encouraged, to send her emissaries to create a rebellion in her 
behalf, and to perish bootlessly in her service. Nor is the same 
impudent and reckless game, we see, yet thought hopeless. 

It was in combating this shameless invasion of 1822, that 
Manuel uttered the words which caused his banishment from the 
Chamber. As a matter of wonder and curiosity, we may mention 
the words here. Manuel said, “‘ that which caused the ruin of 


* Capefigue, vol. viii, p. 7. 
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the Stuarts was the protection of France, which placed them in 
opposition with public opinion, and prevented them from looking 
to the nation for support. It was when the misfortunes of the 
royal family of France called upon it the attention of foreign 
powers, that republican France, fecling that she must defend her- 
self with new force, and new enere ey” * © © This was all— 
the Chamber could hear no more "as dragged from 
the tribune for daring to allude Sa a fact patent in history—in 
this way the laws were understood, and the compact with the 
country was kept. 

Thus, as Louis XVIII. was on his death-bed, the principles of 
the famous treaty of 1815—concluded “ in the name of God, our 
divine Saviour Jesus Christ, the Word of the Most-High,” and 
to the benefits of which the sovereigns who first signed it called all 
the people and monarchs of Christendom—seemed now indeed to 
have become the law of the European continent. ‘There is some- 
thing awful in the words of that mystical treaty—a solemn pro- 
clamation, by which the kings of the earth declared themselves 
the allies of God, and acted as if their authority proceeded from 
Heaven’s especial commission. Tn taking this awtul title upon him- 
self, one at least of the signers of the treaty, Alexander, appears to 
have been sincere. A strange mystic man, believing himself or- 
dained by Providence to combat with the ‘incarnation of evil in 
the person of Napoleon, and to blot out the shame and disgrace 
which had been brought upon the world by the temporary tri- 
umph of the detestable Revolution. And ac cordingly, in Spain, 
im the Italian States, in Naples, in Piedmont,—w henever the 
people, impatient under the yoke of their ralers, endeavoured to 
lighten or to remove it, these great lieutenants of God, as the 
styled themsely es, used their 1 ‘ast strength to quell the opening 
dis affection, and ‘spread out their huge arms to crush it. No 
conspiracy was so dark but the keen eyes of their spies detected 
it, nor so remote but that the immeasurable lines of their soldiery 
could reach and destroy it. The Spanish invasion was the act b 
which France signed its adhesion to the alliance. In the sicken- 
ing bombast of the day, the king said that ‘‘ a hundred thousand 
Frenchmen, commanded } by a prince of the royal family, marched, 
invoking the God of Saint Louis, to maintain a descendant of 
Henry IV. upon the throne of Spain, to preserve that fair king- 
dom from ruin, and to reconcile it with Europe.” The earotte 
and the inquisition were the mild subsequent means employed for 
reconciling that “ fair kingdom” with Europe. The blood of 
Riégo was offered as a sacrifice to the God of St. Louis (God of 
St. Louis! as if the Almighty was the exclusive Deity of that 
2E2 
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despicable family). Twenty years of oppression and anarchy, of 
misrule and civil commotion, have been the consequences to 
Spain of this shameful tyranny on the part of the French, and 
the incendiary policy of the madman Chateaubriand. In the 
name of what God is it, that the younger branch of St. Louis's 
family is inclined to continue the system which has always been 
a favourite with his house? 

One of the last acts which the poor old dying Louis was made 
to sign, was the establishment of the censorship; for little other 
reason, that one can imagine, except that Monsieur might be able 
to perform an act of popularity, by abolishing the law so soon as 
he succeeded to his brother’s crown. Virtually, the royal power 
had been for some time in his hands. ‘The astute minister had 
fashioned and strengthened the Ultra party so well, that all oppo- 
sition was quelled, and Louis had been for a long time a mere 
puppet in their hands—a thing, says M. Blanc, “ which, in ad- 
dressing, people called Sire.” Louis flattered himself, on his 
death-bed, that, like Henry IV., he had louvoyé entre les partis, 
and given to each his due; and calling for the little Duke of 
Bourdeaux, recommended to his brother a similar prudence, and to 
ménager the crown of the child. His brother followed his own 
way: and Louis, who had not been able to follow his, but had 


been obliged to sacrifice his friends, his a and his kindly 


nature to the greedy impetuosity of the fierce aristocracy sur- 
rounding him, was fain to console himself as best he might. He 
met death gracefully, as a gentleman should, distributing little 
kind epigrams to his weeping friends, uttering little apophthegms 
of small wisdom, and expiring with a bon mot on his lips.* 


He was carried to his grave in much greater state than ever 
was shown at the burial of any monarch of his family. All Paris 
went to witness the show; and if the people did not shed any 
tears, at least they were more decorous than the courtiers of the 
new king. A worthy man, of true devotion but small wit, Mon- 
sieur de Frayssinous, a bishop iz partibus, pronounced the dead 
kine’s funeral oration. He took occasion to stigmatize the doings 
of the liberals, to chastise their impiety, to rebuke their godless 
desire of imparting vain knowledge even to the lowest classes. It 
was for this aristocratic view of the use and abuse of letters, that 
the Bishop of Hermopolis was probably chosen to be a member 
of the French Academy; to the scandal of the Parisians, to whom 
that institution has afforded matter for scandal ever since its 
establishment. 


* “ Un roi de France doit mourir dans son fauteuil.” 
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Still more sumptuous than Louis’s burial, was Charles’s corona- 
tion, which was performed with all the Gothic ceremonies which 
tradition had consecrated; and which, not more singular, perhaps, 
than the same ceremony with us, was viewed by the mass of 
Frenchmen with very different feelings to those with which 
Englishmen a few years ago welcomed the same sight. The sym- 
bols of a religion to which they were indifferent, and a royalty which 
they had learned to hate and scorn, only provoked impatience 
and anger among the people. To this day liberals talk with anger 
about the cost of the affair. The Moniteur, with its usual trust- 
worthiness, provided a miracle for the occasion. ‘* When the 
bottle of heaven-sent oil was broken by the republicans, pious 
hands,” said the pious journal, ‘‘ gathered up the fragments, and 
some of the ointment was preserved. ‘Thus it is beyond a doubt 
that the sacred oil which was poured upon Charles X. in the 
solemnity of his coronation, was the same which has consecrated 
all the monarchs of France since the time of Clovis—the same 
which was brought by a dove to St. Rémi.” A precious talisman, 
truly, with its divine pedigree satisfactorily authenticated, both 
by contemporary testimony and subsequent events. 

Magnificent representatives of all the kings of Europe attended 
at the ceremony: the memoirs and journals of the time are full of 
their splendours: and people still talk with awe of the festival 
given by Monseigneur de Northumberland. No king ever sat 
down to such a feast since the days of Belshazzar. 

The first great act of the king’s reign was the passing of the 
famous bill awarding the milliard of indemnity to the émigrés 
who had suffered by the revolutionary proscriptions. The chief 
person who profited by the measure (a three per cent. loan was 
established, and the creditors paid with it) was Monseigneur the 
Duke of Orleans, then one of the most loyal subjects of the 
crown. Contemporaries have recorded the prince’s behaviour 
when admitted to occasional interviews or repasts with the king 
—the immense outpourings of his gratitude; how he would jump 
up suddenly at dinner to give vent to his irrepressible feelings; 
and shout, with tears in his eyes, ‘* Vive a jamais le Roi!” He 
was not contented that his sovereign should have an ordinary life, 
he wished him an eternity: nothing less would content that loyal 
heart. It is said that Louis XVIII., who piqued himself upon 
his knowledge of the world, mistrusted this excessive tenderness 
of Monseigneur. But Charles X. thought better of his cousin, 
and made a Royal Highness of him. Out of the milliard of 
— his Royal Highness had fourteen millions to his 
share. 
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The debates which the indemnity-question raised were extra- 
ordinarily loud and bitter, and the country was, if possible, more 
angry at this outlay than at the famous pay ments to the allies 
which had caused so much indignation in Louis XVIIL’s reign. 
Toa stranger, perhaps s, whose pockets are not in question, neither 
payment seems altogether unjust or uncalled for. The French 
had mulcted every state in Europe to many times the amount 
which they were called upon to pay. Napoleon boasted of such 
robberies, which paid the cost of his i invasions, and made them 
matters of public pride and congratulation in numerous public 
documents and messages to his government. Were reprisals not 
to be expected? or is there any Frenchman of the present day 
who believes what he asserted at St. Helena, that (plundering, 
as it were, in self-defence) he never began awar! In like man- 
ner, the pillage and exaction of the Convention were too mon- 
strous ever to be passed into a law: for the credit of the nation it 
was good that such injustice should be repealed: and had the 
government of the Restoration dared to attempt such a system—to 
seize men of liberal opinions; if present, to behead them, and 
then confiscate their property; or, if absent, to take the property 
without the owner’s head—what would have been the ery of the 
liberals? and would the Revolution have provided no act of in- 
demnity for them? 

The very small liberal fraction, however, which had seats in 
the Chamber , adroitly took advantage of the bill and the arrogant 
cupidity of the majority, to speak to the country, and renew, in 
the strongest language which they could venture to use, their 
protest against the government of the Bourbons. Their oppo- 
nents gave them opportunities enough. In a house of 383 
members, Monsieur de Villéle boasted to have a majority of 300 
that would vote for him and for any thing with him:— 320 
members of the house were ez-privilegiés, of whom 284 had titles: 
—260 deputies* finally were public functionaries :—and this body 
proceeded to vote indemnities to itself, being judge in its own 
cause. 

Some of the party argued (in direct opposition to the charte— 
but what mattered?) that it was not the é émigrés, but the present 
holders of the estates, that should be indemnified; the former 
simply re-entering into possession of the property of which the 
revolution had deprive ed them. This was the only question with 
the chamber; for as to the opposition, it was almost null. But in 
bandying about the terms of the indemnity, the members spoke 


* Léonard Gallois. 
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as men of their character might be expected to speak, in terms 
of very small respect for the party which held the property, and 
which had had dealings with the revolution; and this absurd 
misplaced insolence was most adroitly seized by General Foy, 
who made it the matter of a protest with which the whole country 
rung. ‘ This law,” said he, ‘* which, according to the intentions 
of the sovereign, and discussed in another way, might have been 
made a law of peace and union, has become a declaration of war 
and an instrument of vengeance and hate. The emigration no 
longer asks an indemnity, it asks to have back its estates: by 
influence or by force it will have them back. And is it not clear 
to see that all the power is in their hands?—if intrigue fails, who 
can doubt that it has stronger means to use? Under these cir- 
cumstances we have a duty to fulfil. The projects of the emigra- 
tion are clear; no one can doubt them after the present discussion. 
Gentlemen, the present proprietors of the national domains are, 
for the most part, sons of those who purchased them. Let them 
remember that, in this discussion, their fathers have been called 
‘ thieves and villains,* and that a compromise with the ancient 
proprietors would be an admission of their fathers’ dishonesty, 
and an insult upon their memory. Let them remember, if force 
is employed to deprive them of property which is legally theirs, 
that they have the king and the charter with them, and that 
they are twenty to one.” 

This speech was called an appeal to rebellion, and indeed it 
was little less. It put an end, however, to the discussion upon 
the bill, which was voted for the émigrés in money and not in 
lands. Foy died in the course of the year, when the people 
showed their opinion of the rebel. It is said that two hundred 
thousand people attended at his funeral; and, as he had died poor, 
the nation rapidly subscribed a million of frances for his widow 
and family. Every man who signed the subscription, or who 
was present at his burial, protested in his name or his person, 
against the Bourbon family. 

And the minister still boasted of his faithful three hundred, 
and brought in bills after his own heart. Among ihese was the 
law against sacrilege. Robbery in a church was to be punished 
with the penalty inflicted on parricides, who in France march to 
the guillotine with a black veil on their heads;—to make the 
punishment more tremendous, some sage of the chamber proposed 
that the culprit should be covered with a red veil as more suited 
to the horrid nature of the crime. Those who insulted the host 


* M. Duplessis de Grenedan had said in debate, that the estates had been 
“ volés par des scélérats.” 
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were to have their hands cut ig Does not one fancy oneself 
back in the fifteenth century?—Nay, further back still. Poor 
Bardolph was but hanged ‘“ for stealing pix”—the rude legislators 
of his time had not invented any thing beyond the simple rope, 
nor arrived at the luxury of melodramatic killing, of murder in 
a red veil. And these things took place only five years before the 
revolution of 1830, ina city calling itself the Nouvelle Athines— 
in a place renowned for all the graces of civilization, sparkling 
fashion, and refined wit! The next thing, as Count Molé said 
in an indignant protest in the peers,—the next thing after muti- 
lating a man for talking irreligion, would have bee en to cut his 
tongue out for thinking it; -—and 1 w he: knows how far M. Villéle, his 
king, his clergy, and the three hundred might have gone? There 
was the Inquisition: were not heretics abroad, and the pious 
Dominic a canonized saint of the church? Was not Louis XIV. 
a great monarch, and his method of dealing with the protestants 
a stern but just one? Already, on a small scale, the catholics of 
the south had set this system of persecution to work; and in the 
interest of religion and the monarchy, some such system might 
be renewed advantageously—in the true interest of the people 
too, who might be saved from further falling into error, by the 
exercise of a little timely severity. Who can look on proposi- 
tions such as that on sacrilege, debated and agreed on by the 
Bourbon parliament, and wonder at the deep hatred of the people 
for every member and supporter of that fatal race? M. Cape- 
figue, the apologist of legitimacy, speaks of the great advances 
which the nation made during the Bourbon reign. Commerce and 

manufactures flourished; the funds were high; the public works 
of the country adv anced daily. But it is too much to attmbute 
these benefits to the Bourbons:—we might as well be thankful 
to George III. for permitting the invention of the steam-engine. 
Peace (and that not from benevolence, but from necessity) was 
the only benefit that the exiled family brought to the country; 
even that, the nation persisted in considering as a degradation and 
a didhonoar. They called it cowardice. Who can be surprised 
if the people looked with suspicion even at the good which their 
rulers did, if good it were? They were so false that the people 
could not but mistrust them, and were prejudiced through sheer 
experience. 

Thus all the hatreds, and terrors, and admirations, of the resisting 
party became exaggerated. Men of very small capacity wer ¢ looked 
upon as patriots of extraordinar ‘y virtue; the peers w ho were making, 
according to their fashion, a little polite opposition, and a few 
gentlemanlike protests to the acts of the commons (whose majority 
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of 300 were taking by far too great a share in the government of 
the country), were “flattered and bepraised by the liberals, for the 
small services they rendered. ‘The law-courts had, too, their day 
of popularity; they dealt mildly with one or two incriminated 
journals—perhaps the members of the bar were not sorry to have 

an opportunity to show their superiority to the clergy; and to 
renew, as M. Blanc says, an appearance of the contests between the 
old parliaments. All parties fight with such passionate weapons, 
and describe each other in caricature! The report of Monsieur 
= Montlosier against the Jesuits, which was hailed at the time of 

ts appearance with snconceivable eagerness, with its threatened 
“five hundred facts more astonishing the one than the other,” 
reads more like a fable now, and was read in 1828 as a text-book. 
By crying out incessantly against this béte noire of the priesthood, 
a “journal (the C onstitutionnel) made its fortune; copies of Voltaire 
and Rousseau were sold by thousands; it was a proof of liberalism 
to carry about the Tartuffe in your pocket; and such absurd books 
as Ducis’ Origine des Cultes became regular fi amily reading. Men 
made themselves deists out of mere opposition, and shrunk from 
black caps and soutanes with a hatred that was quite cowardly. 
M. Blane sneers at this panic of the middle- classes; but the hatred, 
though ex: agger: ated, was just in its origin. W hat feeling could a 
clergy excite that had already found a miracle for the king’ 8 coro- 
nation, that had opened convents for men and women, that had 
passe 'd the sacrilege laws, that wanted to monopolize the education 
of France, that sent curious missionaries prying into every family, 
and, by ten thousand voices every Sunday from the pulpit, cursed 
the revolution and all belonging to it —all protestants, all free- 
thinkers, all liberals,—what could such a body expect to gain but 
hatred and terror? The very notion of a secret society added to 
such feelings. Who could te Il how vast the conspiracy was! ?-—every 
man’s imagination might fashion it at will; and exaggerated it 
cert: unly was, beyond all the bounds of reason. 

In spite, then, of the three hundred, M. de Villéle began to find 
his position was ‘still susceptible of amelioration. In the midst of 
the perpetual tricks and tyranny resorted to with the press,—the 
buying up of old journals, the establishing and withdrawing of the 
censorship, the i imposing of numerous restrictions,—the ‘country 
managed to make its ideas public, and to indicate its hatred of the 
ministry. On the 29th of April, 1827, Charles X. held his 
famous review of the National Guards, w hose uniforms were never 
seen in Paris after that day, until they appeared behind the barri- 

cades of July. The guards as they defiled before the king shouted, 

“* A bas les ministres, & bas les jesuites ;” and the monarch gave vent 
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to his anger, at sounds so disrespectful. But he had very ee 
forgotten his displeasure, and the Moniteur was actually im poss 
sion of a document declaring that the monarch had been seodivel 
with the usual affecting demonstrations of loyalty with which 
“‘ tous les coeurs Francais are animated, &c.,” when news was 
brought that some of the companies marching home and past the 
windows of the ministers’ hotel, had shouted their cry with re- 
doubled vehemence. It was resolved to disband the National 
Guard. The Moniteur in inserting the one paragraph for the 
other, was spared the publication of one lie more; and the king, 
at a stroke, laid down forty thousand bayonets, that would have 
defended him i in the days of J uly. 

The measures, of course, excited vast murmurs and disapprobation. 
But the ministry thought itself strong enough to dispense with the 
public applause: and was, no doubt, not sorry for the occasion 
which it had found of setting aside this useless band of meddling, 
prating citizens, and of rendermg them harmless by scattering 
them. The king was to draw the army more closely to him, and 

camps were formed at Saint Omer, and grand reviews held. In 
the midst of this splendour, and with the beau fait @armes de 
Navarin coming to his aid, Monsieur de Villéle thought now of 
making a still more decided step forward. A batch of new peers 
(seventy- six in number), which took out of the chamber of depu- 
ties a number of royalists of the extreme right who had been in- 
subordinate and troublesome, were flung into the upper house, 
which had been making some opposition. A new chamber was 
called, the minister thought himself secure of the elections, and of 
seven years (according to the new parliamentary constitution) of 
uninterrupted continuance of his system. 

He had not, however, taken count of the growth of op position 
out of the house: Foy and Manuel had not spoken in vain: and 
in spite of the a ices he had to give away, and the corruption and 
intimidation which he wielded so unse rupulous sly, the new elee- 
tions returned a ve ry considerable number of liberals, and the 
people were wild with joy. Dupin, Mauguin, Bignon, were among 
the new de puties, and with them old Lalavette once mor The 
Fren h W alpole was ob liy veal to vive mm, inal 
ministry was formed, to which Mone 
his Theatre 
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ciliate both parties. But neither side would be reconciled; the 
cabinet was as much abused by the ultra-royalist of the right as by 
the liberal of the left; and was treated daily by the journals of 
either opinion as jacobin or despotic. The king had no lkin 
for the measures of his new servants, and his friend Monsieur de 
Polignac came from London,* and returned thither, and once 
more came back to Paris, to take his stand by the monarchy. It 
is still a legend among some of the liberals in France (men of the 
jesuit- -hating constitutionnel- reading sort) that the Prince de Polig- 
nac arriv ed with the famous ordonnances in his pocket, which had 
been debated and dictated by the Duke of Wellington and “ the 
northern powers.” Will this strange lively people ¢ ever get rid of 
the notion that all the world is occupied with their affairs, and 
that the English especially are perpetually plotting their ruin? 
And while the liberals accuse the Duke of W ellington of invent- 
ing the ordinances of July, the Carlists, on the contrary, accuse 
him of creating the revolution: or, who knows :’—perhaps he was 
guilty of both ¢ crimes: with consummate art exciting the despotism 
of Charles X. in the first place, that he might, in the second place, 
have the means of overthrowing him. 

The revolution of July certainly saved us a war. The French 
monarchy had made an alliance with the Emperor of Russia; had 
already, in the affair of Algiers, awakened the distrust and dis- 
pleasure of England; and was prepared, according to M. Blane, 
to engage in still greater schemes. The favourite project of a 
march upon the Rhine formed one of the articles of the new 
treaty. Prussia and Holland were to be indemnified at the ex- 

mse of the Guelph family, who were to give up Hanover. 
There can be little doubt that a war with such an object would 
be popular in France, and the contest with Algiers would seem 
to have been but the first step towards an open rupture with 
England. But the new parliament, called on the advent of the 
Polignac ministry, assembled while these schemes were yet in con- 
templation; and the king had so much to think of near home, that 
he was forced to delay his march upon the Rhine. 

No one had divulwed the secret of Charles X. with regard to 
t] © vreat prokatac al < hange whi h he wus determined to hazard, and 
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were to have their hands cut off. Docs not one fancy oneself 
back in the fifteenth century?—Nay, further back still. Poor 
Bardolph was but hanged “ for stealing pix”—the rude legislators 
of his time had not invented any thing beyond the simple rope, 
nor arrived at the luxury of melodramatic killing, of murder in 
a red veil. And these things took place only five years before the 
revolution of 1830, in a city calling itself the Nouvelle Athenes— 
in a place renowned for all the graces of civilization, sparkling 
fashion, and refined wit! The next thing, as Count Molé said 
in an indignant protest in the peers,—the next thing after muti- 
lating a man for talking irreligion, would have been to cut his 
tongue out for thinking it;—and who knows how far M. Villele, his 
king, his clergy, and the three hundred might have gone? There 
was the Inquisition: were not heretics abroad, and the pious 
Dominic a canonized saint of the church? Was not Louis XIV. 
a great monarch, and his method of dealing with the protestants 
a stern but just one? Already, on a small scale, the catholics of 
the south had set this system of persecution to work; and in the 
interest of religion and the monarchy, some such system: might 
be renewed advantageously—in the true interest of the people 
too, who might be saved from further falling into error, by the 
exercise of a little timely severity. Who can look on proposi- 
tions such as that on sacrilege, debated and agreed on by the 
Bourbon parliament, and wonder at the deep hatred of the people 
for every member and supporter of that fatal race? M. Cape- 
figue, the apologist of legitimacy, speaks of the great advances 
which the nation made during the Bourbon reign. Commerce and 
manufactures flourished; the funds were high; the public works 
of the country advanced daily. But it is too much to attribute 
these benefits to the Bourbons:—we might as well be thankful 
to George III. for permitting the invention of the steam-engine. 
Peace (and that not from benevolence, but from necessity) was 
the only benefit that the exiled family brought to the country; 
even that, the nation persisted in considering as a degradation and 
a dishonour. They called it cowardice. Who can be surprised 
if the people looked with suspicion even at the good which their 
rulers did, if good it were? They were so false that the people 
could not but mistrust them, and were prejudiced through sheer 
experience. 

Thus all the hatreds, and terrors, and admirations, of the resisting 
party became exaggerated. Men of very small capacity were looked 
upon as patriots of extraordinary virtue; the peers who were making, 
according to their fashion, a little polite opposition, and a few 
gentlemanlike protests to the acts of the commons (whose majority 
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of 300 were taking by far too great a share in the government of 
the country), were flattered and bepraised by the liberals, for the 
small services they rendered. ‘The law-courts had, too, their day 
of popularity; they dealt mildly with one or two incriminated 
journals—perhaps the members of the bar were not sorry to have 
an opportunity to show their superiority to the clergy; and to 
renew, as M. Blane says, an appearance of the contests between the 
old parliaments. All parties fight with such passionate weapons, 
and describe each other in caricature! The report of Monsieur 
de Montlosier against the Jesuits, which was hailed at the time of 
its appearance with inconceivable eagerness, with its threatened 
“five hundred facts more astonishing the one than the other,” 
reads more like a fable now, and was read in 1828 as a text-book. 

By crying out incessantly against this béte notre of the priesthood, 

a “journal (the C onstitutionnel) made its fortune; copies of Voltaire 
and Rousseau were sold by thousands; it wasa proof of liberalism 
to carry about the Tartuffe in your pocket; and such absurd books 
as Ducis’ Ori igine des Cultes became regular family reading. Men 
made themselves deists out of mere opposition, and shrunk from 
black caps and soutanes with a hatred that was quite cowardly. 

M. Blane sneers at this panic of the middle- classes; but the hatred, 

though ex aggerated, Was just in its origin. W hat feeling could a 
clergy excite that had already found a miracle for the king’s coro- 
nation, that had opened convents for men and women, that had 
passed the sacrilege laws, that w anted to monopolize the education 
of France, that sent curious missionaries prying into ever family, 
and, by ten thousand voices every Sunday from the pulpit, cursed 
the revolution and all belonging to it,—all protestants, all free- 
thinkers, all liberals,—what could such a body expect to gain but 
hatred and terror? The very notion of a secret society added to 
such feelings. Who could te ll how vast the conspiracy was ?—every 
man’s imagination might fashion it at will; and exaggerated it 
certainly was, beyond all the bounds of reason. 

In spite, then, of the three hundred, M. de Villéle began to find 
his position was still susceptible of amelioration. In the midst of 
the perpetual tricks and tyranny resorted to with the press, s,—the 
buying up of old journals, the establishing and withdrawing of the 
censorship, the i imposing of numerous restrictions,—the country 
managed to make its ideas public, and to indicate its hatred of the 
ministry. On the 29th of April, 1827, Charles X. held his 
famous review of the National Guards, whose uniforms were never 
seen in Paris after that day, until they appeared behind the barri- 

eades of July. The guards as they defiled before the king shouted, 
“ A bas les ministres, & bas les jesuites ;” and the monarch gave vent 
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to his anger, at sounds so disrespectful. But he had very prudently 
forgotten his displeasure, and the Moniteur was actually im posses- 
sion of a document declaring that the monarch had been received 
with the usual affecting demonstrations of loyalty with which 
“* tous les coeurs Francais are animated, &c.,” when news was 
brought that some of the companies marching home and past the 
windows of the ministers’ hotel, had shouted their cry with re- 
doubled vehemence. It was resolv ed to disband the National 
Guard. The Moniteur in inserting the one paragraph for the 
other, was spared the publication of one lie more; and the king, 
at a stroke, laid down forty thousand bayonets, that would have 
defended him in the days of July. 

The measures, of course, excited vast murmurs and disapprobation. 
But the ministry thought itself strong enough to dispense with the 
public applause: and was 8, no doubt, not sorry for the occasion 
which it had found of setting aside this useless band of meddling, 
prating citizens, and of rendering them harmless by scattering 
them. The king was to draw the : army more closely to him, and 
camps were formed at Saint Omer, and grand reviews held. In 
the midst of this splendour, and with the beau fait darmes de 
Navarin coming to his aid, Monsieur de Villéle thought now of 
making a still more decided step forward. A batch of new peers 
(seventy-six in number), which took out of the chamber of depu- 
ties a number of royalists of the extreme right who had been in- 
subordinate and troublesome, were flung into the upper house, 
which had been making some opposition. A new chamber was 
called, the minister thought himself secure of the elections, and of 
seven years (: according to the new parliamentar ‘Vy constitution ) of 
uninterrupted continuance of his system. 

He had not, however, taken count of the growth of opposition 
out of the house: Foy « end Manuel had not spoken in vain: and 
in spite of the places he had to give away, and the corruption and 
intimidation which he wielded so unscrupulously, the new elec- 
tions returned a very considerable number of liberals, and the 
people were wild with joy. Dupin, Mauguin, Bignon, were among 
the new deputies, and with them old Lafayette once more. ‘The 
French Walpole was obliged to give in, and an accommodation- 
ministry was formed, to which Monsieur de Martignac has given 
his name. 

The effect of Monsieur de Villtle’s six years’ successes was how- 
ever to make all reconciliation between the liberal party and the 
crown impossible. The Martignac cabinet, though royalist of 
course, was formed of men whose views were known to be mild 
and liberal, and there was at first a sort of hope that it might con- 
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ciliate both parties. But neither side would be reconciled; the 
cabinet was as much abused by the ultra-royalist of the right as by 
the liberal of the left; and was treated daily by the journals of 
either opinion as jacobin or despotic. The king had no likin 
for the measures of his new servants, and his friend Monsieur de 
Polignac came from London, * and returned thither, and once 
more came back to Paris, to take his stand by the monarchy. It 
is still a legend among some of the liberals in France (men of the 
jesuit- -hating constitutionnel- reading sort) that the Prince de Polig- 
nac arrived with the famous ordonnances in his pocket, which had 
been debated and dictated by the Duke of Wellington and “ the 
northern powers.” Will this strange lively people « ever get rid of 
the notion that all the world is occupied with their afiairs, and 
that the English especially are perpetually plotting their ruin? 
And while the liberals accuse the Duke of W ellington of invent- 
ing the ordinances of July, the Carlists, on the contrary, accuse 
him of creating the revolution: or, who knows ?—perhaps he was 
guilty of both crimes: with consummate art exciting the despotism 
of Charles X. in the first place, that he might, in the second place, 
have the means of overthrowing him. 

The revolution of July cer tainly s saved us a war. The French 
monarchy had made an alliance with the Emperor of Russia; had 
already, m the affair of Algiers, awakened the distrust and dis- 
pleasure of England; and was prepared, according to M. Blane, 
to engage in still oreater schemes. The favourite project of a 
march upon the Rhine formed one of the articles of the new 
treaty. Prussia and Holland were to be indemnified at the ex- 
pense of the Guelph family, who were to give up Hanover. 
There can be little doubt that a war with such an object would 
be popular in France, and the contest with Algiers would seem 
to have been but the first step towards an open rupture with 
England. But the new parliament, called on the advent of the 
Polignac ministry, assembled while these schemes were yet in con- 
templation ; and the king had so much to think of near home, that 
he was forced to delay his march upon the Rhine. 

No one had divulged the secret of Charles X. with regard to 
the great political change which he was determined to hazard, and 
yet all the world seemed to be aware of it. Any man who was 
m France at the time, must recollect the manner in which, in 
every society, the certainty of a revolution was canvassed, and 
the whole country overshadowed, as it were, by the “ coming 


* Polignac’s first arrival caused immense indignation, and he thought himself 
compelled to make a declaration of his principles in the house of peers. 
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events” of those awful coups-d’état. Imperfect as the state of re- 
presentation is in France (it was still more incomplete and re- 
stricted in Charles X.’s time), the electors showed their sense of 
the danger, by returning, for once in their lives, and in the face 
of all the bribery, cajolery, and intimidation of the court, that 
famous majority of 221, which was destined to overthrow the old 
monarchy. On their first meeting, and in reply to the speech 
from the throne, the majority declared itself in an address of 
want of confidence in the ministry, and something more. The 
monarch replied by proroguing the chamber, which he dissolved 
sometime afterwards, in the midst of the triumphs and gun-firings 
after the fall of Algiers. The court party looked upon this 
achievement as the saving of the monarchy. Tout le monde s’em- 
brasse aujourd hui, said Charles X., in the true French way; rush- 
ing into the arms of the minister who brought the news of the 
Dey’s defeat. But for once the people did not seem to be too 
much clated—the Algiers cannon were not loud enough to dis- 
tract their attention from other matters which occupied it. The 
march upon the Rhine might perhaps have been excitement suf- 
ficient. 

They say, that on the day when the ordonnances were signed, 
one of the ministers in the palace was found looking at the por- 
trait of Strafford. D’Haussez, the minister of marine, laa 
the king whether, even should his ministers resign, his majesty 
was determined to passer outre. ‘The king said yes. The papers 
were signed by the cabinet in silence. Only Monsieur de Polig- 
nac, amongst them all, seemed to be confident that these fatal 
measures would be carried. They sent for the editor of the 
Moniteur. Strange omen! The ordonnances were too much 
even for him. Mais parlez done, M. Sauve, cried the ministers. 
All that M. Sauve could say, was to pray for the safety of France 
and the monarch. 

The next day the famous edicts appeared. Charles, by the 
grace of God, king of France and Navarre, 

1. Abolished the liberty of the press; 

2. Changed the constitution of the Chamber of Deputies; 

3. Dissolved the existing chamber; 
and to the rebellion, which burst out the next day, had only ten 
thousand men to oppose, commanded by a man oppressed by 
a sort of fatality, and whose very name and presence were 80 
odious to the nation, as to rouse the whole spirit of it against a 
—— defended by this unlucky leader. For sixteen years 

armont’s name had been synonymous with treason. The mar- 

shal was now called upon to command the troops in Paris, not 
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from choice, but because it was his turn of duty: the lot thus 
falling upon him, s seemed to him to be only a part of his un- 
fortunate destiny, and he is said to have gone into the contest in 
despair. 

It were idle to repeat the oft-told tale of the three-days’ battle. 
The deputies kept aloof; the chiefs of the bourgeoisie locked 
their doors, and would ‘take no part; but the people rushed 
into the contest with a wild shout of pleasure. For fifteen 

ears they had been panting for such a moment; and when 
it came, without any leaders, or conspiracies, or forethought, they 
met together with arms in their hands, heaped up stones : ‘and trees 
and waggons and coaches in the strects, and from behind these 
defences ‘began killing, with a great savage instinct. Every shot 
fired was an insult flung i in the face of that detested race of kings, 
and insolent nobles, and shuffling jesuits, that had been lording 
it over their country. The troops marched from street to street, 
through so many tall lines of fortresses, from which their enemies 

marked them down. Across one barricade and another, the poor 
fellows marched, dropping by the road here and there. They were 
loth to use reprisals, and did so very seldom. There is something 
very affecting in the stories we read of these simple men, standing 
quite calmly to be shot down in their places, and treating their oppo- 
nents with goodnatured pity. Their names should have been placed 
in the column of July along with those of their brethren who fell 
on the opposite side. Both parties were doing their duty—the 
people armed and exercising an honest hate—the soldiers dying 
for the use and benefit of Charles X.—God wot !—and Monsieur 
d’Angouléme and his wife Antigone. Peace be with them all! 
MADAME (as the royalists used to call her in the biggest 
capitals) is quiet now: and in reading F rench history after 1830, 
one is no longer jarred by the eterns al eriefs, and sentimentalities, 
and i impertinences, of this narrow-minded shricking woman. 

There has been since, and there was at the time much prate 
about ‘august misfortunes,” to which the public are called to 
contribute a large tax of sympathy. A gallant captain of the 
guard retreating with the remnant of his company, was shot 
dead by a little boy at the corner of the street of Chail- 
lot. In the same way, a sergeant of the line—the tallest, hand- 
somest, bravest man in the French army, it was said, who had 
been through the wars of the empires, and escaped death in 
such gigantic combats as Leipzig and Dresden—was killed by a 
second little boy, that fired a shot into his breast and ran awa 
laughing. Let us sympathize with these brave fellows, or wit 
the poor Swiss lying stark and cold in the streets, hunted down 
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in savage sport, just as the pheasants at Rambouillet were pursued 
some days after. Hundreds of men fell that day fighting for 
what M. Chateaubriand calls the God of St. Louis—the Jugger- 
naut God, whose service is celebrated in murder, and who smiles 
especially upon men the most dexterous in committing it. 

M. Blane says that when Charles X. was going on board his 
ship at Cherbourg (files of troops, in bright new cockades, keeping 
the people back; Odillon Barrot, that genius of talk and pom- 
posity, with his brother-commissaries strutting by the side of the 
beaten king, and of the poor goodnatured humble Dauphin, 
and of Monsieur de Bourdeaux crying in the arms of the women;) 
a young fellow by the name of Bonnechose broke through the 
troops, and seizing hold of the king’s feet, cried “* O mon roi, 
O mon roi, I never, never will abandon you!” Perhaps it is in 
thinking about poor Bonnechose left behind, that one forgets 
to look after the “august exiles” who are disappearing in the 
distance, and that one’s pity for the fugitive royalty dies away. 

We do not know that any partisan of the restoration has taken 
the trouble to write the life of Charles X. Some obscure pamph- 
leteer, at his fall, published his Histoire Scandaleuse, but few 
people would be anxious to trace the truth or the falsehoods of 
the statements which this sort of chroniclers make. Like others 
of that old worn-out school of French nobility which he repre- 
sented, the prince had his stage of gallantry, and his period of 
devotion. In Louis XV.’s time, his brothers were serious and 
dull, the Count d’Artois was conspicuous as a gentil young 
prince, graceful and active in person, and exhibiting a most lively 
and precocious dissipation. He contracted debts in a royal man- 
ner; was a leader, of course, of the fashion; and admired behind 
the scenes of the opera. When the revolutionary troubles came, 
he became a sort of organ of the ultra-royalist party; emigrated 
when as yet there was no danger for his head; and by his insane 
conduct and impertinences at Coblenz, did as much to precipitate 
his brother’s ruin, as even Louis’s own vacillation and want of 
courage could do. Once he appeared in arms in defence of Louis 
XVII. Fifty thousand men were said to be ready on the 
coast of Brittany, the republic was disorganized, and the 
leaders of the Vendeans promised them success. The prince’s 
courage failed him, and he ran away. “ Sire, la lacheté de votre 
Frere a tout perdu,” wrote fiery Charette to Louis XVIIL., and did 
the only thing which he said was left to be done—died uselessly 
in the king’s service. It is probably because that damning sen- 
tence must have appeared in any biography of Charles, that no 
legitimatist has undertaken it. 
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When the allies had smoothed the way for him, Monsieur ap- 
peared in France, as we have seen, in his quality of un Frangais de 
plus; and as about this time the emperor quitted the country, the 
royalists, with admirable candour, gave Monsieur the credit of 
having expelled that upstart Corsican. 

During Louis XVIII.’s reign, Monsieur caballed in favour of 
the noblesse and the priests, against the king and the nation. The 
former was fecble and he overcame him. The king dead, Charles X. 
continued his system against his other enemy. He said, how- 
ever, he was not despotic—to use his own wise words, ‘‘ you might 
pound all the Bourbons in a mortar, and not find a grain of des- 
potism.” He was not pounded in a mortar: he was flung out of 
the country by the strong arms of the people, whose heart 
stomachs turned against him. They were no longer to be fed wit 
ceremonies, or gulled into the awe of stars, and cordons, and 
spangled coats. “Such things might pass upon the broad backs of 
the republican soldiers, who hz aving done their work might take 

their holiday; but upon the puny powdered shoulders of marquises 

and monseigneurs, the national good sense would respect them no 
more. They thrust them away along with the priests and their 
pal ‘aphernalia, and the j Jesuits and all their intrigue and cleverness. 
What a comfort it is, in reading the history of ‘that busy, slippery 
race, to come to the inevitable climax! They are spied out, be it 
never so late, at last. 

It will be much more difficult for the historian to give the 
character of Charles's successor ;—a puzzle which, as we fancy, not 
time, not the shar pest reader of human character, not Louis Philippe 
himself, can explain. 

Suppose a man placed in a situation of daily perplexity; having 
to consult not one interest, but half a dozen; finding, before each 
point that he would arrive at, a thousand obstacles that he does not 
know of; and being compelled to advance or retreat, to wind or to 
double, according to the opposition which he meets with, and of 
which no single party can hold count. We cry out perfidy, because 
the man gives his word and breaks it; because he does not go 
straight to his point but obliquely; because he uses friends as tools 
merely, and seems when he has done with them to throw them 
away. 

Such a man has Louis Philippe been. Of the three parties in 
the country, two he must have displeased: he has ended by dis- 
contenting all. Not one single soul out of his thirty-five millions 
of subjects (subjects is not the word, we forget what substitute 
the July revolution found for it) trusts him or loves him. He 
moves among all parties quite solitary. Ministers and generals 
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come and have their audience, and cringe and smile and disappear. 
The king has vast shrewdness and memory. He knows how many 
cabinets Monsieur Molé has formed part of: how many oaths 
Monsieur Pasquier has taken: in what a variety of portfolios 
Monsieur Guizot has locked up his papers,—this with a fine 
imperial eagle upon it, that with a shield bearing three gold lilies, 
the last with the cognizance of the charte that was to be a truth 
after 1830:—he knows that Monsieur Thiers, after his protesta- 
tions of love and loyalty, will exert himself to the very utmost to 
destroy the foundations of his monarchy, and that his aim and 
the aim of his party is a republic: Couriers Francais and Siecles, 
Chambolles, Barrots, and their like, he knows that their loyalt 
is a mere fiction, and could they catch him tripping, or off his 
guard, that the Orleans family must go as their august cousins 
have gone before them. He cannot tell the truth, but two parties 
in the country are ready to swear that he is perjured: he cannot 
give fifty pounds in charity, but Carlists and republicans sneer at 
him for not giving more: he cannot go abroad, but republicans 
are ready behind every tree to murder him; or stay at home, but 
men cry out, ‘ Look at the tyrant lurking in his palace, and 
trembling before an offended people !’—The friends who raised 
him to the throne have disclaimed him, and cursed the day on 
which they ever trusted him. And every night when he goes to 
bed, his wife thanks God for having preserved him yet one day 
longer, and trembles for the next and what it may bring. 

Be wise, and clever, and great, and merciful, and come to this !— 
Moralities about kings are stale to be sure. When Louis Philippe 
first came to the throne he was fond of indulging in such, and 
alluded on manifold occasions to his simple habits and love of 
home and his occupations as an honest country-gentleman, 
which only a sense of duty to the nation would induce him to 
forego. 

Did he in any way prepare the revolution? The legitimatists 
will tell one that for years he has had the object in view, and has 
been conspiring like his father before him. The conspiracies at 
Grenoble, the murder of Louvel, Heaven knows in what dark 
plots they accuse the prince of meddling. But this wild fanciful 
people have only need to hate a man in order to believe any thing 
that may be said against him. And as they said in later days that he 
had conspired to murder the Duchess of Berri, then that he had 
conspired to swear simply her character away,—as the republicans 
actually dared to hint that he had conspired to murder the first 
husband of the Queen of Portugal, and as we know how mon- 
strously wicked and false every one of these charges were,—in the 
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same manner the former accusations may be disposed of, coming 
from parties utterly unworthy of credit. During the emigration 
all talk of conspiracy is absurd: who, until 1813, would ever 
have thought the crown of the wandering Count de Provence 
was worth a cabal? In the early stage of the restoration the 
Duke of Orleans conspired to get the graces of his sovereign, and 
as much land as he could possibly recover; and he plotted to make 
his land as profitable as possible, driving hard bargains according 
to report, and unscrupulously taking all that the law could give 
him. 

The court was shy of the son of the king-killer; and no doubt 
the prince’s habits and intelligence must have kept him on his 
own part aloof from the group of courtiers and intriguing jesuits 
and silly women of the Tuileries. To do him justice, he never 
was hypocrite enough to affect the ultra-religion of the day, to 
join in processions, or deal in tapers and bare feet. He was 
thrown upon the better class of citizens for society; sent his 
children to public schools; and was more of the bourgeois than 
the great prince. His palace of the Palais Royal was almost as 
grand as the neighbouring one which he now inhabits: he had as 
much money to spend as the king himself. If people’s eyes turned 
towards this powerful prince, living simply and among them, 
while the seigneurs of the court scarcely deigned to notice them: 
if he had fought at Valmy, while the court was conspiring against 


a 


its country on the Rhine: if he was simple and manly, while 
they were insolent and mean, and lived like a good father 
amidst a happy family, while they were dancing attendance at 
court:—at least no man will deny that Louis Philippe was in the 
right to conspire after such a fashion. He could not prepare his 
way to the throne more adroitly than by so acting; but it was the 
fault of the court for giving him the benefit of the contrast. The 
revolution came; and the crown fell, as it were, into his lap. 
There it was at last,—what could he do but take it? What call 
had he to act the part of a Washington? Would he have been 
justified in so doing ?—with his monarchical notions, bred up in | 
his mind by that great agent of conviction, a strong idea that he 
would himself one day be called upon to rule. 

The republicans are bitter against the chamber for doing what 
they had clearly no right to do—for appointing a king. Ina 
matter of such importance, perhaps, primary assemblies should 
have been had recourse to; and when the throne was vacant, 230 
deputies of 100,000 electors of the nation had clearly no more 
right to select a person to fill it, than any other 230 men. ‘These 
deputies had not even taken a part in the contest; many of the 
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loudest patriots among them, such as Dupin and Guizot, had 
protested to the last moment their loyalty to the Bourbons. What 
right had they with appointing kings? 

None certainly—but appoint a king they did, and where is 
another whose first ancestor had a better title? For some four-and- 
twenty hours the people were contented with the deputies’ choice, 
and believed in the quasi-republican simplicity of the monarch 
whom they imagined they had selected. On the 10th of August, 
1830, discontents began to show themselves, and have continued 
from that period until now. It will be worth while on a future 
day to give a brief résumé of the twelve years’ history since that 

riod—but the task is one of very great difficulty, on account, 
et us say it at once, of the astonishing spirit of rancour and false- 
hood of every organ of the French press, and of each party when 
opposed to another. In the midst of this mass of calumny, 
which has been used indiscriminately by the Moderates against 
the Republicans, and by these and the Carlists together against 
the Government, the stranger is puzzled indeed to say where the 
truth lies. Falsehoods are printed on every side so audacious, so 
circumstantial, that it becomes an almost impossible task to pursue 
them. Let any man take the ten French journals of the 23d 
and 24th of February last (which treat of the speeches in the 
English parliament regarding the right of search), and see how 
wonderfully this spirit of falsehood displays itself there. False- 
hoods in the face of all facts, in the face of all reasons, uttered 
deliberately for party purposes, and to minister to a national 
prejudice so strong, that no one dares even to whisper the 
truth ! 

It is out- of such materials that a history of Louis Philippe’s 
reign must be sifted—and in the midst of these passions, lies, and 
prejudices, that he has had to make his way. How he has yielded 
to, or humoured, or eluded, or openly resisted, or taken advantage 
of each, who can tell? But amazing must have been his perse- 
verance, his temper, and his cunning, in the midst of all this storm 
of intrigue and conspiracy, never for once to have lost sight of his 
interest, and to have kept his footing firm. 
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Art. VI.—Ausgewiihite Werke von FRIEDRICH BARON DE LA 
Morte Fouqut. Ausgabe letzter Hand. 12 Bande. (Select 
Works of Friedrich Baron de la Motte Fouqué. An Edition 
with the Author’s final corrections. 12 vols.) 


Tue Baron de la Motte Fouqué has been singularly fortunate 
in the enjoyment of contemporary fame. A popul: ity which 
was long ago ratified by the suftrages of Richter, of Coleridge, 
and of Scott, still remains undiminished by the lapse of fort 

years. The selection which he has recently published from his 
voluminous tales and poems affords us a welcome opportunity 
of attempting to contribute to the appreciation of his genius, 
and of its peculiar character, by this latter generation. “As far 
as his intellectual tendencies are concerned, our task is not, we 

think, of a very complicated nature ; for with a delicate sense of 
beauty, with great felicity of graphic sensuous description, and 
with occasional bursts of mystic sublimity, Fouqué’s s imagination 
is still essentially one- -sided and incomplete. Romance. is his 
vocation, and the region in which he hives, and he is right in 
looking upon it as a grave reality. But it is a very different 
thing ‘to look upon romance as the only reality of life; to make 
the mind of the artist a mere counterpart to his work; and to 
look in common things for the solemn meaning and heroic pro- 
portions, which were the proper objects of his creative faculty, 
only because they were peculiar and exceptional. We judge 
from the passages in which Fouqué speaks in his own person, or 
of himself, that he has fallen into this error. Finding himself at 
home in the region of earnest and high-strained fiction, he seems 
to have wrought up his mind toa permanent state of solemn 
and stiff enthusiasm, which enables him to shut his eyes to the 
contrast between every-day life and the scenes which his i imagi- 
nation has created. None but a man of real genius could be so 
much devoted to an ideal; but with more comprehensive genius, 
his worship of it would be less exclusive. Religious and knightly: 
warriors have their proper place in the real world at fitting 
seasons, and always in the world of romance : but they do not 
constitute the whole of mankind: and when we have considered 
them sufficiently for the time, it is better to turn our thoughts to 
the rest of the universe, which contains many serious and many 
laughable objects; yet none so serious but that, contrasted with 
what is greater, it ‘has its laughable side, and none so trifling but 
that it deserves in itself serious attention. It seemsas if Fouqué 
could not satisfy himself of the reality of his creations, except by 
imitating them in his own person, and adopting their character- 
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istics. A mind of the first order requires no external evidence 
of the truth of the ideal it has formed. Plato and Shakspeare 
knew that it was no more necessary that “‘ who writes grave 
matters should himself be grave” than that ‘‘ who drives fat oxen 
should himself be fat.” 

An extract from a postscript which is attached to the present 
collection will exemplify the tone of thought to which we have 
referred. Our readers will have observed that the works in 


this selection have received the author’s final corrections. 


“ An edition in the final form! It is a word of solemn import to a 
writer, who is not accustomed to trifle with time and eternity, but 
seriously weighs and considers what claims to be seriously weighed 
and considered. And, thank God, that is the practice of him who is 
here speaking to the literary world, and it has been so now for man 
years. Not that it is exactly a parting salutation to the literary world 
which he intends to make with this publication. There are still many 
arrows in his quiver—part ready forged, part still forging—part 
only in their first conception—but not one poisoned one amongst 
them: arrows which he purposes to shoot when time and the hour 
comes. Or may those do it whom he leaves behind him, should 
his last hour have come, and all time for him have ceased to run. 
But still the present work remains a testament in regard to that 
which the author has already before sent into the world, and testa- 


ments are affairs of a class which conveys solemn warnings.” 


As our present business is not with the author but with his 
works, we have only spoken of his peculiar turn of mind, because 
it illustrates and accounts for his characteristic excellences and 
defects as a writer. He has a warm feeling for greatness, but 
no sense of absurdity. His strength and his weakness may be 
described in three words: imagination without humour. He 
throws himself unreservedly into his subject, and indentifies him- 
self with it so entirely, that if the interest is such that we can 
wholly sympathize with it, he has attained the perfection of art, 
where the workman is forgotten in his work. But if the story 
or character has a weak point, if it presupposes the existence of 
particular arbitrary associations, or special antiquarian knowledge, 
above all, if, however remote or obsolete the manners and scenery, 
it is not treated from the point of view in which it would natu- 
rally present itself to an educated man of the present day, we 
cannot help feeling that the author is in a false position, and 
that, as he has not chosen to stand apart from or above his work, 
he shares in its incomplete and partial character. It is remark- 
able to observe how little irony in a writer will supersede all 
necessity for ridicule on the part of a reader. Let us once be 
satisfied that he docs not quite pretend to believe in his giants 
and dragons, and we are ready to believe for him. 
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As might be expected, Fouqué’s comparative success depends 
more than ordinarily on his subject matter. The principal works 
in this sclection approach in various degrees to perfection. In 
the lowest place amongst them, though not in a low place, we are 
disposed to class the Magic Ring, which i is, we think, inferior to 
Sintram. The Hero of the North, a trilogy composed of three 
dramas, Sigurd the Serpent Killer, Siqgurd’s Revenge, and Aslauga, 
possess great and various merit; and it may console any man 
under heavier failures than any which we attribute to our author, 
and under severer criticism than ours, to know that by a felicitous 
concurrence of genius and subject matter, he has created. the 
faultless completeness of Undine. The Magie Ring has been 
translated into English, and, as the present edition informs us, into 
French, and partially into some of the Slavonic languages. 
Sintram has been translated twice at least into English; and 
Undine into almost all European languages, including a version 
in Russian hexameters. We believe that the Hero of the North 
has never yet appeared in an English dress, and we are induced 
to hope that some account of it may not be unacceptable, by 
the interest of the subject, as well as by the merit of the poem. 
We do not believe that the serious treatment of an old super- 
natural legend can bea thoroughly fit employment for modern 
art: but it was desirable that the experiment should be fairly 
made: and if ever the difficulty arising from a consciousness of 
unreality could have been overcome, we think the poet would 
have succeeded here. Himself deeply interested in the primeval 
traditions of the north, he wrote for a nation who excel all 
others in their faculty of living from books and theories, and 
who at the time (about 1810) were eagerly looking to “early 
history, and even to fable, for the nationality which seemed about 
to perish under the tyr ranny of France. The enthusiasm which 
sought, by the : adoption of long beards and antiquated costumes, 
to revive the old German character; and which reverenced in 
Hermann, as the Arminius of Tacitus was somewhat whimsically 
called, the first national hero; was necessarily gratified by the 
older ‘and purer form of the Story of the Nibelungen which is 
presented in the Hero of the North. With so earnest a writer and 
so carnest an audience, if the effect of the poem is after all arti- 
ficial, the reason is simply that bookish enthusiasm, even in 
Germany, i is not the same thing with the untaught enthusiasm 
which furnishes matter for books. 

Those who are unacquainted with the Nibelungen-Lied will 
find an admirable account of it in the second volume of Mr. 
Carlyle’s Miscellaneous Works. All who have read it will 
probably agree that it stands almost alone among epic poems 
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in the natural and easy connexion of the incidents with one 
another. From the strange wooing and wedding of Brunhild, 
to her quarrel with Chriemhild, and the consequent murder of 
Siegfried by Hagen down to the journey of the Burgundians 
into the land of the Huns, and the marvellous fight which leaves 
none alive but Dietrich, Hildebrand, and Etzel; the continuity 
of the story is such as to preclude the suspicion of arbitrary inven- 
tion or fiction on the part of the poct. We feel that he has followed 
the course of the tale, as it before had followed the inevitable 
appointment of fate. Leave out any material circumstance, and 
the catastrophe would be unnatural; restore it, and it is seen 
to be inevitable. Nor is our admiration of the poetical unity 
of the story diminished by the apparently opposite conclusion 
to which a little further inquiry will lead. It is almost as 
certain that the poem contains two originally independent le- 
gends, as that it forms one harmonious whole; and the per- 
fect fusion which has been produced strikingly illustrates the 
tendency to correct and reconcile different traditions which 
characterizes an age of epic poetry. So long as the poet and his 
audience alike believe in the historical truth of his narrative, and 
no longer, is the production of a genuine epic possible. In 
England we have no national epic. ‘There were no undoubted 
and popular traditions fit for the purpose in Milton’s time. He 
therefore wisely chose a subject in which his countrymen had a 
deeper interest and a firmer faith than in any thing merely Eng- 
lish, feeling no doubt that, at least from the time of the Reforma- 
tion, the Old Testament had superseded mythology. As far 
as the Paradise Lost consists of arbitrary fiction it is not properly 
epic, unless it may be considered as having become so, now 
that it has in a great measure past into popular belief. The 
poet of the Nibelungen-Lied, or those from whom he drew his 
information, could not but connect and harmonize events, which, 
if they had actually taken place, must have been compatible, and 
might probably have been mutually related; but the very earnest- 
ness and simplicity of their belief would naturally prevent them 
from troubling themselves about the discrepancies and occasional 
inconsistencies, which now supply the means of analyzing the work 
into the parts of which it was originally composed. The applica- 
tion in the second part of the poem of the name Nibelungen to 
the Burgundian heroes, unconnected as they are by race with 
Siegfried’s mysterious subjects, to whom it belongs in the first 
part, is an obvious instance of the variances to which we allude. 
The industry of German critics and antiquarians has not con- 
fined itself to mere negative conclusions or internal evidence, 
but has traced the story of Siegfried and the many legends which 
have connected themselves with it, as far back as the fifth or 
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sixth century, beyond which no materials for the investigation 
exist. The authorities from Jornandes downwards will be found 
collected, and the origin and progress of the various traditions 
fully investigated, in Wilhelm Grimm’s Deutsche Heldensage 
(Gottingen, 1829), and the works of contemporary writers to 
which he there refers. 

The tale of Siegfried appears to have been originally as well as 
ultimately German, but it was early borrowed by the kindred 
Scandinavian tribes, and the oldest form in which it is now extant 
is to be found in the Icelandic Eddas of the eighth century, where 
it has not yet adopted the somewhat loose Christianity of the 
Nibelungen-Lied, but moves in the more congenial element of 
northern mythology. The story, if less complete and interesting 
to modern taste, is here purer and simpler, and the poetry is said 
to be of a high and tragic order as compared with the light and 
cheerful narrative of the Nibelungen. It was natural that a 
German poet should look to these sources for subjects of his 
art, and we think Fouqué’s account of his reasons for seeking 
them as creditable to his judgment, as, in his mode of giving it, 
it is illustrative of his character. 

“The dreams of the boy project an image of the works of the man. 
The poems, which here appear for the second time, occupied the dreams 
of him who sings them for nearly thirty years before they assumed in 
himself a perfectly distinct shape, and then passed forth into the day- 
light of the world.” 


In his student days, his teacher A. W. Schlegel had advised him 
to follow up his first attempt, ‘* Siegfried in the Smithy,” by a fuller 
treatment of the old legend; but the young poet was then, as he 
confesses, 

“without any due reverence for the legend, and therefore, as was 
natural, without any sound preliminary study, or even suspicion that it 
was necessary.” 

He intended Siegfried to mect with a wonderful Being, who 
symbolized the genius of Poetry, or rather, as we should suppose, 
of Pedantry ; but this trash was fortunately cut short by the 
“ influence of the master, who seriously directed his dutiful and docile 
pupil to the Nibelungen, and, in the far distance, to the study of the 
Sagas of the North. The Nibelungen-Lied produced on the incipient 
poet its beautiful and providential effect; but for a time that effect by 
no means overcame his early arbitrary dream.” 


He thought proper to fancy that Vohler, the noble fiddler of the 
Nibelungen, must have been secretly but irresistibly enamoured of 
Brunhild, and therefore unalterably devoted to her service. 

“ Thence his rudeness to Chriemhild and his fearful unity of being 
with his brother Hagen.” 
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—as if their gallant and heroic friendship required the machiner 
of a modern novel to explain it. But so the later Greeks dealt 
with Achilles and Patroclus. Happily Schlegel again interfered, 
and advised his scholar 


“ to look simply on the bright constellations before him of the 
legend and the sagas (der Sage und Saga). It happened ac- 
cordingly. |The contemplation of those solemn polar lights as 
they were disclosed to me by the study of the Icelandic language 
- + + « + In a contemplation so full of riddles, and yet ever 
so fruitful again in solutions of them, there rose in me a reverence so 
engrossing, that to think any longer on the fanciful sports of my own 
invention was utterly out of the question. To reproduce what was 
transmitted to me from the old miraculous days, this was in reference 
to Siegfried--in the northern form Sigurd—my principal, nay, I may 
say, my whole and entire endeavour. Perhaps there is scarcely a modern 
poet, who has felt so vividly from his own experience what the old Greeks 
meant by the évérew, the ‘ singing into’ of the Muse whom they invoked. 
More vividly certainly no one has felt it. If I had then seen the 
second part of Simundur’s Edda, containing the very ancient lyrical 
dialogues between Sigurd and Brynhildur, and other similar matter, 
I should scarcely have ventured to give my own composition in the 
passages they supplied any form but that of mere translation. Now, 
however, it must be neither better nor worse than it is. It was not 
till years after the completion of his three Sigurd poems that their 
singer was able to obtain a glance into those primeval lays. Before that 
time he could only draw supplies from the Edda of Snorri Siurleson, 


the Nornagest-Saga, the Wolsunga-Saga, and some communications 
from antiquarian friends.” 


The result of this conscientious adherence to the true version of 
the story, as far as he could ascertain it, is, that although some 
apocryphal additions are admitted, the Hero of the North con- 
tains on the whole an authentic version of the legend as it was 
known in the north before the introduction of Christianity. Nor 
is this its only merit. The story is skilfully told; the lyrical poetry, 
constructed on the model of the northern songs, is wild and some- 
times sublime; and above all the true tone of tragedy, the con- 
sciousness of a struggle with destiny, is so well kept up, as to 
remind us, in the midst of boundless dissimilarity, of the heroic 
drama of Greece. If we could forget that the poet is of the 
nineteenth century, and therefore shut our eyes to the pervading 
defect of unreality, there would be little drawback to our admira- 
tion. 

Siegmund, king of Netherland, of the great stem of the Wol- 
sungs, a race sprung from Odin, Atoyeveis Baoidjes, had lost his life 
and kingdom in battle with Lingo. His wife Hiordisa, marrying 
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again, brought up his son Sigurd at the court of his father-in-law 
King Hialpreck. He is about to commence his career, and has 
already, by the assistance of Odin, selected from the king’s herds 
the wonderful horse Grani, when the scene opens, and discovers 
the armourer Reigen eng: aged i in forging a sword for his pupil: 
for he had instructed ‘Sigurd in feats of arms in the hope 
of procuring by his valour the treasure which Faffner, in the 
form of a ‘serpent, watched” at the moor of Gnitna. When 
the sword is ready, the young fiery hero trics it on a stone, 
and on its breaking, pursues the smith, who is only saved by 
the intervention of Fiscediea. who brings her son the fragments 
of the sword Gramur, which Odin had given to Sicomund, 
and in the final battle with Lingo broken with the shaft of a 
spear. When Reigen has wek led the pieces together, Sigurd 
cleaves the anvil on which it had been forged; ‘and now full 
equipped with horse and weapon, sets out, accompanied by the 
faithless Reigen, on his expedition to recover his Netherland 
kingdom. Sigurd’s gigantic strength and unruly yet good- 
humoured fierceness become him w ell, and no doubt express the 
spirit of the old tradition: yet we cannot help judging a modern 
version by modern habits of thought, and feeling the want of 
that dignity which to an earlier age was supplied by reverence 
for bodily force, as for any other form of power 

We next find Sigurd and Reigen on the fearful heath of 
Gnitnahaide, after their return from a successful war with Lingo. 
The smith finding that Sigurd is determined to attack the magic 
serpent openly, makes his escape ; but by the command of the same 
gray old man, who had twice appeared to him before—once when 
the horse Gren was chosen, and afterwards on his recent voyage— 
Sigurd, knowing that Odin has spoken, conceals himself in a 
cave, and pierces the serpent Faffner from below as he passes to 
the water. As he is taking possession of the hoard, Reigen 
appears again, and claims it as his inheritance, and at the same 
time as the price of atonement for the blood of his brother 
Faffner. They two had slain their father for the sake of the 
hoard, but Faffner had deprived him of his share, and guarded 
the treasure ever since in the shape of a dragon. As Sigurd 
refuses to give up the treasure, he must roast the dragon's heart, 
and bring it to Reigen, who knows that by its magic power he 
will then be able to destroy him. But tasting accidentally the 
serpent’s blood, Sigurd finds that he can hear the language of 
the birds, who sing of the fraud of Reigen, and give counsel that 
he should be killed, which the hero “obeys, and yet regretting 
the deed, urges the wounded armourer to speak before he dies. 
And Reigen obeys and reveals the story of the hoard. 
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Heavily fall I to the darksome gulf, 

Where Hela rules pale spectres of the 
night; 

Yet something dwells in me, that will 
not go, 

But tarry in the joyous upper world— 

It is the tale, true and of meaning deep, 

Of which on all the earth I only know. 

Forth from my lips it streams, to free 


itself 

Out of my dying darkness.—Mark it 
thou, 

Young hero, unto whom its notes are 
poured. 


Wide is the world, 

Asas would wot of it 

How wide the world reaches. 

Out there journeyed in search 

Odin with Hanir and Loki, 

Forth on their travels they fared, 

Came to the cool river; 

Cunning there fished the otter. 

Loki took quartzstone. 

Quick crushed he the otter’s head, 

Took fish and otter, 

Went on contented, glad of the sport. 

Came to a little homestead. 

Hreidmar held house craftily 

With Faffner and with Reigen. 

Faffner and Reigen were both sons of 
the man: 

Then asked the strangers: 

Give ye us good night quarters? 

We give you good night quarters, 

Guest like, the sons said in answer. 

Step only over the door-step. 

‘Wanderers waited no more, 

Wandered on over the door-step, 

Bringing their booty too. 

Otter would ye not spare? 

Harsh cried the cruel one 
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Hreidmar in anger— 

It was Ottur, my third son, my dearest— 

Much fish he took self-transforming, 

Ottur ye slew.—Sore your ransom— 

Bring me bright gold bars. 

Hanir and Odin I hold here— 

Loki, let him leap lightly forth— 

Away to the world—come hither: 

When the carcase of Ottur 

Thou canst cover with gold. 

In bondage staid Hanir and Odin, 

And Loki leapt lightly out 

Wide in the world wide forth; 

To procure him bright gold bars, 

Slily seized he Andwar, the rich dwarf, 

Seized and forced all his gold from him— 

Then Andwar, the prudent, 

Prayed him in plaintive tone: 

Leave me the only, the wondrous ring, 

To bring me new treasure. 

Thou shalt keep nothing, cried Loki ; 

Rent the ring from him — Andwar 
cursed it— 

Andwar cursed it, the ring: 

Rend forth thy master, 

Rend, ring, thy master, whoso he be, 

Rapid to ruin— 

Hreidmar took ring and hoard: 

Hreidmar his evil children smote to 
death. 

Hreidmar’s evil children 

Now lie slaughtered together, 

Dead on the heath-ground, aye dead. 

Faffner and Reigen red, 

Red with bloodstream, 

Surely all for the gold’s sake— 

Heed thou, oh hero-son, 

Heed thou the lordly hoard— 

Ware thee from Andwar’s ring— 

Curse rests upon it. 

Rends thee too, 

To follow the fall of Reigen and Faffner. 


This story is probably very ancient, as it belongs to a time in 
which gods are but little distinguished from men in wisdom or in 


power. 


In the same manner Mars suffered thirteen months im- 





prisonment by Otus and Ephialtes, kai vi xev &6 daddovro” Apns dros 
moreno,” but that Ecriboea told Hermes, 6 Se€éxdepev "Appa "Hdy 
retpdpevor* yaderds 8 € Seopds eSdpva.t It is no objection to the intro- 
duction of the legend into the story of Sigurd, that it evidently 
belongs to even a ruder and earlier age; for mythical chrono- 
logy seldom recognises the existence of more than three or 
our generations before the heroic age; and, as Grimm has re- 
marked, the fatality attending the hoard and the ring, which 
in the Nibelungen, Siegfried takes from Brunhild, implies the pre- 





* “ And there would Ares, insatiate of war, have perished.” 


¢ “And he rescued by stealth Ares already worn out; for the grievous bonds 
were oppressing him.”—See Jl. 5, 385, & ff. 
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vious existence of some legend to explain them. It is unneces- 
sary to say that Sigurd disregards Reigen’s warning. When did a 
hero profit by foreshadowings of his doom? 

In the next adventure or act, the three Nornas or Fates, Wurder 
of the P ast, W erdandi of the Present, Skuld of the Future, announce 
im a prophetic song the approach of Sigurd to the flame-sur- 
rounded castle of Hindarfiall, where Brynhildur in a charmed 
sleep is expiating her daring and successful resistance of Odin. 
The God had promised victory to his servant King Hialmgunnar, 
but Brynhildur helped his enemy Agnar, and Odin’s will failed 
of accomplishment. Therefore the bold V alkyria was to slee 
in full armour till the destined hero should penetrate the wall of 
fire. Such is the northern counterpart of the Sleeping Beaut 
with the hedge of thorns, and the Prince who wakes her wit 
a kiss. Sigurd and Grani pass the fire and enter the castle, and 
the hero wins the love of the Princess, whom he weds with 
Andwar’s ring. The scene changes to the castle of King Giuke, 
on the banks of the Rhine. The northern tale knows nothing of 
Worms and its Burgundian kings. The heroes of the Rhine 
are simply Giukungen, sons of Giuke, —or Niflungen, from their 
ancestor Niflung, “whose name, however, is itself a patro- 
nymic. The Queen Grimhildur is here the mother of Gudruna, 
who takes the place of the Chriemhild of the Nibelungen. 
Hégne, who shows no trace of Hagen’s character, occupies “the 
place of Gernot as Gunnar’s next brother, and instead of 
Geiselher we have Guttorm. It has been conjectured that the 
partial coincidence of the legendary names with those which have 
been preserved in a Burgundian law, Godomar, Gislahar, and 
Gundahar, first led to the introduction of the Bur cundian name 
into the story (see Deutsche Heldensage, pp. 13, 343), and 
that the exclusion of Hégne, or Hagen, from the royal house, 
was simultancous with the change in the tradition which made 
him the chief instrument in the murder of his friend. Grimhildur 
is gathering herbs for a magic potion, when her two fiery sons 
Gunnar and Higne return from a victorious expedition, and tell 
her that their youngest brother Gultorm has gone forth to seek 
for further adventures. For other news they bring tidings that 
the dragon at Gnitnahaide is slain, and that all men are speaking 
of Sigurd the Serpent-killer. The Queen listens, and proceeds 
with new cagerness to mix the enchanted draught. Meanwhile 
a@ second strange interview has occurred between Sigurd and 
Brynhildur. By her desire he has visited her brother-in-law, 
King Heimer, and climbing a tower on which his falcon had 
lighted, he again finds and again woos his bride. She warns him 
that he is destined for Gudruna, but he binds himself by an oath 
to remain faithful to Brynhildur, and she with a presentiment of 
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their fate yet accepts and rejoices in his promise. This episode 
seems to have been invented to account for the subsequent con- 
nexion of King Heimer with the preservation of Sigurd’s off- 
spring ; but there can be little doubt that it is apocry phal. There 
is peculiar awkwardness in the repetition of the same scene ; 
and it is a common feature in tradition, for a second account 
of the same event to be mistaken for a separate occurrence. In 
all other respects the relation between Sigurd and Brynhildur 
is far more noble and better suited to their after history, than 
the juggling transactions which pass between them in the Nibe- 
lungen. 

Grimhildur has long been waiting for the Serpent-killer, when 
at last he rides up to the hill looking on the Rhine, where the 
good old King Giuke sat in the open air to administer justice to 
his people. After displaying his marvellous strength he drinks 
of the magic cup, and forgets Hindarfiall and Bry nhildur. The 
queen’s desire is accomplished: he loves Gudruna and marries 
her: and the house of the Niflungen, with the‘aid of Sigurd’ s valour 
and the free use of Faffner’s s gold, is, as she had wished, the most 
fortunate on earth. But her ambition is still unsatisfied. She 
knows of Hindarfiall and its wonders, and that it is in Sigurd’s 
power to win Brynhildur for Gunnar. Sixteen months had in 
some degree worn away the effect of the cup of forgetfulness, and 
Sigurd is troubled w ith confused recollections, when he hears of 
the heroine and the hedge of fire; but with chivalric devotion he 
consents to accompany ¢ and assist his friend. Gunnar fails in his 
attempt to enter the castle; but a charm effects an exchange of 
outward form between the friends, and Sigurd in the form of 
Gunnar once more rides the fe: arless Grani through the flames, 
and the wondering princess betrothes herself to him with the 
fatal ring of Andwar, which on his return to the Rhine he gives 
to Gudruna. 

As in the Nibelungen, Brynhildur and Gudruna quarrel on 
the subject of the comparative greatness of Sigurd and Gunnar. 
The Queen finds that she has been deceived, and withdraws in 
speechless indignation. She tells her wrongs and demands re- 
venge, and then for three days remains moveless and silent. 
Gudruna laments her error in vain, Grimhildur withdraws _her- 
self to seclusion, and Sigurd knows that his end is at hand, but 
once more speak s to Brynhildur, and offers even yet to live for 
her. She refuses, and he leaves her with Gunnar and Higne. 
In wild lyrical complaints she appeals to her husband for revenge, 
and he consents, and Hiene with him, to the death of Sigurd. 
But they had both bound themselves by oath to protect him; and 
Guttorm, who now returns home, is tempted with Faffner’s gold 
to undertake the murder. The invulnerability of the Siegtried 
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of the Nibelungen, and of him of the horny skin, is not attributed 
to Sigurd, and so far the earliest opinion coincides with modern 
taste. The similar change which took place in the traditions re- 
specting Achilles, proves that there is a point at which popular 
feeling demands that a hero’s outward attributes should be ex- 
alted in every possible way, even at the expense of his character. 
Yet the change of an invincible into an invulnerable warrior is 
little more than a different expression of the same admiring spirit. 
Guttorm stabs Sigurd in his sleep, and falls himself by the last 
stroke of the wonderful sword Gramur. But Gunnar and Hiégne 
derive little pleasure from the accomplishment of their purpose. 
Gudruna retires to a lonely castle to mourn. Brynhildur stabs 
herself, and commands a mighty funeral pile to be raised, on 
which, with Sigurd and Guttorm, and Sigurd’s child, with at- 
tendance of sacrificed slaves, after prophesying the destruction of 
the Niflungen, she is consumed. From the smoke the three Nornas 
shape themselves forth, and sing of the vengeance which is to 
come. 

The second part of the Trilogy commences at the same point 
as the second part of the Nibelungen-Lied. Years have elapsed 
since Sigurd’s death, and Gudruna still dwells alone in her mys- 
terious tower; but the great King Atli has heard of her beauty, 
and demanded her of her brothers, with a threat of war as the 
alternative. We believe that Fouqué has fallen into error in 
identifying the Athi of the northern story with the historical 
Attila. Originally the land of the Huns appeared in the legend 
only as an unknown region lying southward from Scandinavia. 
In some traditions it is the kmgdom of Sigurd, and it is every 
where unconnected with Atli. Even here we find Atli’s palace 
on the sea-shore; and the king himself is brother of the Schild- 
jungfrau Brynhildur, who is undoubtedly a northern Valkyria. 
It seems that the application of the story to Attila, as we find it 
carried out in the Nibelungen, arose partly from a coincidence of 
name, partly from the historical fact of the destruction of the 
Burgundian army by the leader of the Huns, and in some degree, 
perhaps, from the story of his death by the agency of a second 
wife. In the Nibelungen there is only a historical inconsistency 
between the mild and hospitable Etzel and the fierce conqueror; 
in the story before us, the character of Atli might not be ill 
suited to Attila; but if he had not been designated as King of 
the Huns, and further identified by the name of his brother 
Blidel or Bleda, there would be nothing to connect him with 
history. Another apocryphal feature is probably to be found 
in the introduction of Herche, who instead of being like Helche, 
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the worthy predecessor of Chriemhild, is here the degraded 


rival of Gudruna. 


Grimhildur with her two sons appear before Gudruna’s 


tower, and Higne blows a blast on his horn, and sings 


“ On woody way 

Wide hence wandering 

Over lake, over land 

In sun and night, 

Stand here two stately kings 

Waiting the web-worker, 

Who, in the moss-grown hold, 

Abides at the loom. 
Gudruna.—Can ye two kings 

Keep your house king-like, 

Royally ruling, 

What drives you from home? 

Can ye not compass it? 

Kings are ye never. 

Trouble the worker not, 


Higne.—Castle keeper 


Cunning artist, 

Bring rest, bring repose, 
To rich broidery. 

Fleet needle no longer 
Fly ever forward, 

Thou wilt wax weary, 
Thy working gear too. 


Gudruna.—We live, and have light 


In the love of our labour. 

Thread is sparkling, 

Needle shining. 

Ever weaves Mistress, and weeps. 
Old time invokes, 

And image on image 


Take you away. Opens its light out.” 


He continues to appeal to her, but it is only by reminding 
her of Sigurd that he can induce her to come forth. Gunnar 
urges upon her in vain the danger of Atli’s anger, and the neces- 
sity of making atonement to him for the death of Brynhildur; 
but she yields to Grimhildur’s entreaties, and consents to drink 
of a second magic potion, like that which had brought Sigurd’s 


misfortunes upon him. So she forgets for a time her former life, 
and becomes the Queen of the Huns, and has two children 
Ortlieb and Asmund. 

Herche the mistress of Atli has instilled into him a suspicion 
of his wife’s faithlessness with King Dietereich, who escapes from 
his vengeance with difficulty. Gudruna defies the King and 
Herche, but for the sake of her children proposes to undergo 
the ordeal of boiling water. Her innocence is established, and 
Herche given up to the vengeance of the people. Atli, under 
pretence of compensation for the wrong he had done, proposes 
to invite her brothers to his court: but she well knowing his 
scheme to get possession of the Faffner hoard, sends by the 
messenger who invites them, a warning in Runic writing and a 
ring twined with a wolf’s hair. Vengeance for Sigurd is no longer 
her object: and so far the story has an advantage over the Nibe- 
lungen-Lied, where Chriemhild, after a formal reconciliation, still 
for many years prepares the destruction of her nearest friends. 
Wingo, the faithless envoy, discovers Gudruna’s precaution and 
forges another letter. Gunnar, under the influence of wine, 
promises to accept the invitation; and Hégne with generous 
devotion resolves on sharing his brother’s fate. But before they 
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depart they pour the hoard into the Rhine, where, if they do not 
return, none will ever be able to find it. Their wives tin 
and Glamwor bind Wingo by a solemn oath to restore the guests 
in safety; but when the Niflungen approach the castle of Atli, 
and find no one to welcome them, the traitor betrays his joy and 
tells them that they are lost. They kill him with the hafts of 
their battle-axes. 

And now, as in the Nibelungen, begins the last great battle; 
but like all the second part, the northern legend is far less wealthy 
here than the southern version. We have none of the prepara- 
tory symptoms of treachery, no change of fortune or temporary 
success of the strangers. Above all we miss the fierceness of 
Hagen, and the gallantry of Volker with his sword fiddle-bow. 
Gunnar and Hégne defend themselves heroically, and Gudruna, 
sallying out with her maidens to their aid, kills Blédel who was 
galling them from a hill with missiles. But at last they are over- 
powered by numbers, and taken, all their followers being slain 
with the exception of Niflung, Hégne’s son, who, by his father’s 
command, escapes and conceals himself. Gunnar is thrown into 
a pit full of serpents, and Gudruna and Niflungen hear him singing 
in the depth, ‘“‘ Throw open in Walhall’s realm, quick throw the 
doors open, a bold warrior, a king, rides in. From evil den of 
earth, even from serpents’ nests; but shining still in light of his 
own joy and strength.” They withdraw to prepare their revenge, 
and Reidbold, a follower of Ath, comes to offer Gunnar even 
yet his life, if he will give up the secret of the hoard. He had 
already told Atli that he would not disclose it till he saw Hégne’s 
heart; and now, when the hero has climbed up to the grating above 
the pit by a rope which several Huns can scarcely hold against 
his gigantic weight, a bleeding heart is shown him im a golden 
vessel, but he is not deceived by it. 

“ This is not Hégne’s, not my brother’s ‘:eart. 
For this poor heart, it throbs in fearfulness, 
And that is not like a Niflungen heart. 
Bring me a better ere I will believe. 


Now go I back into the serpent-nest; 
Wouldst thou aught further with me, thou canst call.” 


For Atli had tried him first with the heart of a good-for- 
nothing servant, whom he ordered to be killed for the purpose. 
But now the king sends him Higne’s real heart, and Gunnar 
knows that the secret remains with him alone. No man shall 
hear him speak again, but from the depth of the cavern his last 
song is heard. ‘ Beat not complaining, like a heart of little men, 
thou high heart of Gunnar. Stop not with struggle, stron 
breath; end, end fully thy corpse-song—Reidbold. He dik 
In Walhall sits he with the gods.” 
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But the tragedy is not yet complete: Gudruna had entreated her 
children to plead for her brothers with Ath; and on their refusal, 
she determines on revenging herself on her husband like Medea. 
She invites him to a funeral feast, where he eats the flesh of his 
children, and drinks out of their skulls, and then with Niflung’s 
aid she stabs him in his sleep. The Hunnish warriors threaten 
vengeance, but first they must celebrate the great king’s obse- 
quies, and Gudruna sets fire to the hall when they are assembled, 
and consumes them all in the flames. Last of all she throws 


herself into the sea, and Dietereich returning to Atli’s castle, 


sees her disappear in the waters. 


his melancholy fate. 


“Wide on the moorland 

Wanders a boy, 

Pale-faced, and poorly clothed; 

Marsh lights for guides, 

Fields for his bed, 

Night clouds his hospitable roof. 
Where is thy sword ? 

It broke in war 

For those who now are thankless. 
Where is helm? 

It is hewn asunder 

For smiles of false love. 

Where didst thou leave gold, 

Goods of thy fathers? 

It went away in the wind of fair words. 
Where the pride of thy castles, 

Praise of all time? 

Ruined, they mourn on the Rhine 


But first she has told Niflung 


Poor boy. 

Servants stand 

High above thy noble head. 
Not the singer, 


; Only the prophetess 


Sings in sorrow thy woe. 

Wouldst comfort, child? 

Only mournful comfort 

Have I. I breathe it into thine ear. 
Grass-surrounded 

I saw a grave. 

Rest dwells there, but not glory. 
The heath is silent. 

All round the hill 

Woolly herds graze thereon. 

But dip thee soon 

Deep below. 

Fortune gives thee no better favour.” 


stream. 


And so, with the last of the Niflungen, ended, we do not 
doubt, the whole of those heroic races: as far removed in time 
from the first historical men who heard of them as they are from 
us. But Fouqué has thought otherwise, and has followed an 
apocryphal authority in the third drama, Aslauga. The heroine 
is a daughter of Sigurd and Brynhildur, an infant mysteriously 
preserved by King Heimer from the attempts of her father’s 
enemies. The poetical reasons, which have induced him to 
add this conclusion, are better than the mythical. After the 

loomy end of Sigurd and of the Niflungen, he wishes to 
nish in a more cheerful strain: 
“ Spring’s loveliness outbudding from the grave, 
Life in new glory rising out of ashes, 
In brief, the light of Hope sings my last lay.” 

The old king, carrying the child about the world in a lute, 
comes to a hovel on the wild moor of Spangarhaide, where he 
is murdered by the old cottagers Ake and his wife Grisna. 
Aslauga is brought up under the ill-sounding name of Krake, 
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and her golden hair is concealed under a black cap. But the 
Danish king and hero, Regner Lodbrog, coming with his fleet to 
the coast, hears of the wonderful beauty of the shepherdess Krake, 
and marries her. His followers, duay at first overpowered by her 
miraculous loveliness, become dissatisfied with her meanness of 
origin, and spend much wit of a heavy kind on her name Krake. 
Regner is pursuaded by them against his own inclination to 
offer marriage to Ingibiorg the Swedish king’s daughter, but 
Aslauga tells him her real name and descent, and they live 
happily together to a good old age. Why she had not given 
him the information before does not appear. 

Although we do not admire the general scheme of the story, 
and are convinced that no daughter of Sigurd’s ever married 
the historical King Regner, there can be little doubt that many 
of the minuter incidents are derived from traditions of consider- 
able antiquity. ‘The riddle by which Regner tries the ingenuity 
of Aslauga, occurs, we believe, in other legends. The poetical 
execution of Aslauga is on the whole, we think, inferior to that 
of the other dramas, but the songs of the shepherdess on Lin- 


disnes are perhaps equal in true lyrical spirit to the more tragical 
strains of Brynhildur or Gudruna. 


“High up, oh! ram, and higher, Must have high place o’er others; 

The merry flock lead after. Must have choice food in plenty, 
Above, in purer winds, there waves And mirror-like stream water. 

The softest, the wholesomest grass. Hear ye them bubbling above us, 
Above there bud, in purer light, The high, the clear streams of the 
The balmiest of hill plants. mountain ? 

High up, oh! ram, and higher, Ever yet bolder, higher away 

The merry flock lead after. Up to the crown of the promontory.” 


The flock I lead to pasture 


Such is an outline of the story of Sigurd and of the Niflungen, 
as we find it in the Hero of the North. It seems almost an act 
of ingratitude to criticise the poet who has reproduced with so 
much enthusiasm and earnestness the fine old heroic legend; and 
we only add a few words in explanation of that objection to this 
and to all similar works of imagination, which is founded on their 
unreality. ‘The age of hostile scepticism which follows the first period 
of mythological belief, gives way in turn to the time in which a 
rational and scholarlike appreciation of ancient poetry leads serious 
men to attempt to adopt its forms to the ideas which make up 
their intellectual world. We believe there is but one way in 
which this can be done in harmony with the laws of art: by an 
unconcealed indifference to all anachronisms of thought or feeling, 
such as that which accompanied the transformation of the Devil 
and Dr. Faustus into the Faust of Goethe. By placing his 
character in a distant age the poct gains picturesqueness of cos- 
tume and freedom in the invention of incident; by remaining in 
his own age he secures reality ; and by showing his consciousness of 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LYIII. 2G 
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the contrast between the two scenes he indicates the humorous equa- 
nimity, which, of all the attributes of genius, is that which perhaps 
exercises the most certain mastery over the mind of the reader. Now 
Fouqué is, as we said before, devoid of humour; or in other 
words incapable of seeing the same thing in two lights at once; 
and being fully in earnest in his enthusiasm asa reader of the Eddas 
and Sagas, and thinking it possible to be in earnest as the writer 
of a modern Saga, it became his business to avoid anachronisms 
altogether: and his very considerable success is attributable as 
much to his own sound taste, as to the advanced state of critical 
and antiquarian knowledge. But there was one anachronism 
which could not be avoided. The old northern singers were 
neither critics nor antiquarians, and would never have thought of 
ignoring or concealing any knowledge they possessed; and we 
believe that the Baron de la Motte Fouqué would have been 
more like one of them in his own person, with all his philosoph 
and politics thick about him, than in the assumed simplicity ath 
which he receives the hereinsingen of his muse. The muse never 
tells her tale in its original freshness to people who are advanced 
enough to speculate about the full force of the word é&émrew. It 
was impossible that the genuine story of Sigurd should be dedi- 
cated, as this poem is, to Fichte. 
Neither was it possible to avoid minor defects of keeping 
throughout. Sometimes he has fully caught the spirit of his on- 
inal, and almost reminds us of the wild lyrical dialogue of the 
Ssslisass of A&schylus; but again he naturally is tempted to 
give a modern meaning to some old opinions, as when the pro- 
phetic power which belonged to women in all Teutonic lands is ex- 
plained away by Brynhildur, into the unreasoning but felicitous 
practical intuition which is so universally characteristic of the 
feminine intellect. Nay, even the word siz is used by Gudruna 
to Atli; and in many passages a moral is implied in a proposition, 
which when it was first framed was sufficient in itself. No poet 
was ever less inclined than Fouqué to follow Euripides—he loves 
no crafty and sophistical heroes; 
GAG mvéovras Sdpu Kal Adyxas, Kai NevKodAdHous Tpvpadreias, 
kai mmAnkas, Kai Kvnpidas, kai Ovpods émrraBoeious.* 
butin despite of himself the rationalizing spirit of his ageis upon him, 
Aoyiopov evOecis tH TEXYN 
kal oxéyuv, Sor’ Sn voc 
dravra.t 





* « But men who breathe the lance and the spear, and crests with snowy plumes 
waving, 
Helmets also, and also greaves, and spirits of sevenfold bulls’-hide.” 
+ “Introducing calculation into the art, and consideration [scepticism], so that 
they have come to understand all things.”—Aristoph. Frogs. 
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It was not without reason that Friedrich Schlegel, in a review 
ublished thirty years ago, passed from a laudatory notice of the 
ero of the North to Shakspeare with the remark that it was in 
him that the legendary poetry of the north had found its ultimate 
development. Of modern writers, none has approached Scott in 
the skill with which he makes use of tradition; but he in his best 
works seldom went back more than a century or two; and he had 
a general belief of the truth of his story, as well as an unaffected 
sympathy with the feelings and habits of past generations. Not 
even he could have unchristianized and uncivilized himself with 
advantage. 

The “‘ Magic Ring” originated in a conversation between the 
baron and his lady, ‘‘ the now departed Caroline, Baroness de la 
Motte Fouqué,” herself a well-known writer of fiction, and con- 
templating at the time the production of a romance which was to 
have its scene among the earlier French. ‘ Although his wife 
had infinitely more practice and skill in modern French than he, 
‘om on the other hand he was far more at home in those bygone 

eroic days and their language, partly from the original circum- 
tance of his descent, partly also through his studies and the collec- 
tive bent of his most inward life. Asin the course of a lengthened . 
description of manners taken from the times of romantic gallantry in 
the land of his ancestors he became warmly excited, a hint from 
his lady was sufficient to make him determine on the production of 
an old French knightly romance, and a glance into his own heart 
to convince him of the necessity of an original German hero, as 
an ancestral stock for French chivalry, and indeed for the kindred 
chivalry of Europe, including even the Arabian.” 

For it may be necessary to inform some of our readers that the 
Fouqué family were driven from France by the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, and that the poet is a grandson of the general 
who first won distinction for the name in Germany, as one of the 
favourite officers of Frederick the Great. The baron is himself 
a knight of St. John, and feels, we presume, that his patriotic 
associations are so inseparably fused into one with his chivalric 
spirit, that he cannot conceive the pure knightly character apart 
from the German feelings which belong to it in his own case. 
The scheme which he has adopted to solve the problem he has 
proposed to himself is singular enough. The young knight Otto 
of ‘Trautwangen leaves his old father Sir Hugh in his castle on 
the banks of the Danube, and travels through the world in quest 
of adventures. He is himself invincible, and in one of his earliest 
combats defeats the hitherto unconquered Folko of Montfaucon, 
the flower and pride of the chivalry of Normandy and France.— 
Otto is the champion of the fair Gabriéle of Gascony, who claims 
262 
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a magic ring, which had been promised to her mother by the 
great stranger knight Messire Huguenin. Afterwards, however, 
marrying the widowed Lady of Montfaucon, Huguenin had left the 
ring, on his final departure from France, to their infant daughter 
Blancheflour, and to the guardianship of his step-son Folko, whom 
he had himself instructed in all knightly exercises. Often had 
Gabritle obtained the ring by artifice, but as often was she re- 
quested by the courtly Norman to name a champion from whom 
he might win it back, and neither England, nor France, nor Ger- 
many, had yet produced a match for Montfaucon. Last of all he 
had overthrown in the plain below Trautwangen the redoubtable 
Count Archimbald von Waldeck, and when the yet unknighted 
Otto offered to undertake the combat had reminded him that he 
was not yet an opponent of sufficient rank. The young German 
knight, forgetting his cousin Bertha in the beauty of Gabriéle, 
wins the ring for her, and the promise of her hand for himself. 
We admire the strict sense of historical propriety which has har. 
dened the author’s heart so far as to induce him to expose even to 
a single failure this paragon of chivalrous valour and courtesy; 
who has, moreover, a nearer and dearer claim upon him than that 
-of mere literary parentage. Folko’s arms are blue and gold, and 
such are the colours of the shield of the house of La Motte Fouqué. 
In Normandy they were of old called Foulqué, and, as their pre- 
sent representative conjectures, Folko; and Montfaucon was one of 
their castles. But his principles do not allow of his compromising 
the supremacy of German chivalry. 

The nuptials of Otto and Gabriele are broken off, and we next 
find the hero on the Swedish border fighting against the heathenish 
Finns, in company with the brave sea-king Arinbiérn of Norway. 
Whatever land he visits, he hears a tale of some fair lady, who like 
the deserted widow of Montfaucon, has had cause to regret her 
attachment to a stranger knight. Already the Italian merchant 
Tebaldo had told him of the fair Lisberta of Milan, who died for 
the sake of the faithless Uguccione; and in Arinbiirn’s castle the 
armourer Asmundur relates to him the loves of Hugur the Strong 
and Astrid the Fair. She died like Procris, by a mistaken blow 
from her husband’s hand; and afterwards he had carried her sister, 
the enchantress Hildiridur, into southern lands, where no one had 
heard of them again. Whatever human strength can do in the war 
isachieved by Otto and Arinbiérn; but the main stress of the con- 
test between Sweden and Finland lies in the charms and counter- 
charms which are exchanged between the Lady Minnetrost and 
the heathen sorceress Gerda. A long northern winter passes 
without a decided result, although Otto is on the whole successful. 
But the Finns too have their redoubtable Ottur, who is retained 
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on the heathen side by hopeless love for Gerda; and he is in form 
and feature the perfect image of the Christian Otto. 

And during Otto’s wanderings, his cousin, the fair Bertha of Lich- 
tenried, has also left Sir Hugh and the castle of Trautwangen, and 
travelled as beseems a lady-errant through the world. Her sorrows 
have been consoled by her kinswoman the Lady Minnetrost (Love- 
solace), and with her brother Heerdegen of Lichtenried she has been 

resent at Otto’s ill-omened betrothal to Gabriéle. The great emir 
Nureddin hears of her beauty and noble character, and an over- 
hasty follower carries her by force from the coast of Gascony and 
brings her to the emir’s palace at Carthagena. There is no talk of 
love between them, but the Mussulman and the lady form a friend- 
ship, and he tells her the tale of the maiden and the rose of Da- 
mascus. The maiden had been carried away to the island of 
Crete, and her only comfort was to tend her damask rose; but 
there came under her window a stranger, whose name was Hygies, 
and he told her that he had a sword also from Damascus. 


“ Maid, rose, and sword, from Damascus—that is three— 
Easily shall sword make rose and maiden free.” 


So they fled to the cavern, where in old time the great magician 
Zeus was born, the same whom the blinded heathen afterwards 
worshipped as a god. They were traced to their hiding-place, 
and the lady was slain in the fray, but Hygies fought his way to 
the shore, carrying his infant son, who was afterwards brought up 
among Arabs, and became the great Emir Nureddin, the terror of 
Christendom. He is now determined to strike a deadly blow at 
the Christian metropolis, Rome, and he invites Bertha to accom- 
pany him in his voyage to Ostia. The pope hears of the approach 
of the armament, and resolves to die in defence of the holy city: 
but when the Arab army has landed, two forms advance in front 
of it, the emir and a lady, and kneel before the holy father, from 
whom Bertha requests that he will baptize the great Mussulman, 
whom she has converted on their voyage from Carthagena. 
Meantime Otto has found in the Lady Minnctrost his mother, 
who is no other than Hildiridur, the wife of Hugur the Strong, 
who in Germany is called Sir Hugh of Trautwangen, and is, in- 
deed, “ the original German hero,” who, as Messire Huguenin, 
Uguecione, Hugur, and Hygies, has served as “ the ancestral 
stock for French chivalry, and indeed for the kindred chivalry of 
Europe, including even the Arabian.” And now, after many dif- 
ficulties and adventures, the whole wide-spread race mect together 
at the castle of Trautwangen. ‘Tebaldo, the son of the fair Lis- 
berta, attempts to avenge her on his father by the aid of the magic 
ring; but he is saved by Bertha, to whom the pope had given 
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some holy water of special virtue against enchantments; and all 
ends well. Folko wins Gabriele of Portamour, the converted 
Gerda unites herself to Count Archimbald, and Bertha and Otto, 
with the other pairs, are married by the priest Ottur, who is the 
son of Hugur and Astrid the fair. But Blancheflour prefers the 
minstrel Aleard to the gallant Arinbidrn, and Tebaldo goes alone 
in penance to the Holy Land, and Nureddin, who has adopted 
from the gigantic saint of the ford the name of Christopher, re- 
mains in dignified celibacy. ‘Thus the German patriarch sees 
himself as it were the representative of the great Teutonic stem: 
with all its branches, of Northern asceticism, of Moorish gallantry, 
of Provencal poetry, of Norman chivalry, and of Italian readiness 
and activity: yet it seems as if there was one land where Fouqué’s 
** glance into his own heart” had not convinced him of the neces- 
sity of an original German hero; for the feast of reunion is ho- 
noured by a passing salutation from one in whose lineage the 
many-named Sir Hugh had no share, from no less a hero than the 
head of all living knighthood, Richard Coeur de Lion. 

The “ Magic Ring” is written with a quaint and rich solemnity of 
style, which is uti in leading us away from the region of mo- 
dern associations into a sphere where we can believe in the won- 
derful tale before us; and in the numberless adventures which 
take place in Norway, Gascony, or Carthagena, it is pleasant to 
feel the centripetal force by which the author gradually draws 
them in to the common point of their completion in the Suabian 
castle on the Danube. But it is rather with the curiosity which 
watches a skilful conjurer, than with the interest excited by 
an artist, that we wait for the solution of the complicated pro- 
blem. ‘There is a general impression of a moral purpose over the 
whole; but it is difficult to know exactly what it is, or to feel it 
except as something external: some conflict of power between 
angels and demons rather than an internal contrast between good 
and evil in their very essence. Some of our readers may have 
felt the effect which we mean to describe, in the contest between 
Misnar, the sultan of the Indies and the Enchanters, in the Tales 
of the Genii. We are told that religion is on one side, and crime 
on the other; but all we see is valour contending with valour. 
Placed halfway between allegory and reality, the story offers one 
side to the fancy and feelings, and the other to the understanding: 
but the knights and ladies are neither living and lifelike enough 
to call out our sympathies strongly, nor so strictly typical as to 
amuse us by analogies or to instruct us by a moral. Attracted 
into the imaginary world presented to us, and yet unable to lose 
ourselves in it, and forget that it is unreal, we are at last carried 
on by the secondary impulse of love for wonderful events and pic- 
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turesque scenes. The first xsthetic interest of a child, and one of 
the last which leaves a man, is sympathy with bodily strength and 
valour displayed among strange and supernatural circumstances. 
“ Mégt Ihr nun Wunder héren sagen,”* is an appeal which will 
always find an audience. The arms and the horses are so vividly 
brought before us, and the battles so graphically described, that 
we are willing to forget for the time that it is all a melodramatic 
show. Perhaps the thirteenth century is rather too late an age 
for knight-errantry and magic, but on this poimt we defer to the 
author's antiquarian knowledge. We might also be willing to be- 
lieve, on his authority, that wonderful kmghts in days of enchant- 
ment rode on wonderful horses; but when he calls upon us to 
believe that the feats of Otto’s horse are possible in prosaic times, we 
must, at the risk of incurring the baron’s contempt, suspend our 
belief. ‘*‘ As to the wonderful properties of horses,” he says, 
“ instances of the kind, out of the sphere of the Magic Ring, may 
be recounted of the most undeniable reality, as the author could 
abundantly prove from his own experience and from authentic 
tradition—not to mention the noble instances of sagacity which 
travellers report of Arabian and Persian horses. Moreover prac- 
tised riders have never found any thing objectionable in those pic- 
tures in the ‘ Magic Ring,’ but only people whoin the conscious- 
ness of their own helplessness and timidity, when they are com- 
pelled in case of necessity to come near horses, only do so with 
trembling, scolding, and grumbling.” Reviewers may not be 

ractised riders, but there 1s an interest in the stable innate in an 
Sadiduen, which makes us proof against the sneer at the want 
of horsemanship which may possibly be effective in silencing Ger- 
man sceptics. 

The tale of Sintram and his companions is written in a more 
elevated tone, and with greater unity of purpose. The attention 
is no longer distracted by multifarious adventures, and the conflict 
of good and evil, though still externally personified, is also carried 
on morally in the will and affections of the hero. The courage of 
the religious warrior is displayed here rather in battles with tempta- 
tion and with himself, than in feats of arms; and the chief danger 
to which the melancholy Sintram is exposed arises from the pre- 
sence of the lovely Gabriéle, now the lady of Montfaucon. We 
have compared the Magic Ring to one popular eastern tale, and 
we cannot illustrate the general character of the story of Sin- 
tram better than by comparing it to another form of the same 
or asimilar oriental legend,—the poem of Thalaba. We have here 
the same high-pitched tone of religious enthusiasm, the same per- 
petual combat with the force and fraud of supernatural enemies, 





* “ Ye may now hear wonders told.” 
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and the same ultimate success. But Sintram is far more gloomy 
than Thalaba, as befits the dark and monotonous scenery which 
surrounds the character and events of the story. The storms, and 
snow, and long winters of the north, form a suitable environment 
for the stern remorse of Bidrn, and the solitary gloom of Sintram; 
which is only the more strongly brought out by contrast with the 
courtly cheerfulness of the faultless Folko of Montfaucon, and 
softened rather than brightened by the beneficent influence which 
is transmitted from the distant cell of the saintly Verena, his 
cloistered mother. 

She had taken the veil in the hope of atoning for the crime of 
her husband Bivrn, and of warding off the curse which hung over 
her son. For the fierce Norwegian warrior, a kinsman of the gal- 
lant sea-king Arinbidrn, though a Christian, still kept the pagan 
feast of Yule, and made vows like his ancestors on the golden boar 
of Freya; and once he had sinfully sworn to kill the first burgher 
of a Hanseatic town on whom he could lay hands, when Gotthard 
Lenz of Hamburg, and his son Rudlieb, entered the castle. In 
despite of his wife’s entreaties, Biérn swore that he would keep his 
vow, and devoted his child Sintram and himself to Death and to 
the Devil if he failed. But although two strange forms mixed 
among his men at arms, and urged them on to the murder, the 
strangers were miraculously saved through the intercession of the 
pious Verena; and afterwards the half-repentant knight gave an 
unwilling consent to her wish to take the veil, and lived alone with 
his son Sintram, who at every Yule time was grievously disturbed 
by fearful dreams. He also met with strange companions: a tall 
and crazy pilgrim with a garment set with dead men’s bones: and, 
after Folko and Gabriele came to visit their Norwegian kinsman, 
with the hateful and dwarfish Kleinmeister, who told him tales of 
the fair Helen of Troy, and the fortunate knight, Paris, who car- 
ried her off—as it might be to a castle like Sintram’s lonely resi- 
dence of Steinburg on Mondfelsen. Sometimes he was almost 
unable to distinguish between the fair enchantress Venus and the 
hated Kleinmeister; and often when he had met the pilgrim he 
thought that it was another and yet the same; and even the pil- 
grim himself would tell him that there was another like him, but 
far mightier than he. With the thought of the fair Helen he 
struggles with various success, never altogether yielding, but yet 
being tempted to detain Folko and Gabricle by unlawful means, 
when they meditate their return to Normandy. His chief safe- 
guard consists in looking at the sword which Gabritle had girded 
on him, when, in battle with Jarl Eiric the Old, he had slain an 
unknown warrior, who was no other than Kleinmeister himself, 
and had received knighthood from the honoured hand of Folko. 
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This long series of struggles and sufferings has something of directly 
human and more of symbolical interest. Good and evil, outwardly 
presented to men, would cease to be good and evil, or to act upon 
our inclinations and conscience: but it is in the imperfect projec- 
tion of these abstractions into personality, in the identity of bemgs 
without us with motives within us, that the mysterious character 
of the romance consists. It is possible to maintain for a time 
a dreamy state of excitement in which we require nothing further 
to satisfy the imagination; but as we have often said, nothing can 
be thoroughly true and sound in art, which is incapable of = 
proving itself to the waking judgment; and skilfully as the wild 
and mystical tone of the story is maintained, we cannot but feel, 
sometimes, that the writer is assuming a character for an artificial 
purpose, and that such a legend, if it were really “‘hineingesungen” 
to him, would be received, and therefore reproduced, in a different 
spirit, and from the point of view of the nineteenth or 
Voltaire’s eastern tales are in one sense more earnestly and seriously 
written than the work before us, because it was more natural to 
Voltaire to sneer, than it is even to Fouqué to look on magic with 
solemnity. ‘The inherent defect, however, of an overstrained at- 
tempt at earnestness is only perceptible in a continuous work. It 
is perfectly natural in a separate scene, as in the following, where 
Kleinmeister has told Sintram that he may still avert Gabriéle’s 
immediate departure. 


“Ts then the sea thy slave?—Are the storms thy journeymen ?” 
—‘Rebels are they to me, accursed rebels,’ muttered Kleinmeister 
within his red beard. ‘Thou must bear a share in it, Sir Sintram, if 
Iam to command them; but for that again thou hast no heart.’— 
‘ Boaster—troublesome boaster !’ the young man burst out, ‘ what dost 
thou require of me?’—* Not much, Sir Knight, for one who has force 
and fire in his soul—truly not much ;—I ask thee only for the space of 
half-an-hour to gaze out on the sea with that steady and piercing 
gaze, and not cease with all intensity to will, and ever again to will, 
that it foam, that it swell, that it rage, and rest not till rigid winter 
is over your hills. Then will the winter be sufficient to stop Duke 
Menelaus from proceeding in his voyage to Montfaucon. And give 
me also a lock of thy black hair—in truth of itself it flies around thee 
as wild as hawks’ or ravens’ wings." The young man drew his sharp 
dagger, cut in utter wildness a lock from his head, threw it away to 
the stranger, and now gazed as he required, with mighty exercise of 
will, out on the billows of the sea. And gently, all gently began a 
motion in the waters, as one whispers in painful dreams, and would 
fain rest and cannot. Sintram was intending to leave off; but in the 
moonlight a ship passed, with white and swelling sails, away toward 
the south. Dread of seeing Gabritle also soon sail away in like man- 
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ner came over him; willing ever more strongly, he pierced with his 
fixed gaze into the watery abyss. ‘Sintram,’ one would have cried, 
‘oh, Sintram, art thou then indeed the same, who looked but now first 
into the moist heaven of the lady’s eyes?’ And the waves swelled 
ever more mightily up, and the storm marched whistling and moaning 
past ; already were the foamy crests of the billows visible in the moon- 
shine. Then Kleinmeister threw the lock of the young man’s hair 
forth to the clouds, and, as it floated and swung and swayed in the 
eddies of the air, the stormwind arose in such wrath, that sea and sky 
met together in obscurity, and far away the anguished cry of many 
thousand sinking mariners was heard. But the crazy pilgrim with the 
dead men’s bones went past the shore on the waters, of giant height, 
tossing fearfully ; the vessel on which he stood was not seen, so mightily 
were the waves piled up around him. ‘ Him must thou save, Klein- 
meister, him must thou anywise save,’ so rang Sintram’s voice of angry 
entreaty through the tumult of waves and winds; but Kleinmeister 
answered with a laugh, ‘ Only be at ease about him, he will save him- 
self for thee—to him the waters do nothing—seest thou ?—They are 
only begging of him, and therefore spring up to him so high. And 
he gives them costly alms, right costly, of that I can assure thee.’ In 
fact, it was as if the pilgrim strewed some skeletons into the flood, and 
then passed unscathed by. Then Sintram felt a horrible shudder 
quiver through his blood, and burst with wild speed away to the 
castle. His companion had as it were dispersed and become dissipated 
away.” 


In the spring, however, Folko and Gabriele return to Nor- 
mandy, and Biorn lives on gloomily in his castle, and Sintram in 
his lonely hold of Steinburg. He has long ago buried the pilgrim, 
who is no other than Weigand, the early lover of Verena, and by 
a powerful struggle of will he has once saved his father from 
Kleinmeister: but though he is now growing old he is still unhappy 
and disturbed by fearful dreams. One trial more remains, the 
scene which first suggested to the author the conception of the 
work. Ina print from Albert Diirer, he found the group which 
he finds thus described. ‘* A harnessed knight of elderly appear- 
ance is riding his war-horse, accompanied by his dog, through 
a fearful valley, where clefts of rocks and roots of trees are dis- 
torted into horrible shapes, and poisonous fungi grow on the 
ground.—Reptiles are crawling between. Beside him rides Death 
on a little shrivelied horse; from behind a devil is stretching out 
his claw to him. Dog and horse have a strange look as if infected 
by the horrible company around them: but the knight rides calmly 
on his way, and carries on the point of his lance a molch (a ser- 


pent with a human head) which he has already transfixed. Far 
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off appears a castle with its rich and pleasant pinnacles, from which 
the loneliness of the vale penetrates still deeper into the soul.” 

Sintram had set out from Stemburg on his way to Biérn’s, 
when “ there came one up sidewards riding on a little horse, and 
Skovmaerke, who had run to meet and examine the strange form, 
now came back with drooping tail and ears, howling and whining, 
and pressed in alarm close to his master’s war-horse.” Sintram’s 
horse also took the alarm,: as well he might, for, “ in the ever- 
deepening twilight, Sintram could not satisfy himself what the 
being before him really was—only a very pale face—at first he 
thought it was covered with fresh-fallen snow—shone towards him 
from the garments in which it was enveloped. It seemed that the 
stranger carried a little box wrapped up on his arm; his little horse 
drooped his head to the ground, as if in deadly weariness, whereby 
a bell which hung under his throat from the squalid torn bridle 
sounded strangely.” Sintram defended his dog and horse from 
the imputation of cowardice, and the figure answered, 


“ ¢ Good Sir Knight, then ride with me into the vale.—‘ Into the 
vale will I ride, but I need no companion.’—Still, I perhaps need one 
—see you not that I am unarmed? and about this time, at this hour, 
there are horrible witch-monsters here.’ Then, as if to add a fearful 
confirmation to the stranger's words, from the nearest rime-covered 
tree there swung down a thing, whether it was snake or whether it 
was molch could not be distinguished, which coiled and twisted, and 
seemed bent on attacking from above either the knight or his com- 
panion. Sintram thrust at it with his lance and transfixed it—but 
amidst the most horrible contortions it sat firm on the spearpoint 
above, and the knight exerted himself in vain, to rub it off against 
rock or bush. Then he rested the lance behind him on his right 
shoulder, so that he could no longer see the loathsome creature, and 
said calmly to the stranger, ‘It seems however as if I can help you, 
and the company of one unknown is not oe forbidden me: for- 
wards then and into the vale.’—‘ Help!’ so sounded back the melan- 
choly answer—‘ Help—no—perchance I may help thee ;—but God 
pity thee, if ever there comes a time when I can help thee no longer: 
then wert thou lost, and I were right terrible to thee. Yet we will 
into the vale, and I have thy knightly word for it—come.’ They rode 
forwards, Sintram’s horse still frightened, his faithful hound still 
whining on, but both obeying their master’s will, the rider quiet and 
firm. ‘The snow had fallen away from the smooth cliffs, and in the 
light of the rising moon were seen on the walis of rock many inter- 
tangled outlines, forming some figures of snakes, some human faces— 
but it was only strange veins in the cliffs, and peering through them 
half-naked roots of trees, which had fixed themselves there in obstinate 
stiffness. Strange and high looked Castle Drontheim through a cleft 
in the mountain, as if to take leave. Then the knight looked keenly 
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into the face of his guide, and it almost struck him as if Weigand the 
Slender was riding beside him. ‘In God's name,’ he cried, ‘ art thou 
the shade of the departed hero, who suffered and died for Verena ?’— 
‘I suffered not—I died not; but ye suffer and ye die, ye poor beings,’ 
the stranger muttered. ‘I am not Weigand—I am that other who 
looked so like him, and whom thou also hast already met in the wood.’ 
Sintram wished to rescue himself from the horror which fell on him 
at these words. He looked at his horse; it appeared to him quite 
changed in form—on its head the dry, coloured oak-leaves, glistened 
like sacrificial flames in the glancing of the moonbeams. He looked 
down at his faithful Skovmaerke ; him, too, had fear strangely dis- 
figured. On the ground lay skeletons in the way, and foul lizards 
glided, and, in despite of the winter season, fungi were bursting out 
with a poisonous glow. ‘Is this, then, on which I ride, still my horse? 
the knight asked himself in a low voice; ‘and is the trembling animal 
that runs beside me my dog?’ Then some one behind him cried with 
a shrieking voice, ‘ Hold, hold! or take me then also with you.’ Looking 
round, Sintram beheld a horrible little form, with horns and the face half 
of a boar, half of a bear, stepping on upright on horse-hoofs, a strange 
and hateful hook or scimitar in his hand,—it was the Being, who at 
other times troubled him in his dreams; and oh! it was the pernicious 
Kleinmeister too, and with a wild laugh it stretched out a long claw 
towards the knight's hip. In confusion, Sintram muttered, ‘ Doubtless, 
I have fallen asleep, and now my dreams are breaking out.’—‘ Thou 
wakest,’ replied the rider of the little horse, ‘ but me also thou knowest 
from thy dreams, for lo! Iam Death.’ And his garments fell from 
him, and from out them came a putrefying corpse with the flesh stript 
off, a half-dead face with a diadem of snakes; what had lain concealed 
under his cloak, was an hour-glass almost run out. This Death held 
towards the knight in his fleshless hand. The bell on his horse’s neck 
accompanied it with a very solemn sound. It was a death-bell.—‘ Lord, 
into thy hands I commend my spirit,’ said Sintram in prayer, and rode 
with solemn resignation toward Death as he beckoned him on. ‘ He 
has not got thee yet—he has thee not yet,’ screamed the horrible mon- 
ster from behind; ‘rather give thyself up to me—in a moment—for 
speedy are thy thoughts, speedy is my power—in a moment thou stand- 
est in Normandy—Helen still blooms as fair as when she went from 
here, and she is thine this night.’ ” 


Sintram rejects the temptation, and by a conjuration drives the 
demon away. ‘* He will not come back,” said Death in a friendly 
tone. ‘Then, doubtless, I have now become altogether thine, 
my solemn companion.”— Not yet, my Sintram—after many, 
many years, I come to thee, but forget me must thou not till 
then.” 

The errand of Death is to Biérn, but Sintram has saved him 
from Kleinmeister; and he lives on after his father’s death, till 
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Gotthard and Rudlieb Lenz bring him Engeltram of Montfaucon, 
Folko’s only son, to be brought up after his example. And how 
the young knight profited by his teaching, and what deeds he 
afterwards wrought alone, the author intimates that “ his future 
labours shall not leave untold.” 

It is pleasant to pass from critical carping to unmixed praise 
and to agree with all Europe in admiration of Undine. But 
that delightful romance is so universally known, that it would be 
a waste of our own and our readers’ time to attempt any account of 
the story. While it has long delighted those for whom it was, per- 
haps, chiefly intended,— Virginibus puerisque of many nations,— 
philosophers have found in it new ——— ideas, and polemical 
writers a new testimony to catholicism. For ourselves we will for 
the present be content to find in it an illustration of the law of 
taste, which has, as we have endeavoured to show, been more or 
less violated in all the other fictions which we have noticed. The 
pleasure of wonder at supernatural agency is not purchased here 
at the expense of suspicion and doubt. ‘The great inward miracle 
on which the story turns, the conversion of the light elemental 
spirit into a thoughtful human soul, has so much symbolical truth, 
and so much direct natural interest, that it commends itself at 
once to our sympathy and belief. There is nothing violent in the 
transformation of Undine; from the first she is graceful in the 
midst of her waywardness, and beloved by all before she has learnt 
to love; and afterwards there is 

“ Nothing in her that doth fade ; 
But doth suffer a love change 
Into something rich and strange.” 
And the miracle will perhaps least seem a miracle to those who 
have most observed and reflected on actual life. The other super- 
natural circumstances, the agency of Kiihleborn (Coolburn) and of 
Undine herself, are skilfully shaded off into probability by the 
= surprise which is from time to time excited and again al- 
yed by familiarity, in the minds of the human personages of the 
story. The old fisherman and his wife are but half aware that the 
forest is inhabited by spirits and goblins, and to the last Huldbrand 
is uneasy and displeased with his connexion with the water-spirits. 
The resemblance between Kiihleborn and the waterfall or thunder- 
shower, from which he shapes out his gray form, leaves a becoming 
indistinctness and uncertainty on our minds, which we feel no call 
to examine more minutely, because we perceive that Bertha, or 
Huldbrand, or the old priest, represent fairly our natural scepticism. 
It is a high achievement in art to interpose a medium between the 
story and the reader, which shall intercept all interchange of im- 


probability and incredulity; and it is accomplished by the poetical 
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earnestness which communicates to fictitious characters a portion 
of the individual consciousness of the writer. Deeply are we in- 
debted to the imagination of our author for this beautiful creation. 
It was suggested to him by some of the writings of Paracelsus, or 
to give him his full title, Theophrastus Paracelsus Bombastus ab 
Hohenheim.” ‘ My copy of the image,” he says, ‘‘ was better and 
more consistent from the fact that the old magician treated with 
the most immovable conviction—one was almost tempted to call 
it matter of faith—of the positive reality of his elementary spirits; 
not only of the Undines or Undenes as he expresses himself, but 
also of the Sylphids or spirits of the air, of the Salamanders or 
spirits of fire, of the Gnomes or spirits of the earth. From the 
three latter classes, the author has since brought to light two other 
novels, and, as he may venture to say, not without success. But 
to apply here the words of his old master A. W. Schlegel, which 
were spoken on a widely different occasion, ‘ Undine remains the 
first love, and that is felt but once.’” 

The present collection contains, in addition to the works which 
we have noticed, several tales, including ‘‘ The Eagle and the 
Lion,” ‘‘ Rosaura and her Kindred,” and “ Aslauga’s Knights,” and 
several poems, some of them legendary and romantic, but the 
more interesting part of them connected with the Baron’s personal 
experience. He seems to us to have been singularly fortunate in 
the circumstances and the age in which he has lived; for it is his 
ambition to be known in a twofold character. ‘ Er ist cin treuer 
Ritter, und dient den Frau’n mit Schwerdt und Zither;’* and 
certainly since the age of chivalry has departed, there never was a 
struggle in which poetry and action came so near together, in which 
religious consciousness was felt by soldiers in the field, so fully as 
in the great struggle of Germany to liberate itself from France. 
“Our marches (in Silesia and Saxony in 1813) might, in more 
than one sense,” he says, with a solemn pun, “ be called Kreuz-zuge, 
—crusades, cross-marches.” After serving in the campaigns on the 
Rhine in 1794 and 1795, Fouqué lived in literary retirement for 
many years; but, like all other true Prussians, he felt the disgrace 
and oppression of the French dominion from 1806 to 1813 as a 

rsonal misfortune: and his feelings of sorrow and of hope at- 
tracted him, like so many others of his noblest countrymen, to rally 
round the only spirit which appeared to stand erect in the general 
prostration. ‘There is something almost inexplicable in the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm with which Fichte’s Addresses to the German 
Nation were received. Fouqué writes of them with grave admi- 
ration, 





* “ He is a true knight, and serves the ladies with sword and lyre.” 
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‘* Thus spake a true and faithful mouth 
Out of a faithful heart of truth ; 
Amidst envenomed foes he spake, 
While anxious friends around did quake : 
Forth flowed his accents strong and true, 
Set light and life in open view ; 
And yet, of all the wicked there, 
None harmed him in a single hair ; 
So far true German Act transcends 
All schemes to compass evil ends.” 


Now these celebrated lectures are principally devoted to an exami- 
nation of the superiority which Germany enjoys over the rest of 
Europe in the possession of an indigenous language: from which 
the orator deduces the inference that in Germany alone can true 
freedom be realized. He warns his hearers earnestly against the 
error of attempting to recover external freedom, till a new and 
better generation has grown up under an altered system of educa- 
tion; and throughout, it appears to a reader of the present day, as 
if the practical exhortations of the philosopher must have been 
rather satisfactory than otherwise to the French officers who heard 
it, even if we make the very improbable supposition that they un- 
derstood German and metaphysical reasoning sufficiently well to 
attach any meaning whatever to the language of Fichte. And yet 
there is no doubt whatever that he was incurring danger and 
arousing his country. Men who are all of one mind will find the 
key to any cipher; and the bookish German nation have a won- 
derful sympathy with scientific language. A great man was speak- 
ing to them on the subject of subjects, and they understood his end 
if not his methods. It was felt to be a continuation of the same 
appeal when, in 1813, he exhorted his pupils to join the army— 
though for reasons which appear to us incredibly whimsical—from 
considerations connected with the early migration of the Franks, 
the aboriginal settlement of the Germans, and the Corsican origin 
of Bonaparte. 

Fouqué joined the army with the rank of captain, and we can 
well believe that he carried into the field the energy of his poeti- 
cal battle-scenes. Indeed he sometimes had felt presentiments of 
future action, which were now satisfactorily realized. In painting 
the victory of the Swedes over the Finns, where Otto of Traut- 
wangen, as he breaks into the enemy’s infantry, shouts exultingly 
to his squadron of horse, ‘‘ Strike, my Swedes, strike !”’—the poet 
had a presentiment of a deed of arms yet to come. 

“ As he wrote the words down, and as often as he read them again, 
he was seized with a profound, one might almost say a mournful, enthu- 
siasm. In the battle of Liitzen, where he charged a French square at 
the head of the Jiigers, he felt the completion, and mingled with the 
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hurrah of the squadron, in reference to Otto of Trautwangen, his shout 
of exultation, ‘ Strike, my Jigers, strike !’” 


On another occasion, one of the princes of the blood came 
to Fouqué’s corps when he was absent with a detachment, and 
asked for Heerdegen of Lichtenried. ‘‘ Whom does your royal 
highness mean?” said a volunteer. ‘ Why him with the scar on 
his brow—Fouqué.” 

Several of the minor poems in this collection refer to this cam- 

aign, and to the baron’s retirement at its close in consequence of 

ill health. We select a few stanzas on the death of Major Wil- 
helm Von Rider, who fell at Culm, when Kleist with his Prus. 
sians crossed the line of Vandamme’s retreat to Dresden, and com- 
pleted the investment of his army. They seem to us to illustrate 
the high and religious spirit of the time, and in themselves to be 
nearly perfect in their grave simplicity. Of course the original 
will not be supposed to share in the awkwardness of a nearly 
literal translation. 

Perhaps there was not one who rode 

So cheerful to the fray, 

Yet few so solemnly on God 

Have thought, and dying day ; 

And lovingly on child and wife, 

And Earth so fair to view ; 

And gave so freely blood and life, 

A Christian hero true: 

Therefore ’mid victory heralds mild 

To him God’s summons bore : 

Through clouds of powder-smoke they smiled~ 

He rested evermore. 

Good night, dear friend— Heaven's franchise now 

Unites thee with the blest : 

Ye who still watch, upon the foe, 

Your turn will come to rest. 


It would be easy to add many general considerations on 
Fouqué’s genius, but we hope that the remarks which we have 
thrown out will be sufficient to explain otir views, and in some 
degree to illustrate his works. We think he well deserves his 
wide reputation. The compliment is not ill chosen which has 
been paid him by Biisching in dedicating to him his translation 
of the Nibelungen-Lied, under the title of Volker; for, like the 
noble fiddler of Alsace, the baron is ready alike for music and for 
— and whether he or Otto charge the squares of infantry, we 
fee 

How mightily he fiddled, the noble Fiddleman. 
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Arr. VII.—Mathilde. Mémoires d'une jeune Femme, par EUGENE 


Sur. (Mathilde. Memoirs of a Young Woman.) 5 vols. 
Paris. 1842. 


Ir would be difficult to find a collection of incidents more unna- 

tural, or a set of characters more exaggerated, than those which 
compose the Mathilde of Monsicur Sue. And yet it has been 
the most popular book of the season, the most universally read, 
and not undeservedly so: for it interests, and has a foundation of 
truth and spirit at the bottom of its extravagances, which draws 
the reader on from volume to volume. 

We understood that the French had grown tired of their ex- 
travagant school; that the distortions of Hugo and Balzac had 
palled upon the public taste; that Hans of Iceland and Bug Jargal 
no longer inspired horror, but ennui; and that, in commercial phrase, 
there was a demand for the natural and simple. Madame Dude- 
vant at first promised to satisfy this taste, and it was one of the 
secrets of her early success. But Madame Dudevant unfortunately 

gave herself to philosophical studies and speculations upon human 
life, which removed her ninety degrees from any thing like nature. 
The misty spectacles she put on distorted all objects fully 
as much as the green vision of either Balzac or Hugo. Then 
came Charles Be rard as the type of the natural school, and clever 
and successful he proved. But in the end his condiment was 
found not full-flavoured enough for French palates, and all run 
back to Monsieur Eugene Sue’s catering. 

The true secret of Mathilde’s success, however, is the story 
coming so home to every French female. Their life begins at 
the moment when their prudent relatives betroth or sell them to 
a mortal possessing the requisite qualifications for a husband. Of 
old, ladies were not wnwisely nurtured in convents, awaiting the 
time of sacrifice, with curiosity and espiéqglerie unrepressed per- 
haps, but still unsophis sticated, and unspoiled by a full sight and 
sicpention of the world, as is now the case. The young lady is 
not, indeed, allowed the use of her tongue and of free intercourse; 
but she has eyes and ears, and is allow ed the full hberty of judg- 
ment, if not of choice. Then, however close may be drawn the 
curtains of the French nursery, the prevalent ideas, the moral 
atmosphere which reigns and prevails without, penctrate in some 
degree within, and coming upon the simplicity of youth, beget 
strange effervescence. The last century in France was corrupt 
enough: but there was a world of light and a world of darkness— 
purity, strictness, religion in the one; the very contrary existing 
or affected in the other. Now there. are no such compartments. 
Good and Ill in persons, in sentiments, in things, are intermingled, 
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as veins in marble, past tracing or separating. And there is no 
retreat from pleasure to devotion. The young female is no 
longer intrusted to the priest and the convent; but is allowed to 
form her own code of morality, her own tissue of sentiment, 
which in generous minds is of course romantic. 

There is, hence, a great tendency in France towards exchang- 
ing the matter-of-fact simplicity, which hitherto marked the 

oung French damsel, for a degree of sensibility and_sentimental- 
ism which surpasses even the English standard. The work at 
present under review is written to meet this taste. It has a 
Grandisonian hero, and a heroine very unlike one of Balzac, or 
Madame Sand: a virtuous, highminded, self-denying female. 
Hitherto the female sex has been caricatured by French 1o- 
mancers. M. Sue’s portrait of his heroine at least is more like 
the truth of the time. And the fury with which it is snatched 
up and read, shows that it has started a vein of nature yet unex- 
plored. 

M. Sue takes Mathilde at her childhood, an orphan left to the 
care of a maiden aunt. This aunt, Mademoiselle de Maran, is 
one of the best characters of the book: a kind of female Talley- 
rand. 

But let the author speak for himself. 


“Mademoiselle de Maran abhorred and eschewed marriage ; she was 
deformed, expert at wit and raillery. In spite of her deformity, her 
downright ugliness, and shortness of stature, a physiognomy could 
with difficulty be found so imposing and haughty as hers. She cer- 
tainly did not inspire that respectful deference which noble features or 
dignified affability command; but her presence begot a kind of fear and 
self-diffidence in others. Acute, adroit, full of penetration, dreaded 
for her sarcastic malignity, which neither feared nor spared any one, 
Mademoiselle de Maran made her sex and her deformity pretexts to 
wound all within her reach. She incurred ridicule willingly, on condi- 
tion of being allowed to employ it unsparingly. With the most dan- 
gerous art, she made use of those secrets which she had the tact of 
drawing from thoughtless or unsuspicious persons, to astonish her dupes 
afterwards with her knowledge; well acquainted with the vulnerable 
points of others, the fear of giving pain never stopped her She 
affected in general a certain familiarity of speech approaching vul- 
garity. Having passed a portion of her youth at Ponchartrain, with 
old Madame Maurepas (when Monsieur Maurepas was banished to 
that place), she had contracted a habit of using very free expressions, 
common in the time of the regency, and which in some circles con- 
tinued late in the reign of Louis XV. Louis XVIII., who was fond 
of epigrammatical severity and coarse jokes, took much pleasure in my 
aunt's society, and was heard to say, that he felt more at his ease with 
her than with a man, and less constrained than with a woman. She 
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was an adept in political affairs. I am convinced now that all femmes 
politiques are alike. They are a spurious race, possessing the ambi- 
tious egotistical passions of man, without any of the qualities and 
graces of women: barrenness of mind, impotency of heart, hardness 
of temper, ridiculously exaggerated pretensions to knowledge, these 
are their distinguishing characteristics. In a word femmes politiques 
are a mixture of the pedagogue and the stepmother. When a child 
I was always afraid of Mademoiselle de Maran; her long, thin, dark 
face, her strongly-marked features, were vundened still harsher by. a 
quantity of false “hair half concealing a forehead flat like an adder’s. 
She had thick, gray eyebrows, and small, piercing, brown eyes. She 
wore in all seasons a dark-brown silk dress, with a bonnet of the same 
colour; the latter rarely quitted her head ; she even wore it in bed, in 
a morning, where she usually broakfasted, read, or wrote, enveloped 
in a brown silk cloak. At the back of the aleove curtained with dark 
red damask, containing her bed, was a large crucifix of ivory on black 
velvet ground. This was merely an affectation of piety—a kind of 
devorous show, for I do not remember ever seeing my aunt at mass. 
Nearly all the windows were of painted glass. Among other subjects 
was a beheading of John the Baptist. Upon the marble secretary 
stood two cases containing the deceased father and grandfather of her 
lap-dog. Several family portraits stood out from the wainscoting. 
Finally the chimney was ornamented with two immense china figures, 


whose rolling eyes and wagging heads struck terror into my young 
heart.” 


This maiden aunt conceives a deadly dislike to Mathilde, tor- 
ments her childhood, corrupts her youth, and instils vanity and 
malignant passions. She gives her as companion a young and 
poor relative; in order to beget i im Mathilde the heartless manners 
of a superior, and in the cousin the rancour of one treated as 
an inferior. As far as Mathilde is concerned, the aunt fails. Her 
heart remains generous and disinterested. Mademoiselle de 
Maran, however, winds up her malignity by betrothing Mathilde 
to a spendthrift, attached to the court; with a fine name and 
handsome person; weak, the slave of pleasure; and in short a 
bad husband par ercellence. The consequences,—that is, the mor- 
tification, disappointments, disasters, and struggles of a French 
wife,—fill five of Monsieur Sue’s volumes. 

Amongst the merits or demerits of the novel is the introdue- 
tion of living, or well-known characters; so changed indeed, or 
veiled, or exaggerated, as scarcely to be taken as “resemblances: 
but still like enough to pique and entertain curiosity, and amuse 
by their traits. Thus, the villain of the piece Lugarto—ha 





some points in common with Demidoff, a man more fond of 

pleasure than plagued by scruples, and the malicious public has set 

down the caricature for a portrait. We mentioned the likeness of 
2u 2 
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Mademoiselle de Maran to Talleyrand. Ursule, the companion 
of Mathilde, is an amplification of Madame Laffarge. 
This is the sketch of Lugarto: 


“ Lugarto is scarcely twenty-three: he is of Brazilian origin. His 
father, son of a slave half-cast, was set free in his infancy. This man, 
who had been steward to a very distinguished Portuguese nobleman, had 
managed so well—or so ill—his master’s property, that he ruined him 
completely, and acquired a great portion of his wealth. Such was the 
origin of a fortune, which, at first considerable, became at length colossal, 
by mining and other speculations, in South America; so that at his 
death M. Lugarto left his son more than sixty millions of francs, 
Lugarto, the father, had lived in the colonies with the pomp and depra- 
vity of a satrap. Deeply corrupted, avowing a disbelief in all virtue, 
as cowardly as wicked, it is said he had, in a fit of anger, so cruelly 
maltreated one of his wives, that she died from the effects of his vio- 
lence. After setting his son a most frightful example, he died ; leaving 
Lugarto, at the age of fifteen, master of a princely fortune, surrounded 
by depravity and adulation of all kinds. At twenty he already felt the 
disgust and satiety of old age. He had indulged in excesses of all the 
pleasures which gold can procure ; his constitution is frail and delicate 
from having outgrown his strength; young only in years, his coun- 
tenance, in spite of agreeable features, has something morbid, withered, 
convulsive in it, indicating premature infirmity. The morals of Pi 
garto are exceedingly depraved ; he is faithless, w ithout courage, with- 
out goodness, with a sovereign contempt for men: nearly all having 
basely flattered his supremacy. By turns madly prodigal, or sordidly 
avaricious, his expenditure has but one source, pride; but one end, 
ostentation. The shrewdest attorney has not a better knowledge of 
affairs than he; without any assistance he manages his immense riches, 
with a skill and sagacity really wonderful, and increases them every 
day by the least honourable speculations. A faithful likeness of his 
father, the ignoble rapacity of the slave struggles in him with the 
ridiculous vanity of the freedman. Every thing proves his double nature: 
his rigidly -regulated luxury, his high-sounding but parsimonious pomp: 
even to his public almsgiving, done carelessly, without any sympathy 
for the misfortunes he relieves. Two incurable wounds, however, 
poison Lugarto’s imperial opulence ; his lowness of birth, and the con- 
sciousness ‘of how little personal merit he possesses. Thus, by a com- 
promise, which deceives none but himself, he has procured the title of 
Count, and has invented some ridiculous coat of arms. Exalted by 
adulation and pride, adulation and pride torture him. He knows that it 
is to his fortune alone he owes the attentions accorded him: poor to- 
morrow, he would be completely despised: at times his rage against 
fate wet no bounds: but like his father, Lugarto is as cowardly as 
wicked, and repays prosperity so unjustly heaped upon him, by illtreat- 
ing in the most cruel manner all whose position compel them to sup- 
port his violence. Women—even women—have not escaped his brutality. 
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Notwithstanding all this, notwithstanding his odious vices, the world 
has always received him with smiles ; the boldest have shown him but 
indifference.” 


The following is a tilt between the male and female demon of 
the tale. It is rich in malice. 


“<M. Lugarto!’ exclaimed Mademoiselle de Maran suddenly, with- 
out quitting her knitting, interrupting one of those pauses so frequent 
in conversation, ‘was that your carriage I saw you in the other day?” 
‘Why,’ said M. Lugarto carelessly, ‘ do you ask?’ Instead of replying 
to this question, Mademoiselle de Maran asked another. ‘ Why were 
there arms painted on the panels if it be yours?’ ‘ They are mine, ma- 
dame,’ said he, reddening with vexation, for his usual audacity failed him 
when his pretensions to nobility were attacked. ‘ Did you pay much for 
those arms, M. Lugarto?’ There was for a moment a very embarrass- 
ing silence. M. Lugarto frowned, bit his lips, then looked at Gontran 
in a manner at once angrily and beseechingly, who exclaimed quickly, 
‘ Apropos of arms, Mademoiselle de Maran, will you have the kindness 
to lend me your Hozier? I want to seek one of the collateral branches of 
our family.” ¢ Be quiet with your collateral branches,’ replied she, ‘ you 
are interrupting a very interesting conversation!—I say, M. Lugarto, 
if they sold you those arms dearly, you have been nicely robbed. I lay 
a wager that it is the invention of your coachmaker ; if so, permit me to 
tell you there is no sense in them. As if you should follow the advice 
of such persons! Since you had that whim, you should have addressed 
yourself to ‘ But, madame,’ said Lugarto, pale with suppressed 
passion—‘ But, sir, I repeat, your coachmaker, or his painter, are fools. 
Was there ever such a thing seen in heraldry as metal upon metal ? They 
have cheated you in the grossest manner, with their gold stars in a silver 
Jield: they imagined that, perhaps, as giving the most ingenious idea of 
your heaps of piastres and doubloons. Without reckoning the two lions 
rampant with which these blockheads have loaded your shield—though, 
do you know, they would have a superb effect, those two lions rampant, if 
they did not happen to belong to the royal family of Aragon.’ 

“<¢T did not invent those arms, madame, they belong to my family,” 
said M. Lugarto, rising with impatience, and casting a furious glance at 
Gontran. ‘The latter in vain tried to put a stop to the conversation ; 
Mademoiselle de Maran did not so easily abandon her prey. ‘ Ah! 
mon Dieu! mon Dieu! Really now—they are the arms of _ family? 
exclaimed she, taking off her spectacles and clasping her hands on her 
knees with an appearance of the most natural bonhommie. ‘ Why did 
you not tell me that before? After all, there is nothing unnatural in 
that. It is possible, you see, that a Lugarto, for some great deed of 
arms against the Moors of Aragon, obtained from the King of Spain 
the signal favour of bearing two lions rampant on his arms : the same as 
our kings granted the fleur-de-lis to certain French families. Like 
your étoiles d’or en champ dargent, I am quite sure some great heral- 
dic mystery is buried in the archives of your family. And I who laughed 
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at them! But now, I assure you upon my word, that I quite admire 
your étoiles dor en champ d'argent! It is, perhaps, i in its kind, a blazon 
as singular, as particular as the cross of Lorraine, the e équier of 
Créquy, the mdcles of Rohan. It must be excessively curious, the origin 
of your étoiles d’or en champ @argent! Do find it out for us, will you? 
‘ Madame, if this is a raillery, I must own frankly that I thik it very bad 
style,’ said M. Lugarto, endeavouring to be cool. “Not at all, not at all, my 
dear sir, I assure you I never was more serious. For 1 remember you 

are of Brazilian origin. Brazil belongs to Portugal, Portugal did be- 
long to Spain: you see in going back we approach the kings of Aragon. 
There is now but one small circumstance which stops my progress towards 
the past.’ ‘ Bless my soul, Madame! do not trouble yourself any further. 
T return you many thanks for all your solicitude,’ exclaimed M. Lugarto. 
Mademoiselle pretended not to hear him, and continued, ‘ Ah yes! 
there is but that little difficulty! they say that your grandfather was a 
negro slave, or something like it.—‘ Madame, you abuse.’—‘ It is that,’ 
saiu Mademoiselle de Maran, continuing her knitting, ‘ which puts me 
out; for I cannot figure to myself your grandfather with a count’s 
coronet on his head. I fancy he would have resembled those ugly 
savages of Bougainville, who wore : cross of Saint Louis at the tip of 
the nose. Do not youthink so? I shuddered at the almost ferocious 
expression of M. Lugarto’s countenance at that moment, more especi- 
ally as he burst into a fit of convulsive laughter. ‘Now is not mine 
an amusing comparison, M. Lugarto?’ ‘Very, Madame, very,’ he re- 
plied; ‘ but you must own that I show good temper.’ ‘ Why certainly, 
the best in the world; and I am sure you bear no malice. And you are 
right ; for there is nothing more innocent than my jokes.’ ‘ Malice!’ 
said Lugarto ; ‘ could you imagine such a thing? As a proof, I shall 
run away with Gontran, in order to laugh at our ease at my gold stars 
on a silver field.’ 

« «While you are about it, you may as well laugh at the lions ram- 
pant,’ added Mademoiselle de Maran, ‘they are the best part of your 
blazon. But this is all folly ; keep your arms. It is all that is neces- 
sary for the eyes of the bourgeois, for your ienooent pretensions to 
aristocracy do not pass the threshold of the ante-room. As for us, you 
have much more to dazzle or rather charm us than your étoiles dor en 
champ @argent ; you have all kinds of good qualities, both of heart 
and mind ; immense knowledge and modest ingenuity: so, if even you 
were not a millionaire you w would still be a man joliment intéressant, 
—mind, I tell you so” ‘lam quite sensible of the value of your praises, 
Madame ; I will endeavour to repay you suitably, and if possible extend 
my gratitude to your family, and those in whom you are interested,’ 
replied Lugarto, bitierly, casting a furious look at me. ‘I rely upon 


your word, “for I am not an egotist,’ said Mademoiselle de Maran, with 
a strange smile.” 



































This semi-Brazilian, semi-French satrap, of course makes love 
to the wife of his friend, De Lancry, who, on his part, secure of 
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her affection, deems it unnecessary to offend the rich Lugarto, on 
whom he is in a great measure dependant. Such conduct brings 
him into obloquy in the world and disgrace at court. A mock 
quarrel and duel ensue. De Lancry is obliged to absent himself; 
and by counterfeiting De Lancry’s writing, Lugarto entices Ma- 
thilde to a lone house in the neighbourhood of Chantilly. He 
makes her swallow a sleeping potion in her supper, and then 
appears, like Mephistophiles, to acquaint her that she is in his 
power. All this may appear very commonplace, improbable, 
and absurd; yet French readers lend an ear to it, knowing 
how very similar the facts are to those that befel a lady of the 
noble family of La Rochefoucault not many years since, from a 
wealthy Lugarto. 
We have here the scene in the lone house. 


“ M. Lugarto said to me, with one of his diabolical looks, ‘ The inha- 
bitants of this house are devoted to me. No human power can deliver 
you. Struck with horror I rushed to the window, exclaiming, ‘ Ap- 
proach me not!” He merely shrugged his shoulders, and drawing out 
a pocket-book which he laid on the table, said, ‘ Come you had better 
sit down, for I have a great deal to tell you. Here is something which 
will astonish you.’ ‘Great God! have pity on me,’ I said, throwing 
myself on my knees. After a fervent prayer I rose more firm; and, 
casting a look of defiance on M. Lugarto, I said, ‘ There is a God in 
heaven ; I have friends upon earth!’ ‘If you rely upon M. de Mortagne 
you may despair, for his carriage was broken in the descent from 
Luzarches. He was taken out nearly dead ; you have a proof of that in 
seeing me so quietly sitting here. He and M. de Rochegune have 
been dogging my steps for the last two months, and have seduced 
from me those I thought incorruptible. They have already been the 
cause of my failing in two places against you. This time I have them.’ 
‘Oh! you are as cowardly as cruel,’ said I, clasping my hands in hor- 
ror. ‘Vo! Iam merely xervous, because I have no desire to die at 
present. Iam in love with you. By-the-by you must think me either 
a great novice or a very cold admirer, that | am in no hurry to talk of 
my passion, when I have one of the prettiest women in Paris in my 
power. But do not be impatient. I will explain the reason of. my 
appearing rather too respectful. Look at that timepiece, you see it is 
now half-past eleven. Mark me well—before midnight you will be 
completely in my power. At supper you took a powerful narcotic ; 
you must already feel symptoms of heaviness ; meanwhile, in awaiting 
the critical moment, let us have a little conversation.’ I uttered a 
terrible ery, for I had imagined that the dull heaviness I felt merely 
proceeded from fatigue and want of sleep. I questioned as it were my 
sensations, with dreadful uneasiness ; I pressed my hand to my fore- 
head, it was burning; my head was heavy ; I could scarcely raise my 
eyelids ; I tried to rise, my knees bent under me. ‘ This, indeed, is not 
sleep,’ I exclaimed in affright ; ‘it is agony, living death. It is dreadful— 
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I feel my strength going. God of heaven! God of vengeance! will you 
then abandon me?’ Alas! whether it was that my imagination, struck 
by the revelation of M. Lugarto, hastened the effects of the narcotic, or 
that it acted naturally, I fe!t a kind of languor and oppression which I 
could not overcome. In spite of myself I fell again into the arm-chair, 
by the side of the table where that dreadful supper had been served, I 
trembled convulsively; I could scarcely speak; in my terror I sup- 
plicated this monster by signs. ‘I was quite sure of the effects of the 
narcotic,’ he at last began: ‘ I have often tried it. Good! now you are 
seated, soon you will be unable to move, but you can still hear. Listen 
to me—it will amuse you.’ It is true I heard, but vaguely. I seemed 
a prey to some horrible dream ; my eyes were fixed; twice I endeavoured 
to rise and call for assistance: my strength, my voice failed. 

“<T tell you it is useless,’ said Lugarto. ‘ Listen to me—you shall 
now know your beloved Gontran, and the reason of my aversion to 
him. Two years ago in Paris, I discovered in an humble position a 
pearl, a treasure of beauty, a noble heart, enchanting wit,—in fact, an 
adorable young girl. She knew me not for what Iam. This young girl 
loved me, but she was virtuous. Irritated by contradiction, I became 
so enamoured of her,—I found her so lovely, good, ingenuous,—that I 
should have been fool enough to marry her. An infernal spirit I am 
sure led me to become acquainted with Gontran de Lancry at that 
time ; I became intimate with him; I confided my secret, my pro- 
jects to him. I presented him to this young girl as my most intimate 
friend. A month after this presentation, I was dispossessed, sup- 

lanted by him. He had revealed—vilified my intentions, seduced 
-_ till then so pure. The unfortunate committed suicide on finding 
herself soon after abandoned by De Lancry. This was the work of 
your husband—he withered, destroyed, the only true affection I have 
perhaps felt in my life—at one blow, and for ever, wounded my heart 
and my pride, in snatching from me so disdainfully a conquest that I 
would have purchased with my hand. This is what I will never pardon 
him. You do not know what that man has made me suffer!’ M. Lu- 
garto seemed to quit his tone of cold irony as he uttered the last 
words. ‘ You have at least known one generous sentiment,’ I exclaimed. 
‘In the name of it, I entreat you, have pity upon me: I feel my strength, 
my senses, abandon me !’ M. Lugarto replied, with a loud laugh, ‘ Why, 
what a child you are! It is quite plain: I give you a narcotic: it is to 
take effect : your sleepiness will increase until you are quite overcome. 
To return to De Lancry. If I have forgotten that young girl,—the rage 
at having been sacrificed to Gontran, the thirst for vengeance, still 
remains in my heart. Had I had the courage to fight with De Lanery, 
it seems to me that I must have killed him, I hated him so much; but, 
as I have before told you, I am nervous. I have waited. And then 
vengeance, as it is vulgarly said, se mange trés-bien froide. Besides, 
some warning voice whispered me that sooner or later Gontran would 
not escape me. Last year I was in London; he came there with the 
wreck of his fortune; he wished to appear with a certain splendour in 
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order to catch some rich heiress in marriage. I met him with an open 
countenance; I began by laughing at the capital trick he had played 
me in taking off that young girl; he laughed at it also, and was 
delighted to find that I took it so well; we again became intimate, 
His marriage made no progress. I spread the report of his ruin and 
his interested designs, adding that he was already laughing at the 
heiress he expected to catch in his conjugal nets. Finally, notwith- 
standing his title, his wit, his good looks, the charming De Lancry was 
not able to catch an obscure citizen’s heiress. But this chase after one 
had exhausted his last resource. His uncle, the Due de Versace, would 
not give him a sou: your dear Gontran was reduced to the last extremity, 
when the demon inspired him. He borrowed money from me for the 
first time ; from that day he was in my power. I lent him a thousand 
louis so easily—he knew my fortune to be immense—that he accepted 
without seruple and returned to the charge. I advised him for his 
own interest to appear with renewed splendour. It had been said he 
was ruined, he would prove it to be false. He would not fail this time 
tomake a good match. As to the expense, I would furnish the means 
and he could then repay me. I seem a fool to you, perhaps, for De 
Lanery might not marry, and I should lose my money. But, in order 
to sueceed in my designs, it was necessary for me to inspire him with a 
blind confidence in my generosity and my friendship. You will see 
that I made good use of my money. Each time that I had lent him a 
considerable sum, I had given him merely a simple draught signed by 
me upon my banker,—take notice of this. One day I quitted London 
suddenly without informing De Lancry. I knew he was without money. 
I sent him a certain sharp Jew who offered him thirty thousand franes 
upon his recognizances. De Lancry reckoning upon my payment, 
signed. 

“¢T was at Brighton, from whence I watched him. My project was 
ripe—gold isa magie wand. Some time after the loan I caused a young 
person, the heiress of 150,000 francs a year, to be proposed to Gontran. 
I was unacquainted with the parents; they had the greatest confidence in 
me. I had engaged myself that De Lancry should have more than two 
millions; only I persuaded the parents not to treat upon the money 
question before my arrival. From habit, De Lancry always gave out he 
was a millionnaire ; he sued the young lady; and aday was agreed upon 
for the arrangements. When this was arranged I wrote from Brighton 
to De Lanery: his answer was a demand for two thousand louis to pay 
the Jew, for the time of payment was nearly expired: the Jew was un- 
pitying, and he might arrest him. It would have been rather disagree- 
able to be imprisoned just as he was going to obtain such a fortune. 
The evening before the day of payment arrived, I had well calculated, 
De Lancry was in a dreadful agitation ; when I wrote to him by post, 
Without giving my address,—mark this,—sending him a draft for two 
thousand louis, payable at sight, on my banker, with merely the usual 
words: Bon pour deux mille livres sterling. Brighton. Comte de 
Lugarto. 1 only wrote a few lines to tell De Lancry that I was quitting 
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Brighton, and would inform him soon where I was. I arranged that 
the letter should arrive in the evening. De Lancry had a valet of my 
recommendation. When the draft arrived he put it in a drawer, and 
went out leaving the key in the Jock, for he is not famous for order. 
The servant took the draft, and returned it to me by my orders. The 
next day De Lanery sought his draft, of course in vain, the valet knew 
nothing about it. He played his part well. The Jew arrived, insisted 
upon having his money, and threatened to speak to the family of the 
young lady, and thus prevent his marriage. De Lancry almost dis- 
tracted, related to his valet, in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
his terrible embarrassment. My man then, following rigidly my instrue- 
tions, pretended to hesitate, and at last said, ‘ The Count de Lugarto 
has sent your lordship a draft for two thousand louis; he intends lending 
your lordship, then, that sum; you have lost the draft. What harm 
would there beif your lordship wrote another?’ ‘ What,villain! a forgery?’ 
‘But if M. de Lugarto has sent your lordship a draft, and this draft is 
lost—it comes to the same thing. Whom would it harm if you made 
another?’ Your dear Gontran allowed himself to be persuaded by this 
rhetoric, after a few scruples of conscience ; an hour after, he presented a 
forged draft to my banker.—But this arouses you,’ added M. Lugarto, 
seeing that I made a desperate effort to rise. ‘ You lie! you lie!’ I ex- 
claimed, in a weakened voice, ‘Gontran is incapable of such infamy.’ 
Exhausted by this movement, I again fell back in my chair. From this 
moment every thing appeared strange to me. I seemed to see all the 
persons he mentioned appear before me as in a dream. ‘ Asa proof that 
I do not lie in accusing De Lanery of forgery,’ replied Lugarto, showing 
me a paper, ‘ here is the forged draft. Some days before, I had confi- 
dentially informed my banker, under the seal of the greatest secrecy, that 
De Lancry, making an abuse of my friendship, might perhaps present a 
draft from me; but, from respect for the name he bore, I begged him 
to pay without taking notice, but to keep the draft and draw up a 
statement of the crime; that if my unworthy friend did not amend, I 
might punish him. This was done: sure and honourable witnesses 
were procured, who saw De Lancry bring the draft and receive the 
money. ‘These witnesses signed a verbal process, which I have here. 
You see I have but a word to say in order to send your husband to the 
galleys.’ I hid my face in my hands with horror. ‘ This explains the 
secret of my power over De Lancry. Although the Jew was paid his 
thirty thousand franes, Gontran’s marriage did not take place. I 
withdrew my guarantee without explaining why. De Lancry being 
asked to prove his possession of the fortune he pretended to have, of 
course could not ; every one turned their backs on him, and he again 
became as poor as Job; his only wealth, the 200,000 franes which he 
owed me. It was dear, but his soul belonged to me, as Satan would 
say. When De Lancry found himself thus in my power he became 
furious ; but what could he do? resign himself under pain of being: 
It was then he received a letter from his uncle proposing a marriage 


with you. That delighted me ; my vengeance would be doubled ; I should 
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have two lives to dispose of instead of one. In order to make the fine 
project of Mademoiselle de Maran, and M. de Versace succeed, I lent 
Gontran 100,000 francs in advance upon your marriage portion. The 
marriage took place. I was ill in London, or I would have assisted at 
the wedding. As soon as my health was restored, I wrote to interrupt 
De Lancry’s honeymoon. I ordered him to return to Paris. As soon 
as I saw you I loved you, and determined that you should be mine. 
Now, what I will—I will. I declared to your husband that I would 
make love to you, he resigned himself in a rage. However, he trusted 
to your principles of virtue, and he was right—you have forced me to 
have recourse to force. You know the rest, even to the scene at Tor- 
toni’s. His headstrong passion overcame him. At two in the morning, 
however, he was in my house on his knees, weeping, and imploring 
pardon for himself and for you. I again allowed myself to be softened, 
on these conditions. First,—a duel was necessary, and I was too nervous 
to accept one. It was agreed that we should be reported to have fought 
with only two soldiers as witnesses: that I had received a sword wound ; 
which was done, and I pass for a eréne. Second—Lancry was to leave 
Paris immediately for London, where he is now. Before his departure 
I made him write to you, without telling my reason, the first letter which 
you received in Paris, and which induced you to come here. The 
others are from me, for your husband is not the only person who can 
counterfeit writing and commit forgery. I have forgotten nothing, 
I think—No. 

“* Now, as a little sense still remains, look well at your position. For 
two months, thanks to me, the world is persuaded that we are on the 
best possible terms with each other, and, if it could be doubted, they 
can now judge from facts. You came here willingly ; you have con- 
cealed this journey from your aunt, M. de Versac, and Madame de 
Ksernika, since you told them by letter that you were going to join your 
cousin, Madame Sécherin; it is thought that your husband wounded 
me in a duel; it will be thought that you have come to attend upon 
me, to console my sufferings ;—how will you deny it? where are your 
proofs? My forged letters, you will say; but presently, when you are 
asleep, I will take them from you and burn them. Your servants are 
all devoted to me, and besides they will say they acted by your orders. 
This is not all. To crown the whole, one of your relations, hearing, with- 
out doubt, of your infamous conduct, has followed you to prevent 
your dishonouring yourself. Your passion has blinded you so far 
that you assist a servant to make this virtuous relation fall into an 
abominable snare, where he has, perhaps, lost his life. What can you 
say now? I defy the most skilful attorney to contradict this—to pre- 
vent you falling under these appearances. And I have managed so well 
that it is known that you have not been to Madame Sécherin, and that 
you have come to give me a sad and tender adieu. To-morrow morn- 
ing (your sleep will last eight or ten hours) I set off for Italy. I will 
leave you to awake at your leisure, and to write to Gontran, poste-re- 
stante, London, to return and console you if that amuses him. I will 
take with me the forgery—that infernal thread at the end of which I 
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hold the soul of Gontran and your own. As for the 300,000 franes that 
your husband owes me, I have the acknow ledgments here. After my 
departure j you will find them torn up, for I am a gallant and generous 
man.’ ‘This last piece of infamy roused the little strength that I had 
left. M. Lugarto arose, looked at the timepiece, and said, ‘In ten 
minutes you will be in my power.’ In making a desperate movement 
to rise from the chair where I seemed nailed, my eyes fell on a knife, 
I now scarcely remember if I wished to destroy myself to escape from 
dishonour, or if I fancied that the loss of blood would rouse me from 
the horrible state in which I was ; but I seized the knife, and with all m 
remaining strength endeavoured to plunge it into my breast: the blade 
slided and wounded me slightly in the shoulder. This movement was 
so rapid that Lugarto did not perceive it. A well-known voice ex- 
claimed with horror: ‘ Mathilde, hold!’ I rose up with a movement al- 
most convulsive—I stepped forward—and fell into the arms of M. de 
Mortagne, who rushed towards me from the next room. 

“M. de Rochegune who accompanied him, seized M. Lugarto by the 
collar with one hand and double-locked the door by which he had en- 
tered. The surprise of seeing M. de Mortagne and M. de Rochegune 
recalled my fleeting senses entirely. Perhaps the slight wound IT had 
given myself had a salutary effect also, for I felt almost in my natural 
state of health. Whilst M. de Mortagne stopped the bleeding, M. de 
Rochegune seized M. Lugarto’s papers; the latter had become livid 
with terror. The face of M. de Mortagne was scratched and bruised: 
his clothes, as well as those of M. de Rochegune, were covered with 
mud. I then began to think of the providential sucecour which had 
reached me. I thanked God for having saved me from worse than 
death. I was a silent spectator of the following: scene, but it is graven 
on my heart in indelible characters. After having attended to my wants 
and placed me in an arm chair, M. de Mortagne said to me, ‘ My poor 
child, you are now going to witness the judgment and execution of this 
monster.’ And he turned towards M. Lugarto. ‘ What do you intend to 
do to me ? You will not surely take adva antage of your superior force ?’ 
cried the latter, extending his arms supplicatingly. ‘On your knees 
first-—on your hese? said M. de Mortagne, in a terrible voice ; and, 
with his powerful hand he seized Lugarto | by the collar and forced hie 
on his knees. ‘ Why it is an ambush—an abuse of —’ * Hold your 
tongue,’ cried M. de Mortagne. ‘ But —’ ‘One word more and I gag 
you.’ M. Lugaito, overcome, suffered his head to fall on his chest. 
‘ Listen to me well,’ said M. de Mortagne: ‘ you must write to De 
Lancry that you oun him back the forged bond which may ruin him ; 
I wish him to think that you act on your own free will, and that no 
person is in your horrible confidence. You understand me.’ ‘The features 
of M. Lugarto, which had been fora moment changed, regained their ac- 
customed audacity. Still on his knees, he looked oskenes at M. de Mor- 
tagne and said: ‘ ‘You take me for a child, then ; it is true you may seize 
my papers by force, but I defy you to make me write your wishes.’ ‘You 
will not write?’—‘ Non’ —‘ Non!’—‘ Once more, then, non.’ M. de Mor- 
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tagne was silent for an instant and looked round the room, then said sud- 
denly : ‘ Rochegune, give me the cord that fastens back the curtain ; is 
it strong?” ‘ Very strong,’ said M. de Rochegune, giving him a lon 
silken cord. ‘ What are you going to do?’ cried Lugarto, half rising. 
M. de Mortagne again forced him on his knees. ‘1 will put this cord 
round your forehead and tighten it till you yield. This is a means of 
torture I have often seen practised in India. Thanks to it, the most 
obstinate yield.’ ‘ You will not, dare not, do that !’ cried Lugarto, trem- 
bling —‘ Law, justice’-—‘I take upon myself to answerthem. The impor- 
tant part of the business is that you write,’ said M. de Mortagne, with the 
most terrible coolness, as he made a slip-knot in the cord. ‘ But I will 
not suffer myself to be’-—‘ Look at me well, look at M. de Rochegune, 
then look at your own puny person, and you will see if you can resist 
us.’ ‘ But)—‘ Oh! let us end this. Rochegune take his hands.’ The face 
of M. Lugarto became hideous with terror. I put my hand on my 
eyes. A kind of struggle took place, then a piercing cry, and I heard 
M. Lugarto say in a trembling voice, ‘Merey—mercy!—I will 
write ; but you are two to one, and you take advantage of it.’ ‘ Will 
you write ?” thundered M. de Mortagne. Lugarto resigned himself and 
wrote what M. de Mortagne dictated. ‘I have kept up the joke too 
long with you, my dear Lanery, about you know what. Isend you back 
the paper in question. Let this secret rest henceforth between you and 
me, for I am quite ashamed of it. I am off to Italy. Adieu, yours— 
LuGarTo.’ 

“ ¢T hope this is all,’ said he, ‘I yield to force alone.’ ‘ But patience, 
patience. Flow much does M. de Lanery owe you?’ said M. de Mor- 
tagne. ‘The bonds of De Lanery are in that pocket-book,’ said M. de 
Rochegune, ‘320,000 franes.’ M. de Mortagne wrote a few lines and 
gave them to Lugarto. ‘Tere,’ said he, ‘is a draft for that sum pay- 
able on my banker. You must get your correspondent to receive it.’ He 
then tore up the acknowledgments of Gontran. ‘ Why this is infamous, 
it isa robbery!’ * And Gontran’s forged draft?’ said M. de Mortagne, 
without answering him. ‘It is here, said M. de Rochegune. M. de 
Mortagne added it to the letter that Lugarto had just written to 
De Lanery, and put the whole in his pocket-book. Seeing the means 
by which he might continue to torture his victim thus snatched from 
his hands, M. de Lugarto uttered a cry of fury almost savage. ‘It is 
infamous—foree, trapping, violence!’ ‘ You wish me to gag you, then?” 
exclaimed M. de Mortagne. ‘I forbid your speaking unless I question 
you—write again.’ ‘ But’—‘ Rochegune, give me the cord.’ M. Lugarto 
raised his eyes to heaven and obeyed, M. de Mortagne dictated.” 


Lugarto here writes a letter in the words demanded of him, 
being an ample confession of his crime and intrigue. 

The scene then changes to bourgeois life. The friend and com- 
panion of Mathilde’s childhood, Ursule, has married a worthy 
manufacturer of Touraine, of whose rusticity the said Ursule 1s 
marvellously ashamed. Madame Sécherin, the severe old mother, 
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is well depicted, as well as Mademoiselle de Maran, in the midst 
of such a group. But as these portraitures are taken from the 
family of Madame Laffarge, of infamous celebrity, we need not 
dwell upon them. 

A French novel can only be eked out by culpable attachments. 
Ursule, despising the manufacturing Sécherin, carries the aflec- 
tion of De Lancry, who alter much wav ering between love 
and neglect abandons his wife in a state of pregnancy. His abrupt 
departure with Ursule destroys her hopes of being a mother. 
And thus ends the first part of the novel. 

When it opens again, Ursule is residing with Mademoiselle de 
Maran in the richest and gayest house of the meiropolis, the ex- 
pense of which is defray ed by Mathilde’s fortune, which De 
Lancry i is recklessly spending. Mathilde herself has retired to the 
quict society of some old noble f families, discontented with the 
arrangements of 1830. The group is well depicted. Here she 
becomes re-tormented by the intrigues of Lugarto, and perplexed 
as well as consoled by the attentions of her old admirer , M. de 
Rochegune. A divorce from her ingrate husband has become at- 
tainable, and the story seems appr oaching its dénouement, when a 

oung beauty, the daughter of her intimate friend, falls i in love 
with M. de Rochegune. Mathilde instantly waves her uncertain 
hopes to ensure the happiness of the young ‘Emma, whom Roche- 
gune reluctantly espouses. The act of self-sacrifice is well and dra- 
matically depicted, and is the more painful, since, to induce Roche- 
gune to forget her and to marry another, Mathilde is obliged to 
return to her worthless husband. The busy Lugarto, howev er, 
contrives to inform Rochegune’s young and ‘lovi ing wife, that he 
espoused her from pity. This i in the end causes “her death. and 
leaves Rochegune a widower. Ursule dies repentant. A scene in 
which Mademoiselle de Maran is represented crippled by illness, un- 
able to move, | and tyrannized over by her servants, is very forcible. 
Though deprived of the merest necessities which her state requires, 
she has not a friend to vindicate her authority over her house- 
hold, or change it. M. Sécherin, the husband of Ursule, kills De 
Lancry in a duel, and M. de Rochegune is finally united to 
Mathilde. 

Such is a rapid sketch of the most successful French novel of 
the day. It is diffusely written, and much of its passion civen 
in long letters, which are sure to fall into the hands of the person 
from whom they were intended to be kept secret. Itis difficult to 
give specimens of such a work, or to indulge i in extract, without 
becoming interminable. We have merely said enough to entice 
those who are curious to look further, and to satisfy the incuri- 
ous with a brief idea of the stuff of which popular French nov els 
are composed 
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Art. VIII—Conjectures and Researches concerning the Love 
Madness and Imprisonment of Torquato Tasso. By RicHaRD 
Henry WILDE. 2 vols. New York. 1842. 


Uron the minuteness and obscurity of our attainable evi- 
dences with regard to a single important portion of a great poet’s 
history—the Love and Madness of Tasso—great light i is thrown 
by these clever volumes. And further additions to a very meagre 
stock are not, it seems, to be absolutely despaired of. The Me- 
dicean Ree ords may be laid under more liberal contributions, and 
the Archives of Este cease to remain impenetrable. What even 
if a ray of light should straggle over the unsunned hoards of sum- 
less wealth in the Vatican? “ If windows were in heaven, might 
this thing be.” 

But in our days the poorest loophole will have to be broken, 
we suspect, with far different instruments from those it is the 
fashion to employ just now in Italy. It is enough at present if 
the oily instances of this or the other Minister- Residentiary 
operate so happily upon the ruffled apprehensiveness of this or the 
other Chamberlain-Omnipotentiary, as to allow a minute’s glimpse 
of the Fortunate Isles through the incessant breakers that girdle 
them. The rude sea now and. then grows civil, indeed; but a posi- 
tive current setting landwards is the thing wanted, and likely to 
remain so. Ever and anon we seem on the point of a discovery. 
A scrap of letter turns up, or a bundle of notices drop out, and 
the Head Librarian for the time being considers the curiosity of 
some Dilettante Ambassador for the place being, and, provided the 
interest of the whole civilized world is kept out a sight with 
sufficient adroitness, becomes communicative. 

‘ The anger of the Grand Duke arises from his being informed 
that I had revealed to the Duke of Ferrara. ..... r I cannot 
write all freely, but this is the gospel.’ ’ So writes Tasso to “ the 
one friend he now believes in, Scipio Gonzaga.” And ‘“* this 
blank,” sorrowfully subjoins Mr. Wilde, “is found in the first 
copy of the letter furnished for publication by the learned and 
candid Muratori, then librarian to the Duke of Modena.” It 
contained an expression, says he, which it would be indecorous 
to re peat ! Thus at every step, where there is the slightest pro- 
spect of a clue to the truth, are we mortified by its destruction 
through reserve or timidity. And if things were so in the green- 
tree time of the Muratoris, what shall be done in the dry stump 
of modern Lombardy or Tose any ? 

Of certain important manuscripts recently discovered at Rome, 
and now in the course of publication, we regret to learn that the 
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authenticity is considered too questionable to allow of their being 
brought forward to any useful purpose: so that, for the present, 
this result of Mr. Wilde’s labour, now before us, must be regarded 
as conclusive: and fortunately our last, proves also our best, news. 
It is pleasant to find that the popular notion (we might say in- 
stinct) concerning this particular point of ‘Tasso’s career, grown 
up, uncertain how, from biographical gleanings here and gather- 
ings there,—somewhat shaken, as it was sure to be, by. subse- 
quent representations,—seems again confirmed by these latest 
discoveries. 

A couplet in a canzone, a paragraph in an epistle, had thus been 
sufficient to begin with. ‘ Tasso was punished in a living hell 
by angels, because he unburthened his bosom to his lyre.” ‘ He 
would fain be released from this prison of Saint Anna without 
being troubled for those things which from frenzy he has done 
and written in matters of love.” After these, and a few other like 
notices, Professors might search, and Abbates research ; the single 
Leonora become “ three lady-loves at once;” and the dim tor- 
ture at Ferrara a merciful effect of Duke Alfonso’s consideration 
for ‘‘ Signor Tasso, the noted poct’s 8, deplorable madness ;”—but the 
world, satisfied with its own suspicion, remained deaf to -it all. 


“If we suppose,” sums up Mr. Wilde, “ that his imprisonment was 
occasioned by the accidental or treacherous disclosure of amatory poetry 
suspected to be addressed to the princess, every thing becomes intelli- 
gible—his mistress’s early injunctions of silence—his directions to Ron- 
dinelli—the dearer mysteries of his heart half-hinted to Gonzaga—the 
reference to her who corresponded so little to his love—his heavy sin 
of temerity—Madald’s more important treasons—the attempt to extort 
confession—the bitter r igour and unwonted arts—the words and acts that 
might increase Alfonso’s ire—the order to feign insanity—the sacri- 
fice of Abraham—the command that he must aspire to no fame of letters 
—the prohibition to write —the anger of the princesses-—-the allusions 
to his fond faults—to his Proserpine—to Ixion, and to the angels that 
punished him. By this supposition, also, Leonora’s voluntary celibacy, 
notwithstanding the most advantageous offers of marriage, and Tasso’s 


constant devotion to the duke, in spite of the rigour of his chastisement, 
are sufficiently accounted for.”* 


How much that establishes old convictions, and how little that 
is even supplementary to them, have we here! 

Such as it is, however, in what Mr. Wilde has done, he has 
gone the right way to work and done it well. He has steadily 
restricted himself to the single point in question. It is that point 
in the poet’s history, indeed, from which those to whom sonnets 
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and madrigals, the Rinaldo and the Aminta, are all but unknown, 
will take warrant for some belief in their reported truth and 
beauty. It is undoubtedly that to which every student of Italian 
verse must refer the touching glimmer, as an outbreak through 
rison-bars, that colours every page of the Giurusalemme. Stl 
itis but a point; : and Mr. Wilde has not perhaps done less gracefully 
and wisely in leaving the rest untouched, than in accomplishing so 
thoroughly the task “he took in hand. He relies upon his subject; 
is sure of the service he can render by an efficacious treatment of 
thus much of it; nor entertains any fear lest the bringing ina 
Before and After, with which he has no immediate concern, 
should be thought necessary to give interest to the At Present on 
which he feels he can labour to adv antage. We suspect that if 
we would make any material progress in “knowledge of this de- 
scription, such works must be so undertaken. If, for example, 
the materials for a complete biography of Tasso are far from ex- 
hausted, let some other traveller from the west be now busied in 
the land of Columbus and Vespucci with the imvestigation, —say, 
of the circumstances of the wondrous youth of Tasso; the orations 
at Naples and the Theses at Padua,—and in the end we should 
more than probably have two spots of sunshine to find our way 
by, instead of one such breadth of dubious twilight, as, in a hazy 
book written on the old principle of doing a little for every part 
of a subject, and more than a little for none, rarely fails to perplex 
the more. 

Thinking thus, and grieving over what must be admitted to be 
the scantiness of the piece of sunshine here, and the narrow and 
not very novel track it would alone serve to lead us into,—a 
book* was sent to us on a subject not very different from Mr. 
Wilde’s, but on which the service he has sought to render to the 
memory of Tasso has not hitherto been n attempted for a memory 
more foully outraged. We mi ake no apology for a proposed effort 
to render some such service. It is no very abrupt desertion 
of the misfortunes of Tasso, to turn to the misfortunes of 
Chatterton. All these disputed questions in the lives of men of 
genius—all these so- calle d calamities of authors—have a common 
rel: ationship, a connexion so close and inalienable, that they seldom 

fail to throw important light upon each other. 

To the precocity of genius in the Neapolitan boy at seven years 
old—the verse and prose from the College of the Jesuits—no 
parallel can be found in modern times, till we arrive at the verses 





* “The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton, with Notices of his Life, a His- 


tory of the Rowley Controversy, a Selection of his Letters, and Notes Critical 
and Explanatory.” Cambridge. 1842, 
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of Chatterton, to whom Campbell has very properly said ‘ Tasso 
alone may be compared as a juvenile prodigy.” But the parallel 
will, in other respects, admit of application. The book before 
us, for example, on the love and madness of the Italian, is in 
itself a direct text from which to speak of what concerns us 
most in the disputed character of our own countryman. As the 
whole of Mr. Wilde’s argument may be said to include itself in 
his commentary upon the opening couplet of the first Sonnet of 
the collection of Rime, 


“ True were the loves and transports which I sung,” 


so let us say of the Englishman, that his were far from that un- 
truth, that absence of reality, so constantly charged against them. 
In a word, poor Chatterton’s life was not the Lie it is so univer- 
sally supposed to have been; nor did he “ perish in the pride” of 
refusing to surrender Falsehood and enter on the ways of Truth. 
We can show, we think, and by some such process as Mr. Wilde 
adopts in regard to Tasso, that he had already entered on those 
ways when he was left, without a helping hand, to sink and starve 
ashe might. And to this single point we shall as far as_ possible 
restrict ourselves. 

Mr. Wilde remarks of the great Italian, that though there are 
indeed passages in Tasso’s life and letters, scarcely reconcilable 
with the strict regard for truth which Manso, his friend and con- 
temporary, ascribes to him, 


“ yet that to whatever dissimulation he may have been driven, upon 
some memorable occasions—by a hard and, if you will, a criminal, but still 
almost irresistible necessity— there is no reason to believe him habitually 
insincere: and that, avoiding every subtle refinement, it cannot be too 
much to assume that he was like other men, who in the absence of all 
inducement, were not supposed deliberately to utter falsehood.’* 


It shall be our endeavour, by extending the application of this 
text from Tasso to Chatterton, to throw a new light upon a not 
dissimilar portion of the latter poct’s career, and in some degree 
soften those imputations of habitual insincerity: with which the 
most sympathizing of Chatterton’s critics have found themselves 
compelled to replace the “ great veracity” attributed to him by 
his earliest and most partial biographer. 

For Tasso, a few words will say how his first false step was an 
indiscretion; how, having published love-poetry under a false 
name, and suffered himself to be suspected its author, he, to 
avoid the ill-consequences, feigned at the Duke’s suggestion, 
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Madness ; and how his protracted agony at Saint Anna was but an 
unremitting attempt to free himself from the effect of this false 
step without being compelled to reveal the truth, and disavow his 
whole proceedings since the time of that sad starting-aside from the 
right way. But before we speak of the corresponding passage in 
Chatterton’s story, something should be premised respecting the 
characteristic shape his first error took, as induced by the habili- 
ties of that peculiar development of genius of which he was the 
subject. 

Genius almost invariably begins to develop itself by imita- 
tion. It has, in the short-sightedness of infancy, faith in the 
world: and its object is to compete with, or prove superior to, 
the world’s already recognised idols, at their own performances 
and by their own methods. This done, there grows up a faith in 
itself: and, no longer taking the performance or method of 
another for granted, it supersedes these by processes of its own. 
It creates, and imitates no longer. Seemg cause for faith im 
something external and better, and having attained to a moral 
end and aim, it next discovers in itself the only remaining anta- 
gonist worthy of its ambition, and in the subduing what at first 
had seemed its most enviable powers, arrives at the more or less 
complete fulfilment of its earthly mission. This first instinct of 
Imitation, which with the mediocre takes the corresponding me- 
diocre form of an implied rather than expressed appropriation of 
some other man’s products, assumed perforce with Chatterton, 
whose capabilities were of the highest class, a proportionably 
bolder and broader shape in the direction his genius had 
chosen to take. And this consideration should have checked 
the too severe judgment of what followed. For, in simple 
truth, the startling character of Chatterton’s presentment, with all 
its strange and elaborately got up accompaniments, was in no 
more than strict keeping with that of the thing he presented. 
For one whose boy’s essay was ‘“ Rowley” (a Man, a Time, a 
Language, all at once) the simultaneous essay of inventing the 
details of muniment-room treasures and yellow-roll discoveries, 
by no means exceeded in relative hardihood the mildest possible 
annexing—whatever the modern author’s name may be—to the cur- 
rent poetry or prose of the time. But, alas! for the mere complacent 
forbearance of the world in the one case, must come sharp and im- 
portunate questionings in the other; and, at every advance in 
such a career, the impossibility of continuing in the spirit of the 
outset grows more and more apparent. To begin with the step of 
a giant is one thing, suddenly for another's satisfaction to increase 
to a colossal stride is a very different. To the falsehood of the 
mediocre, truth may easily be superinduced, and true works, 
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with them, silently take the place of false works: but before 
one lke Chatterton could extricate himself from the worse 
than St. Anna dungeon which every hour was building up 
more surely between him and the common earth and skies, Se) 
much was to be dared and done! That the attempt was cou- 
rageously made in Chatterton’s case, there are many reasons 
for believing. But to understand his true position, we must 
remove much of the colouring which subsequent occurrences 
imparted to the dim beginnings of his course of deception. 
He is to the present day viewed as a kind of Psalmanazar or 
Macpherson, producing deliberately his fabrications to the world 
and challenging its attention to them. A view far from the 
truth. Poor Chatterton never had that chance. Before the 
world could be appealed to, a few untoward circumstances seem 
to have effectually determined and given stability to what else 
had not impossibly proved a mere boy’s s fancy, destined to go as 
lightly as it came and leave no trace, save in a fresh exertion of 
the old means to a new and more commensurate end. 

In September, 1768, a New Bridge at Bristol was completed, 
and early in the next month the principal news spaper of the city 
contained a prose ‘* description of the Fryar’s (Mayors) firs t 
passing over the Old Bridge, taken from an old manuscript.” 
The attention of—what are “ealled 3 in the accounts we have seen— 
“the literati of Bristol,” was excited. Application was made 
to the publisher for a sight of the surprising and interesting ori- 
ginal. No such thing was forthcoming; but the curiosity of Lite- 
rati must be appe ased : and the bearer of the newspaper marvel, 
one Thomas Chatterton, —a youth of sixteen, educated at Col- 
ston’s Charity-school where reading, writing and arithmetic only 
were taught, and, since, a clerk to an attorney of the place,— 
was recognised on his next appearance at the printing-oflice 
with another contribution, and questioned whence he obtained 
that first-named paper. He was questioned ‘“ with threaten- 
ings in the first instance, to which he refused any answer, and 
next with milder usage and promises of patronage,”—which ex- 
torted from him at last the confession, that the manuscript was 
one of many his father (parish clerk, usher, or sexton) had taken 
from a coffer in the church of St. Mary, Redcliff. 

It was his own composition; and being the first of what are 
called the Rowleian forgeries, suggests a remark upon literary 
forgery in general, and that of Chatterton in particular.* 





* That there should have been a controversy for ten minutes about the genuine- 
ness of any ten verses of “ Rowley” is a real disgrace to the scholarship of the age 
in which such a thing took place: we shall not touch on it here, certainly. Con- 
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Is it worth while to mention, that the very notion of obtaining 
a free way for impulses that can find vent in no other channe 





ceive the entering on such a discussion at all, when the poor charity-boy had him- 
self already furnished samples of Rowley in the different stages of partial com- 
pleteness, from the rough draught in the English of the day, ungarnished by a single 
obsolete word, to the finished piece with its strange incrustation of antiquity! 
There is never theft for theft’s sake with Chatterton. One short poem only, The 
Romaunt of the Cnyghie, is in part a tacking together of old lines from old poets, 
out of rhyme and time, yet at the same time not so utterly unlike an approxima- 
tion to the genuine ware. And why? Because the Mr. Burgum, to one of whose 
ancestors it is attributed, and whose taste solely it was intended to suit, happened 
to be hopelessly incapable of underst:nding any composition of the mixed sort which 
Chatterton had determined upon producing ; and which, retaining what he supposed the 
ancient garb should also include every modern refinement. ‘The expedient which 
would alone serve with the good Mr. Burgum, was to ply him with something en- 
tirely unintelligible, so begetting a reverence; and after that with another thing 
pertectly comprehensible, so ministering to his pleasure. Accordingly, Chatter- 
ton, for that once, attempted to write thorough old verse, because he could, as he 
did, accompany it by thorough new verse too: a modern paraphrase to wit. 

But though we will not touch the general and most needless question, it happens 
that, by a curious piece of fortune, we have been enabled, since taking up the subject 
of this article, to bring home to Chatterton one, and by no means the least ingenious 
of his “ forgeries,” which has hitherto escaped detection. Rowley’s Sermon on the 
Holy Spirit, with its orthodoxy and scripture citations, its Latin from St. Cyprian, 
and its Greek from St. Gregory, is triumphantly referred to by the learned and 
laborious Jacob Bryant (who wrote one folio to disprove the Tale of Troy and 
another to prove the Tale of Rowley), as a flight clearly above Chatterton’s reach. 
Now this aforesaid Greek quotation was the single paragraph which struck our 
eye some two or three days since, in looking hastily through a series of sermons on 
the Nature of the Holy Spirit, by the Rev. John Hurrion, originally printed, it 
should seem, in 1732 ; on a reference to which we found Rowley’s discourse to be 
a mere cento from their pages, artfully enough compiled. For example, thus saith 
Row ey: “Seyncte Paulle prayethe the Holye Spryte toe assyste hys flocke ynn 
these wordes, The IHolye Spryte’s communyonn bee wythe you. Lette us dhere 
desyerr of hymm to ayde us... lette us saye wythe Seyncte Cyprian, ‘ Adesto, Sancte 
Spiritus, et paraclesin tuam expectantibus illabere calitus; sanctifica templum corporis 
nostri et consccra inhabitaculum tuum.’ Seyncte Paulle sayethe yee are the temple 
of Godde ; for the Spryte of Godde dwellethe ynn you. Gyff yee are the temple 
of Godde alleyne bie the dwellynge of the Spryte, wote yee notte that the Spryte ys 
Godde? ... The Spryte or dyvyne will of Godde moovedd uponn the waterrs att the 
Creatyonn of the worlde; thys meaneth the Deeitie....Gyff the Spryte bee 
notte Godde, howe bee ytt the posessynge of the Spryte dothe make a manne 
sayedd toe be borne of Godde? Itt requyreth the powerr of Godde toe make a manne 
a new creatyonn, yette such dothe the Spryte. Thus sayethe Seyncte Gregorie 
Naz. of the Spryte and hys wurchys: Tevdra: Xpuoros* mporpéxet. Bamritera 
paprupet. Tecpatéra* avayet. Avvapers émeredei* Evpmapapaprei. Avépxerat,”” 
And now let us listen to Hurrton, Serm.1. “ As therefore the apostle prayed on 
the behalf of the Corinthians .... in these words: ‘The communion of the Holy 
Ghost be with you,’ it is very proper to apply to him for his gracious aid and as- 
sistance. An example of this we have in Cyprian . ‘O Holy Spirit be thou present,’ 
&c.—Cyp. de Spir. S. p. 484. [quoted, no doubt, at length, like the other refer- 
ences, in the first edition.] .... Now if he that dwells in us as his temple is God, 
what other conclusion can be drawn from thence but this, that we are the temple 
of God? &e. &e. [The rest of the verse, with the authority of St. Paul being the 
text of the Sermon.].... which is also God—as when it is said ‘ the Spirit of God 
moved upon the waters, in the creation of the world. Sermon 4. Believers are 
born of the Spirit . . this is a new creation, and requires the same Almighty power 
to effect as the first creation did . . if the Spirit is not God by nature . . how are they 
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(and consequently of a liberty conceded to an individual, and 
denied to the world at large), is implied in all literary production? 
By this fact is explained, not only the popular reverence for, and 
interest in even the personal history of, the acknowledged and 
indisputable possessors of this power—as so many men who have 
leave to do what the rest of their fellows cannot—but also the as 
popular jealousy of allowing this privilege to the first claimant. 
And so instinctively does the Young Poet feel that his desire for 
this kind of self-enfranchisement will be resisted as a matter of 
course, that we will venture to say, in nine cases out of ten his 
first assumption of the licence will be made in a borrowed name. 
The first communication, to even the family circle or the trusted 
associate, is sure to be “ the work of a friend;” if not, ‘ some- 
thing extracted from a magazine,” or “ Englished from the 
German.” So is the way gracefully facilitated for Reader and 
Hearer finding themselves in a new position with respect to each 
other. 

Now unluckily, in Chatterton’s case, this communication’s 
whole value, in the eyes of the Bristolians, consisted in its anti- 
quity. Apart from that, there was to them no picturesqueness in 
** Master Mayor, mounted on a white horse, dight with sable 
trappings wrought about by the nuns of St. Kenna;” no “ most 
goodly show in the priests and freres all in white albs.” Give 
that up, and all was given; and poor Chatterton could not give 
all up. He could only determine for the future to produce Ellas 
and Godwyns, and other ‘ beauteous pieces;” wherein “ the plot 
should be clear, the language spirited; and the songs inter spersed 
in it, flowing, poctical, and elegantly simple; the similes judi- 
ciously applied ; and though written in the reign of Henry VL, 
not inferior to many of the present age.” Had there but been 
any merit of this kind, palpable even to Bristol Literati, to fall 
back upon in the first instance, if the true authorship were con- 
fessed! But that was otherwise; and so the false course, as we 
have said, was unforeseeingly entered upon. Yet still, from the 
first, he was singularly disposed to become communicative of his 
projects and contrivances for ¢: urying them into effect. There 
was, after all, no such elaborate ‘deception about any of them. 








said to be born of God who are regenerated by the Spirit? ‘ Christ, says one of the an- 
cients, ‘ is born—the Spirit is his forerunner, &c.” And in a foot-note the Greek text 
and proper authority are subjoined, 

It is, perhs ups, worth a remark in concluding this note, that Chatterton, a 
lawyer's clerk, takes care to find no law-papers in Canning’s Coffer, of which tra- 
dition had declared it to be full, That way detection was to be feared. But the 
pieces on devotional subjects, to which his earlier taste inclined, came so profusely 
from the “ Godlie preeste Rowlie,” that Chatterton thinks it advisable, from the 
time of his discoveries, to forget his paraphrases of Job and Isaiah, and to disclaim 
for himself a belief in Christianity on every and no occasion at all! 
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Indeed, had there only happened to be a single individual of 
ordinary intelligence among his intimates, the event must as- 
suredly have fallen out differently. But as it was, one compa- 
nion would be present at the whole process of ‘ antiquating,” as 
Chatterton styled it, his productions (the pounding of ochre and 
crumpling of parchments); another would hear him carelessly 
avow himself master of a power “‘ to copy, by the help of books 
he could name, the style of our elder poets so exactly, that they 
should escape the detection of Mr. Walpole himself;”—and yet both 
these persons remain utterly incapable of perceiving that such cir- 
cumstances had in the slightest degree a bearing upon after events 
at Bristol! It is to be recollected, too, that really in Bristol itself 
there was not any thing like a general interest excited in_ the 
matter. And when at last, yielding to the pertinacity of in- 
quirers, these and similar facts came lingeringly forth, as the 
details of so many natural appearances with which unconscious 
rustics might furnish the philosopher anxious to report and reason 
upon them—Chatterton was dead. 

Of several of his most characteristic compositions, he confessed, 
at various times, on the least solicitation, the authorship. He had 
found and versified the argument of the Bristowe Tragedy—he 
had written the Lines on our Ladye’s Church. But these con- 
fidences were only to his mother and sister. Why? Because 
mother and sister were all who cared for him rather than for 
Rowley, and would look at his connexion with any verses as a 
point in their favour. As for his two patrons, Barrett and Cat- 
cott, they took great interest in the yellow, streaks, and verse 
written like prose without stops; less interest in the poetry; and 
in Chatterton least, or none at all! And a prophet’s fate im his 
own country was never more amusingly exemplified than when 
grave Deans and Doctors, writing to inquire after Chatterton’s 
abilities of his old companions, got the answers on rec cord. ‘ Not 
having any taste myself for ancient poetry,” writes Mr. Cary, “ I 
do not recollect Chatterton’s ever having shown such writings to 
me, but he often mentioned them, when, great as his capacity 
was, I am convinced that he was incapable of writing them!” 
‘“* He had intimated,” remarks Mr. Smith, “ very frequently both 
a desire to learn, and a design to teach himself—Latin; but I 
always dissuaded him from it, as being in itself imprac ticable. But 
I advised him by all means fo try at French. As to Latin, 
depend upon it 4 you will find it too hard for you. Try at French, 
if you please: of that you may acquire some knowledge without 
much diffic ulty, and it will be of real service to you.” * And, 
sir,” winds up Mr. Clayfield, ‘* take my word for it, the poems 
were no more his composition than mine !” With such : as these 
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there was no fellowship possible for Chatterton. We soon dis- 
cover him, therefore, looking beyond. From the time of his 
communication of the Rowley poems, “his ambition,” writes 
Mrs. Newton, his sister, ‘increased daily. When in spirits he 
would enjoy, his rising fame; confident of advancement, he 
would promise that my mother and I should be partakers 
of his success.” As a transcriber, we suppose! We find 
Sir Herbert Croft, to whom this very letter was addressed, 
declaring ‘“ that he will not be sure that the writer and her 
mother might not have easily been made to believe that injured 
justice demanded their lives at Tyburn, for being the relatives 
of him who forged the poems of Rowley.” Thus” only, in this 
sideway at the best, could the truth steal out. 

Meanwhile the sorry reception given to the so-called falsehood 
produced its natural effects. On the one hand there is a kind 
of ambition on being introduced to Mr. Barrett and Mr. Catcott, 
which increases daily; but on the other we are told that his 
spirits became at the same time “rather uneven—sometimes so 
gloomed,* that for some days together he would say very little, 
and that by constraint.” "No doubt, and no wonder! For there 
was the sense of his being the author of the transcendent chorus 
to Freedom, or the delicious roundelay in Ella; ever at fierce 
variance with the pitiful claim he was entitled to make in the 
character of their mere transcriber. 

We shall not pursue this painful part of the question. Day 
followed day, and found him only more and more deeply in- 
volved. What we have restricted our inquiry to, is the justice or 
injustice of the common charge that henceforth the whole nature 
of Chatterton became no other than one headstrong spirit of 
Falsehood, in the midst of which, and by which, he perished at 
the last. And we think its injustice will be ‘shown without 
much difficulty, in showing that he really made the most gallant 
and manly effort of which his circumstances allowed to break 
through the sorry meshes that entangled him. We purposely 





* The only word in Chatterton’s communication to the genuineness of which 
Walpole seems to have objected. “The modern gloomy,” says Chatterton, in 
reply to some critical exception taken against poems he had sent, “ seems but a 
refinement of the old word Glomming, in Anglo-Saxon the twilight.” And ina 
note to a line of the ballad of Charity, ‘ Look in his glommed face, &c., he observes, 
“ ¢Glommed’ clouded, dejected. A person of some note in the literary world is of 
opinion that ‘ glum’ and ‘glom’ are modern cant words, and from this circum- 
stance doubts the authenticity of Rowley MSS. ‘ Glummong,’ in the Saxon sig- 
nifies twilight, a dark or dubious light and the modern word gloomy is derived 
from the Saxon ‘glum.’” It is to be added that Chatterton, throughout, only 


objects to men’s doubting the genuineness of Rowley on the insufficient grounds 
they give —and is in the right shove. 
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forbear, with any view to this, taking for granted the mere in- 
stigation of that Moral Sense which it is the worst want of charit 

to deny to him, and with direct and strong evidences of which his 
earliest poetry abounded. We will simply i inquire what, in the 
circumstances referred to, would have been the proper course to 
pursue, had the writer of the “ Bristowe Tragedy” chanced to 
adopt on a single occasion the practice of its hero, “* who summed 
the actions of the day each night before he slept.” Confessions at 
the market-cross avail nothing, and most injure those to whom 
they are unavoidably made. Should he not have resolutely left 
Bristol, at least? and, disengaging himself from the still increasing 
trammels of his daily life of “enforced deceit, begun elsewhere a 
wiser and happier course? ‘That he did so may in our opinion be 
shown. It is our firm belief that on this, and no other account, 
he determined to go to London. 

‘** A few months before he left Bristol,” mentions his sister, “* he 
wrote letters to several booksellers in London—lI believe to learn 
if there was any probability of his getting an employment there.” 
He h: 7 some time prev iously applied to “Dodsley, the noted pub- 
lisher, for his assistance in printing the tragedy of Ella; on the 
stre ngth of a submitted specimen, which the great man of the Mall 
did not vouchsafe, it seems, to glance over. He was led, there- 
fore, to make a final experiment on the taste ‘and apprehensiv eness 
of Horace Walpole: not, as in Dodsley’s case, by enclosing the 
despised poctical samples, but by sending a piece of antiquarian 
ware in which his presumed patron was understood to especially 
delight. Of nothing are we so thoroughly persuaded as that these 
attempts were the predetermined last acts of a course of dissimu- 
lation he would fain discard for ever—on their success. The 
Rowleian compositions were all he could immediately refer to, as 
a proof of the ability he was desirous of employing in almost any 
other direction. He grounded no claim on his possession of these 
MSS.; he was not soliciting an opportunity of putting off to ad- 
vantage the stock in hand, or increasing it; and when Walpole 
subse «quently avowed his regret at having omitted to transeribe be- 
fore returning, the ms :nuseript thus received, what has been cited 
as a singular piece of unprincipled effrontery, appears to us perfectly 
justifiable. For even after the arrival of a discouraging letter, 
Chatterton’s words are, that ‘* if Mr. Walpole wishes to publish 
them himself, they are at his service.” Nay—Mr. Barrett, or 
* the Town end Country Magazine, to which copies may be sent,” 
or indeed * the world, which it would be the greatest injustice to 
deprive of so invaluable a curiosity”—may have them and wel- 
come. And Chatterton’s anxiety to recover them afterwards is 
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only intelligible on the supposition that his originals were in 
jeopardy. To the very conceited question Walpole himself has 
asked—* Did Chatterton impute to me anything but distrust of 
his MSS.?”—we should answer, Every thing but that. Let the 
young poet’s own verses, indeed, answer. 


Walpole, I thought not I should ever see 

So mean a heart as thine has proved to be: 

Thou, who in luxury nursed, behold’st with scorn 

The boy who friendless, fatherless, forlorn, 

Asks thy high favour. Thou mayst call me cheat— 
Say didst thou never practise such deceit ? 

Who wrote Otranto ?—but I will not chide. 

Scorn I'll repay with scorn, and pride with pride. 
Had I the gifts of wealth and luxury shared— 

Not poor and mean—Walpole! thou hadst not dared 
Thus to insult. But I shall live and stand 

By Rowley’s side, when thou art dead and damned. 


In this unhappy correspondence with Walpole,—it never seems 
to have been admitted, yet it cannot be said too often,—there is no 
new “ falsehood” discernible: there is nothing but an unavailing 
and most affecting effort, to get somehow free from the old. He 
makes no asseveration of the fact of his discoveries; affirms nothing 
the denial of which hereafter would be essentially disgraceful to 
him; commits himself by only a few ambiguous words which at 
any time a little plain speaking (and blushes, if we will) would 
explain away. Let it be observed, above all, that there is no 
attempt to forge, and produce, and insist on the genuineness of the 
MSS.; though this was a step by which he could have lost 
nothing and might have gained every thing, since Walpole’s 
recognition of their extraordinary merit was before him. In the 
course the correspondence took, alas! that very recognition was 
fatal. If Walpole could suspect a boy of sixteen had written thus, 
and yet see nothing in a scrivener’s office and its duties which such 
an one had any title to withdraw from, all was over with Chat- 
terton’s hopes. At this point, accordingly, he simply replied that, 
‘* he is not able to dispute with a person of his literary character: 
he has transcribed Rowley’s poems from a transcript in the pos- 
session of a gentleman who is assured of their authenticity,” (poor 
Catcott!) “and he will go a little beyond Walpole’s advice, by 
destroying all his useless lumber of literature and never urging his 
pen again but in the law.” Is this any very close or deliberate 
keeping of Rowley’s secret! In a word, he felt that Walpole 
should have said, ‘“‘ Because I firmly believe you, Chatterton, 
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wrote or forged these verses of Rowley, I will do what you re- 
quire.”* And so we all feel now. 





* Walpole’s share in the matter may be told in a few words. Indifferent an- 
tiquary as he was, at best—in these matters, at worst, his ignorance was complete. 
“The admirable reasoning in Bryant’s work” could “stagger him,” he confesses. 
On receiving Chatterton’s first letter and specimens, as his belief in them was 
implicit, so his mortification on Gray and Mason’s setting him right was propor- 
tionable. “They both pronounced the poems to be modern forgeries, and recom- 
mended the returning them without any further notice,’—stepping a little out of 
their province in that, certainly; but they might have felt Chatterton safer at Bristol 
than nearer home. Walpole himself did no more in the refusal he gave, than 
avail himself of Chatterton’s own statement that his communications were “ taken 
from a transcript in the possession of a gentleman who was assured of their 
authenticity.” This unknown personage had clearly the first claim to the good 
things of the Clerk of the Pipe and Usher of the Receipt, and to the unknown 
they were left therefore, without more heed. Who can object? ‘Truth to say, 
he of Strawberry Hill was at all times less disposed to expend his doit on a 
living beggar than on a dead Indian; and, in his way, cowls-full of Ellas and 
Godwyns were nothing to a spurious cardinal’s hat, empty enough. Beside, 
what was there to him in the least pressing in the application of a mere tran- 
scriber (“who had not quitted his master, nor was necessitous, nor otherwise 
poorer than attorney’s clerks are”), to “emerge from a dull profession and obtain 
a place that would enable him to follow his propensities.” Therefore is it more 
a pity that ten years after, when he had partly forgotten the matter (this must 
be allowed, since, with respect to two points which strengthen his case materially, 
he professes uncertainty), Walpole should have made, on compulsion, a statement of 
its main circumstances, and leisurely put himself in what he conceived the hand- 
somest of positions,—which turns out to be not quite so handsome. Never for 
an instant, forsooth, was he deceived by Rowley. “Chatterton had not com- 
menced their intercourse in a manner to dazzle his judgment, or give hima 
high idea of Chatterton’s own.” “Somebody, he at first supposed, desired to 
laugh at him, not very ingeniously, he thought.” Little imagining all this 
while that his letters were in existence, and forthcoming! and that every piece of 
encouragement to further forgeries, by the expression of belief in those before 
him, which he professes would have been the height of baseness in him to make, 
he had already made! Indeed the whole statement is modelled on Benedick’s Old 
Tale: “If this were so, so were it uttered—but it is not so, nor ’twas not so— 
but, indeed, God forbid it should be so!” One while, he “ does not believe there 
ever existed so masterly a genius as Chatterton.” And another while, he has 
regard to the “sad situation of the world, if every muse-struck lad who is bound 
to an attorney were to have his fetters struck off.” Wanting is the excellent 
Horace Walpole, in short, through all these unhappy matters, in that good 
memory which Swift has pronounced indispensable to a certain class of statement- 
makers. 

And here would enough seem to have been said on the subject, did not one vile 
paragraph in the Walpole Explanations leer at us—the news to wit, that “all of 
the house of forgery are relations, and that Chatterton’s ingenuity in counter- 
feiting styles, and it is believed, hands, might easily have led him to those more 
facile imitations of prose, promissory notes.” House of forgery !—from one not 
only enabled by his first preface to Otranto to march in at its hall-door, but 
qualified, by a trait noted in “ Walpoliana,” to sneak in through its area-wicket! 
Exempli gratia. “The compiler having learned that the cclebrated epistle to 
Sir William Chambers was supposed to be written by Mason, very innocently 
expressed to Mr. Walpole his surprise that Mason, the general characteristic of 
whose poesy is feeble delicacy, but united with a pleasing neatness, should be 
capable of composing so spirited a satire. Mr. Walpole, with an arch and peculiar 
smile, answered, that it would indeed be surprising. An instantaneous and unac- 
countable impression arose that he was himself the author, but delicacy pre- 
vented the direct question.” &e. &e. 
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And what was it the poor baffled youth required ? To ascer- 
tain this will in a manner satisfy our whole inquiry—so let us try 
to ascertain it. His immediate application to Walpole, on his suc- 
ceeding in forcing his notice, and seemingly engaging his interest, 
was for some place i in a government-office. Did he w ant to be 
richer ? who had from his earliest boyhood been accustomed to 
live upon bread and water, and who would refuse to partake of his 
mother’s occasional luxury of a hot meal,—remarking that “ he 
was about a great work, and must make himself no stupider than 
God had made him.” Did he want to obtaim leisure, then, for 
this work—in other words, for the carrying on of his old de- 
ceptions? ‘ He had,” says his sister, ‘‘ little of his master’s busi- 
ness to do—~scenetinnes not two hours 1 ina day, which gave him an 
opportunity to pursue his genius.” Mr. Palmer ‘states, that 
‘* Chatterton was much alone in his office, and much disliked 
being disturbed in the day-time.” We should like to know 
what kind of government-office would have allowed greater fa- 
cility for the pursuit of poetical studies and ‘ forgeries” than he 
was already in pomcenon of; since what advantages, in a literary 
life, gov ernment- off sce-labour can have over law- business, we are 
far from guessing. It may be said that the pure disgust and 
weariness of that law business had formed motive sufficient. But 
our sympathy with Chatterton’s struggles—were nothing to be 
escaped from’ worse than this “ servitude” as he styles it—would 
seriously diminish, we confess. Relieve Henry Jones from the 
bricklayer’s hod, and Stephen Duck from the thrasher’s flail, if 
needs must: but Chatterton, from two hours a day’s copying 
precedents !—Ay, but ‘* he was obliged to sleep in the same room 
with the footboy, and take his meals with the servants—which 
degradation, to one possessing such pride as Chatterton, must have 
been mortifying in the highest degree!” Now, Chatterton taking 
his stand on the inherent qualities of his own mind, shall part 
company with an Emperor, if he so please, and have our ap- 
probation; but let him waive that prerogative, and condescend to 
the little rules of little men, and we shall not sufliciently under- 
stand this right —in a blue-coat charity-boy, apprenticed out with 
ten pounds of the school- fund, and looking for patronage to pipe- 
makers and pewterers—to cherish this sensitiveness of contamina- 
tion. There are more degrading things than eating with footboys, 
we imagine. ‘The desire,” for e xample, ‘* of proving oneself worthy 
the corresponde nee of Mr. Stephens (leather breeches-maker of 
Salisbury), by tracing his family from Fitz Stephen, son of Stephen, 
Earl of Aumerle, in 1095, son of Od, Earl of Bloys, and Lord of 
Holderness.” In 2 W ord, Chatterton was very proud, and such 
crotchets never yet entered ‘the head of'a tr uly proud man. Another 
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motive remains. Had he any dislike to Bristol or its inhabitants 
generally? “ His company pleased universally,” he says: ‘ he 
believed he had promised to write to some hundreds of his ac- 
quaintance.” And for the place itself,—while at London, nothing 
out of the Gothic takes his taste, c xcept § St. Paul’s and Greenwich 
hospital: he is never tired of talking in his letters about Bristol, 
its Cathedral, its street improveme nts: he even inserts hints to the 
projectors of these last, in a local paper: nay, he will forestall his 
mother’s intended visit to him at London, and return to Bristol by 
Christmas: and when somebody suggested, just before his departure, 
that his professed hatred for the city was connected with ill-treat- 
ment received there, he returns, indignantly, ‘* He who without a 
more sufficient reason than commonplace scurrility can look with 
disgust on his native place, is a villain, and a villain not fit to 
live. I am obliged to you for supposing me sucha villain!” Wh 
then, without this hatred or disgust, does he leave Bristol ? 
Whence arises the utmost distress of mind in which the mad 
“Will,” whereby he announced his intention of committing suicide, 
is written ? On being questioned concerning it ‘ he acknow- 
ledged that he wanted for nothing, and denied any distress on that 
account.” “ The distress was occasioned,” says Dr. Gregory, “by 
the refusal of a gentleman whom he had complimented in his 
poems, to ¢ accommodate him with a supply of money.” Here are 
his own reasons. “‘ In regard to my motives for the supposed 
rashness, I shall observe that I kee p no worse company than my- 
self’: I never drink to excess, and have, without vanity, too much 
sense to be attached to the mercenary retailers of iniquity. No: 
it Is my PRIDE, my damned, native, unconquerable pride, that 
plunges me-* into distraction. You must know that nineteen- 
twentieth of my composition is Pride. I must either live a Slave, 
a Servant; to have no Will of my own, no Sentiments of my 
own, which I may freely declare as such; or Dre. Perplexing 
alternative! But it distracts me to think of t—I will endeavour 
to learn Humility—but it cannot be HERE.” 

That is, at Bristol. It is needless for us here to interpose that 
our whole argument goes, not upon what Chatterton said, but 
what he did: it is part of our proof to show that all his distress 
arose out of the impossibility of his saying any thing to the real 
purpose. But is there no approximation to the truth in what has 
just been quoted? Had he not reduced himself to the alternative 
of living, as Rowley’s transcriber, ‘‘ a slave, with no sentiment of 
his own which he might freely declare as such,” or “ dying ?” 
And did not the proud | man—who, when he felt somewhat later 
that he had failed, would not bring his poverty to accept the offer 
of a meal to escape ‘dying”—-solicit and receive, while carlier 
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there was “yet the hope of succeeding, his old companions’ “ sub- 
scription of a guinca apiece, ” to enable himself to break through 
the “ slavery! ” This, then, is our solution. For this and no other 
motive—to break through his slavery—at any sacrifice to get 
back to truth—he came up to London: 

It will, of course, be objected, that Chatterton gave the very 
reasons for his desire to obtain a release from Bristol that we have 
rejected. But he was forced to say something, and what came 
more plausibly? ‘To Walpole the cause assigned was, ‘“* that he 
wished to cease from being dependant on his mother; "while, by 
a reference to his indenture of apprenticeship, we Gnd him to have 
been supplied with “ meat, drink, clothing, and ledging” by his 

master. ‘To others the mercantile character of Bristol is made an 
insuperable objection ;—and he straightway leaves it for Holborn. 
As who, to avoid the smell of hemlock, s should sail to Anticyra! 
It may also yet be urged—as it has been too often—that Chatter- 
ton gave to the very ‘last, occasional symptoms that the fabricat- 
ing, falsifying spirit was far from extinct in him, ‘“ He would 
turn Methodist preacher, found a new sect,” &c. Now no one 
can suppose, and we are far from asserting, that at word of com- 
mand, Chatterton wholly put aside the old | habit of i imposing upon 
people—if that is to be the phrase. But this ‘ imposing upon 
people” has not always that basest meaning. It is old as the 
world itself, the tendency of certain spirits to subdue cach man 
by perceiving what will master him, by straightway supplying it 
from their own resources, and so obtaining, as tokens of success, 
his admiration, or fear, or wonder. It has been said even that 
classes of men are immediately ruled in no other way. Poor 
Chatterton’s freedom from some such tendency we do not claim. 
He is indeed superior to it when alone, in the lumber-closet on 
Redecliff Hill, or the lath-walled garret at Shoreditch; but in 
company with the Thistlewaites and Burgums, he must often 
have felt a certain power he had, lying dormant there, of turn- 
ing their natures to his own account. He, knowing that a 
great genius can effect any thing, endeavoured in the foregoing 
poems to represent an Enthusiastic Methodist, and intended to 
send it to Romaine, and impose it on the infatuated world asa 
reality ;’—but Now, no sooner is the intellectual effort made than 
the moral one succeeds, and destroying these poems he deter- 
mined to kill himself. Every way unsuccessful, every way dis- 
couraged, the last scene had come. When he killed himself, his 
room was found “ strewn thick over with torn papers.” 

To the Rowley forgeries he had recurred but in one instance, 
the acknowledgment — of which by a magazine only appeared 
after his death. He had come to London to produce works 
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of his own; writings he had hoped to get some hearing for. 
“ At the Walmsley 3,” says Sir Herbert Croft, ‘“he used fre- 
quently to say he had many writings by him, which would pro- 
duce a great deal of money, if they were printed. To this it 
was once or twice observed, that they lay in a small compass, for 
that he had not much lugeage. But he said he had them, ne- 
vertheless, When he talked of writing something which should 
procure him money to get some clothes—to paper the room in 
which he lodged; and to send some more things to his sister, 
mother, and grandmother—he was asked why he did not enable 
himself to do all this by means of those writings which were 
‘worth their weight in gold.’ His answer was, that ‘they were 
not written with a design to buy old clothes, or to paper rooms; 
and that if the world did not behave well, it should never see a 
line of them.’ ” 

It behaves indifferently, we think, in being so sure these were 
simply fresh books of the ‘* Battle of Hastings,” or remodellings 
of “ the Apostate.” Look back a little, and see to what drudger 
he had submitted in this London, that he could but get the 
means at last of goimg on his own ground. “ A History of Eng- 
land” —“ a voluminous history of” London; to appear in num- 


= 


bers the beginning of next week”— ‘ necessitates him to go to 
Oxford, C ambridge, Lincoln, Coventry, and every collegiate 
church near.” —Any thing but Rowley! ‘And when the hopes he 


had entertained of engaging in such projects fail him, he cheer- 
fully betakes himself to the lowest of all literary labour. He 
writes any thing and every thing for the magazines. Projects the 
Moderator; supports the Town and Country; “ writes, for a 
whim, for the Gospel Magazine;” contributes to the London, 
Middlesex Freeholders’, Court and City;—and Registers and 
Museums get all they ask from him. Thus, we say, “with these 
ultimate views, was he constantly at work in this London pil- 
grimage; at work, heart and soul; living ona halfpenny roll, or 
a penny tart, anda glass of water a day, with now and thena sheep’ s 
tongue; writing all the while brave letters about his happiness 
and success to his erandmother, mother, and sister at Bristol, the 
only creatures he loved as they loved him; and managing, in as 
miraculous a way as any of his old exercises of power, ‘to buy 
them china, and fans, and gowns, and so forth, out of his (we 
cannot calculate how few) pence a day;—being, as such a genius 
could not but be, the noblest-hearted of mortals. To be sure he 
had better have swept a crossing in the streets than adopted such 
a method of getting bread and water; but he had tried to find 
another outlet till he was sick to the soul, and in this he had 
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been driven “to he resolved to stay. If he could, he would have 
got, for instance, his livelihood as a surgeon. ‘ Before he left 
Bristol, Mr. Barrett,” says his sister, ‘lent him many books on 
surgery, and I believe he bought many more, as I remember to 
have packed them up to send to him in London;” and almost the 
only intelligible phrase in a mad letter of gibberish, addressed 
to a friend about the same time, is to the effect that ‘ he is re- 
solved to forsake the Parnassian mount, and would advise that 
friend to do so too, and attain the mystery of composing 
smegma”—ointment we suppose. But nobody would help him, 
and this way he was helping himself, though never so little. 
Sufficient for the Magazine price and Magazine purpose was 
the piece contributed. ‘ Maria Friendless” and the ‘* Hunter of 
Oddities” may be a medley of Johnson and Steele;—the few shil- 
lings they brought, fully were they worth, though only meant to 
give a minute’s pleasure. As well expect to find, at this time of day, 
the sheep’s tongues on which he lived unwasted, and the halfpenny 
loaves no way diminished, as find his poor ‘* Oratorio” (the price of 
a gown for his sister), or bundle of words for tunes that procured 
these viands, as pleasant as ever. ‘‘ Great profligacy and tergiversifi- 
cation in his political writings!” is muttered now, and was solemnly 
outspoken once, as if he were not in some sort still a scrivener— 
writing out in plain text-hand the wants of all kinds of men of all 
kinds of parties. Such sought utterance, and had a right to find 
it—there was an end. There might be plenty of falsehood in this 
new course, as he would soon have found; but it seemed as truth 
itself, compared with the old expedients he had escaped from. 
The point 1s, No more Rowley. His connexion with the Magazines 
had commenced with Rowley—they had readily inserted portions 
of his poems—and we cannot conceive a more favourable field of 
enterprise than London would have afforded, had he been dis- 
posed to go on with the fabrication. No prying intimates, nor 
familiar townsmen, in Mrs. Angel’s quiet lodging! He had the 
ear, too, of many booksellers. Now would have been indeed the 
white minute for discoveries and forgeries. He was often pressed 
for matter; had to solicit all his Bristol acquaintance for contri- 
butions (some of such go under his own name now, possibly); but 
with the one exception we have alluded to (affecting for a passage 
in which his own destitute condition is too expressly described to 
admit of mistake)—the Ballad of Charity—Rowley was done with. 
We shall go no farther—the little we proposed to attempt, 
having here its completion—though the plastic and co-ordinating 
spirit which distinguishes Chatterton so remarkably, seems per- 
haps stronger than ever in these few last days of his existence. 
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We must not not stay to speak of it. But ever in Chatterton did 
his acquisitions, varied and abundant as they were, do duty sO as 
toseem but a little out of more in reserve. If only foreign word 
clung to his memory, he was sure to reproduce it as if a whole 
lancuage lay close behind—setting sometimes to work with the 
poorest ‘materials; like ¢ any painter a fathom below ground in the 
Inquisition, who in his penury of colour turns the weather-stains 
on his dungeon wall into effects of light and shade, or outlines of 
objects, and makes the single sputter of red paint in his possession 
go far indeed! Not that we consider the mere fabrication of old 
poctry so difficult a matter. For what zs poetry, whether old or 
new, will have its full flow in such a scheme; and any difliculty or 
uncouthness of phrase that elsewhere would stop its course at once, 
here not only passes with it, but confers the advantage of authen- 
ticity on what, in other circumstances, it deforms: the un- 
couthness will be set down to our time, and whatever significancy 

may lurk in it will expand to an original meaning of ‘unlimited 
magnitude. But there is fine, the finest poetry in Chatterton. 
And surely, when such : an Adventurer so perishes in the Desert, we 
do not limit his discoveries to the last authenticated spot of eround 
he pitched tent upon, dug intrenchments round, and w rote good 
tidings home from—but rather give him the benefit of the 1 ver 
last heap of ashes we can trace him tohave kindled, and call by his 
name the extreme point to which we can track his torn garments 
and abandoned treasures. 

Thus much has been suggested by Mr. Wilde’s method with 
Tasso. As by balancing conflicting statements, interpreting 
doubtful passages, and reconciling discrepant utterances, he has 
examined whether Tasso was true or false, loved or did not love 
the Princess of Este, was or was not beloved by her,—so have 
we sought, from similar evidences, if Chatterton was towards the 
end of his life hardening himself’ 1 in deception or striving to cast 
it off. Let others apply in like manner our inquiry to other 
great spirits partially obscured, and they will but use us—we 


hope more effectually—as we have used these able and inte- 
resting volumes. 
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Art. IX.—France, its King, Court, and Government ; and Three 
Hours at St. Cloud. [By GENERAL Cass, American Envoy in 
Paris.]| Second Edition. New York. W iley and Putnam. 


THE perusal of this book has relieved us from some small anxiety. 
To all who view with pain and alarm the simultaneous kindling, 
in France and in the United States, of that common hatred to 
England which might unite into one flame of hostile alliance, it 
was a subject of uneasiness to think that the Cabinet of Wash- 
ineton had got a representative in Paris, whose abilities equalled his 
rancour towards Old England. Since the days of Franklin, we 
have reason to fear the efforts and talents of American diplomacy. 
Having such sprouts as Cooper and Willis, what might not 
be its full-grown and full-blown plants? anand Cass 1s a de- 
mure, quiet-seceming person, with aspect which one might more 
expect to see beneath a quaker brim, than a general's cocixed-ha 
His first pamphlet on the Right of Search was te “ erate as well 
as forcible. It came seasonably, and its effect was not to be 
despised, though felt merely amongst the few readers of Enelich 
that the French possess. "All this led us to fear a Franklin in 
General Cass. A perusal of the present ula @, ‘enn T, Te. 
moves at once all such fears. Being at first anonymous—though 
now, not we presume without the general's permission, public ly 
sdvertise d as his through all the Union—it was the unreserved 
unbosoming, the natural expression, of the diplomatist’s mind and 
heart. Both are clearly reflected in its pages, and we can fully 
appreciate and measure both. It is therefore with some satisfae- 
tion that we perceive this effusion of the American diplomatist to 
be about the most little and commonplace twaddle that bad tem- 
per ever begot on vulgar prejudice. 

The main object of the book is to panegyrize Louis Philippe, 
and to exalt his court and government, to the disparagement of 
those of England. How fairly General Cass has set about the in- 
vidious task, his book frankly avows. He judges and describes 
the court of the Tuileries and St. Cloud from personal experience 
and inspection, while his knowledge of the English court is de- 
rived from Burke’s speeches: not from the chivalrous speeches of 
the orator, but from those with which he supporte <1 his reform 
of the Civil List. To make a fair comparison, General Cass 
ought to have derived his estimation of Louis Philippe and his 
court from the writings of Marrast or Cabet. 

By an avowal equally frank, indeed curiously and unusually 
frank for a diplomatist, General Cass admits that he came to 
France completely ignorant and misinformed respecting the lead- 
ing characters and the main features of French history. He had 
entertained quite an erroncous idea of Napoleon, derived, he says, 
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from English newspapers. And he was astonished and enlight- 
ened to discover that Napoleon was a legislator; that he had 
enacted a great code; nay, had himself presided over the knot of 
jurisconsults who drew up this code, joming in their discus- 
sions, and overruling their objections. Of Louis XIV., too, 
General Cass admits he knew but little: he received, however, 
full instruction on this subject by being present at an after- dinner 
discussion between some French generals, who put Louis XIV. 
even on a par with Napoleon, as a monarch of martial spirit and 
successful conquest. 

All this merely proves the very monstrous defects in the diplo- 
matist’s education, and how fitted so ignorant a man was to 
receive and swallow the first impressions which should come to him 
recommended by flattery and complacence. Had he been equally 
well received in “English society, and taken the same trouble to ex- 
amine its spirit and habits, he could not have fallen into so pre- 
posterous an absurdity as to quote Lord De Ros and a door- 
keeper of the House of Peers as specimens of the honour and 
temperance of the higher classes of England. 

One can certainly understand the simple etiquette of the French 
court being far more pleasing to an American, than the stiff cere- 
monial and graduated ranks of St. James’s. One can com- 
prehend his impatience of those aristocratic obstructions which 
freeze the lifeblood, and check the healthy circulation of sym- 
pathies and thoughts throughout our ni ational arteries. We can 
allow to an American whole volumes of just complaints against 
us: complaints that we will echo at need. But what we cannot 
comprehend is to see the proud stomach of the republican, which 
turns in loathing from the pride of our court, the pretensions of 
our aristocracy, and the i injustice of our laws,—at the next moment 
put up with, ‘and swallow, nay admire, the policy and habits of a 
court and government, which, beneath some specious semblance 
of equality, rules in the most tyrannic spirit, on the most despotic 
principles: which has belied every national hope, perjured every 
royal promis e, and trodden under foot every element of that 
liberty , the support and protection of which formed its sole claim 
to sov ereignty. 

General Cass, at the very opening of his book, launches into 
the field of political speculation. Personal odmiration of the 
King of the French is his prevailing sentiment : to excuse, and 
laud, and magnify him, is the one sole aim. The king, in 
General Cass’s view, is immaculate; and if the French are dis- 
contented with him, it is their fault. The effect of the revo- 
lution was, according to the general, “ to exalt the minds of the 
French to a point inconsistent with the necessar y and salutary re- 
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straints of even the freest governments.” The conclusion of this 
eminently republican argument is easily drawn. The people were 
wrong—the vor populi \ was a vox diaboli—and the King of the 
French has been perfectly right in annulling all liberty of the 
person, all freedom of the press; and in governing the country 
through a close borough of 150,000 clectors, amongst whom he 
has at least 300,000 : salaried places to distribute. 

Alas! poor monarchists that we are, bowed down under the 
yoke of an aristocracy, we can never admit, with our republican 
friend, the necessity of deliy ering up and sacrificing the first rights 
of humanity. The French people are of the same opinion too; 
and though the republican envoy seems quite ready to throw them 
prostrate ‘under the wheels of Louis Philippe’s car, they protest, 
and murmur, and rebel. 

Do they deserve to be so harshly judged, and Louis Philippe 
so immea isurably extolled? Who will assert, that the revolution of 
July was not a most legitimate and elorious rev olution—umpa- 
ralleled for energy, unequalled in humanity? Who will deny, 
that the French people, victorious in the contest, had every 
right to expect the full re-establishment of those main every-day 
liberties, so proverbial, so indispensable to a people, arrived at 
such a period of development as France now is? The Liberty 
of the Person, the Trial by Jury—at least for political crimes— 
the Freedom of the Press, the fair Extension of Electoral Rights, 
were principles so fully’ purchased by the revolution, that it 
seemed quite superfluous to assert them as written clauses of the 
charter. It was for this reason that no habeas corpus law was 
drawn up. Some demanded a more precise sanction of the Liberty 
of the Press; but Louis-Philippe observed, with a smile, that 
surely after what had taken place, such a clause or such a law was 
useless. One of the journals, which first set the example of resist- 
ance, and commenced the revolution of July, was the Temps. 
What a comment upon Louis Philippe’s promises is the fact, 
that within the last weck or two the Temps newspaper has been 
suppressed! And this was done without a jury, by the mere 
decree of a police court! 

With regard to the liberty of the person in France, late events 
furnish also a striking example. The editors and municipal ma- 
gistrates of the city of Toulouse were —— and sent from Tou- 
Touse to be tried in the next county, at Pa We may premise, 
that they were acquitted by the tribunal before which ‘they were 
sent. Yet these most respectable and innocent citizens were 
transferred, a few months back, from one town to the other, on 
foot, in open day, chained together by the necks, like galley- 
slaves. So much for the liber ty of the person under the Mon: arch 
of France, so panegyrized by the Republican Envoy. 
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. . . bo . . 
could give instances, even more glaring, of the mode in which 


the promises of 1830 were kept to the French. Much argument 
has been spent upon these royal promises. They have been inter- 
preted away, cavilled at, denied. The promise of A Monarchy 
surrounded by Republican Institutions, is considered a good joke; 
that of The Charter being henceforth a Truth, an unmeaning 
assemblage of words. Grant all this. Grant that all the words 
uttered by his Majesty were, as General Cass declares, ambiguous, 
and that no legal court could convict him of breaking his word. 
Yet was there not, as the French themselves would say, a moral 
promise? Had the French not a right to expect some more 
freedom than that which they enjoyed under the government 
which they overthrew. And when they saw in succeeding years 
the same or a worse system continued; when they saw themselves 
more than ever at the mercy of the police; when they saw the 
press gagged, association prohibited, and all crimes which could 
be construed as political, even to the publishing of a pamphlet, 
taken away from the jury, and referred to the jurisdiction of the 
Peers Court, a court completely led by two old, hackneyed, and 
salaried Prefects of police ;—how was it possible, we ask, for the 
French to rest contented, and not to become “ exalted” by such 
treatment. General Cass, however, thinks the French wrong. 
He accuses them of the diabolical act of framing secret societies. 
But what forced them to do so? Why, the law against associa- 
tion: forbidding a score of people to dine together and talk politics, 
under penalty of being imstantly incarcerated and unlimitedly 
muleted. And mark you, Gencral Cass, this crime had been commit- 
ted by all the statesmen and ministers of Louis Philippe. M. Guizot, 
under the elder Bourbon, was a leading member of the Aide-tot 
Society. Chancellor Barthe was one of the three chiefs of the 
Carbonart. And poor men were condemned to deportation in 
1835, for what the ministers who prosecuted them had done them- 
selyes in 1825! nay, had done with the cognizance and for the 
cause of the present King! For all know there was an Orleans 
party among the Carbonan. We say, then, General Cass, that the 
excitement or ‘ exaltation” of the French were, both before and 
after 1830, produced by the unfairness, and iniquity, and folly of 
their rulers; and that you have no right to declare that on that 
account they have forfeited, or deserved to forfeit, the rights of 
freemen. 

The French are now in a discontented, irritated, mortified state. 
They feel that they have gained nothing from the last Revolution. 
That, as an experiment or stepping-stone to liberty, it has failed. 
That as the development of national prosperity it has failed also. 
—For it has neither increased commerce abroad, nor founded any 


We give these as facts of recent date. Were we to go back, we 
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thing to be proud of at home. The French therefore are now, 
what they were in 1799, sick of home experiments at liberty and 
constitutions; and they have turned their attention now, as they 
did then, to conquest and military achievements. A state of 
peace, they have found, humiliates them. They would try war as 
a change, and they will try it. History will not forget, that 1t was to 
this pass Louis Philippe brought the French nation. The Napo- 
leon of Peace has brought the country into the sentiment, the 
desire, the necessity, of War. He has proved the quod absurdum 
with respect to peace, and the necessary consequence is, let us try 
war. We will ask, then, does this monarch deserve ‘the pacific 
crown ! Does he deserve, even though he may succeed in keep- 
ing down the soldiery during the remaining years of his reign, 
does he deserve to go down to history as the preserver of s 
when he was more truly the preparer for war—not merely 1 
the building of fortresses, the embodying of armies, and the con- 
fection of the most ample military mate riel, but in so mismanag- 
ing, irritating, and unsatisfying the national mind of the French, 
that he will bequeath them War as their sole thought and their 
first necessity. Of what use his keeping closed during his life the 
gates of the temple of Janus, when he has managed so that his 
death must be the signal for their bursting open? 

Strange to say, one of the things which most excite General 
Cass" s admiration, is the mode of the Court of Peers’ administer- 
ing justice on political trials. We should have thought that to an 
American this would have been one of the greatest blots and 
blemishes of the French system; and that this abrogation of the 
trial by jury would excite as much indignation in an American 
mind, as the very mention of a Star Chamber does in an English 
one. The republican general is, however, an unqualified admirer 
of the new French principle, that the popular conspirator should 


be tried, not by his peers, but by peers appointed by the go- 
vernment. 


“The prosecution in the Peers,” writes the general, “ gave birth to 
one of the most extraordinary publications in the whole history of 
human society. Its disclosures furnish an entirely new chapter in the 
progress of human civilization, and exhibit the social and political 
condition of France in the most sombre colours. This publication is 
the official report made by the committee of the Chamber of Peers 
appointed, according to the usages of that body, when sitting asa 
court of criminal justice, to draw up the history of the offence upon 
which the parties are brought to trial. This acte of accusation has 
nothing in common with the miserable contrivance, called an indict- 
ment, which we have servilely copied from the English law, and which 
announces to the accused, and to the accuser, and to the court, the 
offence for which the justice of the country is invoked. It would be 
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hardly credible among other nations, and yet the fact is not less true, 
that in the freest government in the world every person may be 
brought to trial, from one end of the country to the other, and called 
in the face of that country to answer the most heinous charge, upon a 
brief formal statement which has the Jeast possible connexion with the 
true circumstances of his ease. 

“The indictment of the French law is a very different procedure. 
It contains a ful! narrative of all the circumstances leading to, attend- 
ing, and necessarily following the alleged crime—not got up in dry 
technical language, but re lated with per ‘spicuit) y, in the style which 
one would naturally use on such an oecasion. The acte prepared by 
the committee of the Chamber of Peers, for the trial of the persons 
accused of the revolutionary attempts of May last, has been published, 
and forms a pamphlet of upwards of a hundred ¢ ond fifty pages.’ 


Now this precisely is one of the habits of the French law- 
procedure most complained of. The moment a plot is discovered, 
it and its culprits, or supposed culprits, are referred to the Court 
of Peers. The chancellor and referendary of that court are two 
prefects of police, the intimates of the king, and privy y to every 
state secret. They have the true management of the tri: al, and 
they manage it always for political effect, not with a view to 
justice. 

They direct the interrogatories, decide upon the witnesses to be 
brought forward, and upon the degree of guilt to be attributed 
to each accused. They act confessors to the accused, and to in- 
terest them is known to ensure escape. The drawing up of the 
Act of Accusation is their work, and on this document depends 
the whole trial. For the examination of the accused and of all wit- 
nesses is conducted after this document, and by the Chancellor 
himself. The consequence is, that it is these two officers who di- 
rect and decide ev ery thing and dictate the sentence. The 
infamous condemnation of the innocent Dupotet last year was 
procured in this way. Such is the system, of which the repub- 
lican General Cass avows himself the unqualified admirer. 

A great portion of the diplomatist’ s book is filled with lighter 
matter: for example, with an itinerary of the journies of the King 
of the F rench, when Duke of Orleans, through the United States, 
This contains no anecdote or adventures worth recording. ‘There 
are indeed some rare specimens of the rudeness and impertinence 
of American innkeepers, such as turning gentlemen out of their 
houses for wishing to dine alone, or for finding their sheets dirty. 
All these General Cass records, like 2 Yankee Plutarch, as proofs 
of independence in his countrymen. The general also gives 
the most minute and tedious descriptions of his reception at the 
royal chateau of St.Cloud. Every portion of this, dinner in- 
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cluded, meets with the envoy’s approbation. The only thing he 
objects to is the music, for which he avows the most sovereign 
contempt. Nay he gives it as his “ firm belief” that people go to 
the Italian Opera to keep up a reputation for fashion “ without 
the slightest real regard for music.” And it is of his beloved 
France and its court, that the self-constituted arbiter elegantiarum 
is speaking ? 

We must therefore advise our friends over the Atlantic to 
take their General-Envoy as a guide neither in small things 
nor in great. We doubt, indeed, that he could trust to his 
own guidance or experience; for we learn that all his ad- 
miration and fulsome panegyrics of Louis Philippe have not 
prevented General Cass from falling into discredit with that 

ersonage, and from exchanging his own devotion for distrust. 

When General Cass wrote the present volume some months ago, 
he was mercly endeavouring to found, in theory, a French school 
in America opposed to the English one. Latterly his efforts have 
been more serious and practical. He has undertaken to produce 
a political alliance between France and the United States, against 
England. He has made a hobby-horse of it, has got astride of it, 
and thereon seems bent on repeating the triumphant diplomacy 
of Franklin. But Louis Philippe, blind and ungrateful, does not 
approve of the gencral’s Quixotism. He cannot see what France, 
or his own dynasty, are to gain by a contest with England, 
undertaken in behalf’ of the freedom of the slave trade. In vain 
did the gencral represent, that for France to ratify the signed 
treaty for the Right of Search was to cut from behind her the 
claim of a defensive alliance with the United States. Louis 
Philippe shook his head, and told his excellency, that he did not 
see any event or case which would render a war with England 
desirable, or advisable, or possible. On hearing this, General 
Cass shook off the dust from his shoes, and departed in dudgeon 
from the palace of the Napoleon of Peace. 

We expect that his next book will be a satire on Louis Philippe, 
as the one under review is a fulsome eulogium. The liberal party 
in opposition and the men of the movement, are therein represented 
as turbulent and unreasonable men, whom the king does well to 
castigate with an iron seeptre. But now General Cass swells the 
opposition outery, adopts the language, fans the hopes of the war 
and movement people, and appeals to the ‘ exalted” state of the 
ag opinion against the over-tame prudence of his Majesty. 
Ve sincerely hope that General Cass may continuc these letters, 


in order that we may have both sides of the picture from the 
same hand. 
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Art. X.— Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale. (Journey through 
Southern Russia and the Crimea.) By M. ANaToLe DE Sonnets 
Illustrated by sixty-four designs, by M. Rarrer. Paris, 1841. 


Ir is in general but a poor compliment to a book to say that its chief 
attraction is to be found in its pictorial illustrations: but here the 
remark may be made without disrespect to the author, who sends 
forth his volume in a style which as a matter of trade no publisher 
could possibly have ventured on. Independently of the plates embo- 
died in the work itself, M. de Demidoff has added a folio atlas, en- 
riched by a profusion of drawings, intended to familiarize the eye with 
the people and manners of southern Russia; followed by a second atlas, 
illustrative of the natural history of a part of Europe, hitherto but little 
visited either by the tourist or the scientific inquirer. To such ex- 
traneous embellishments, however, we can give but passing notice ; 
to the literary merit of the work our attention is more immedi- 
ately directed; and though we shall be obliged to qualify com- 
mendation, we have read the narrative of our munificent traveller 
with considerable interest, and find it on the whole sufficiently import- 
ant to justify our placing before our readers a brief abstract. We are 
the more disposed to do this, as the book is likely to be confined in a 
great measure to the collections of the wealthy. 

The family of Demidoff are possessed of estates in the s~ “ern 
provinces of Russia. With that spirit of enterprise which knows 
how to make private interests go hand in hand with the development 
of national resources, M. Anatole resolved in 1837, to cause some 
scientific investigations to be made, with a view to the discovery of 
mineral treasures supposed to lie concealed under the surface of his 
landed possessions on the banks of the Don and Donetz. With this 
intention he engaged a party of French engineers to proceed to the 
country in question; and, acting on the approved maxim of Frank- 
lin that the eye of the master is often the best stimulant to the ex- 
ertions of his workmen, he had no sooncr sent away the scientific part 
of his expedition, than he prepared to follow in person, to satisfy him- 
self of the zeal with which the proposed researches were carried on, 
and of the prospects they might hold out of an ultimate pecuniary 
return. 

M. de Demidoff left Paris in June, 1837. He was accompanied by 
M. Raffet, an artist, and by M. Sainson, a naturalist. Of the abilities 
of these two gentlemen, the embellishments of the work offer the best 
guarantee. At Domremy, the native village of the Maid of Orleans, 
our travellers paused to render their homage to the humble roof under 
which the ill-requited heroine is supposed to have beenborn. The very 
chamber is still shown to the curious wayfarer; a book is kept to re- 
ceive the autographs and inspirations of believing visitors ; and the vil- 
lage hostelry seeks to recommend itself to public patronage, by the 
somewhat ostentatious display of what among the credulous peasantry 
passes for a genuine portrait of the redoubtable Virgin of Vaucouleurs. 
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The faithfulness of the likeness may be questioned. It does not indeed 
require a very close examination, to divine the ingenious metamor- 
phosis which this rural work of art has, at no very remote period, un- 
dergone. The green coat of somewhat modern cut, the epaulets, the 
military boots, and the white charger pawing the ground, sufficiently 
indicate the hero for whom the picture was originally designed. A helmet 
and plume, and a very chivalrous pair of gauntlets, are almost the only 
alterations which the artist has deemed requisite to convert the great 
Napoleon into a strapping Amazon. 

Passing through Baden, Stuttgart, and Munich, our travellers arrived 
at Vienna, whence M. de Demidoff proceeded by land towards Bukha- 
rest, while his companions, desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
banks of the Danube, chose the less fatiguing conveyance of a steam- 
boat. The wretched roads of Hungary, however, soon convinced “the 
chief of the expedition” that he had not selected the most agreeable 
mode of travelling. At Pesth, accordingly, he rejoined his companions, 
and glided down the river to Orsova, a quarantine station, where tra- 
vellers arriving from the lower part of the river, have to purge them- 
selves by an imprisonment of fourteen days of that infection, of which, 
in the more civilized parts of Europe, every body who arrives from Tur- 
key is supposed to be the bearer. The steamers that navigate the 
upper part of the Danube, cannot of course extend their route beyond 
the quarantine station, without entering into the region of the plague. 
At Orsova, therefore, the passengers of the Francis the First were duly 
transferred to a larger vessel, which brought them to Giurgevo, whence 
by the aid of their small but spirited Wallachian post-horses, they were 
conveyed in a few hours to Bukharest. 

A wealthy Russian noble could hardly fail of a hospitable reception at 
the capital of Wallachia, and M. de Demidoff appears to have thought him- 
self in duty bound to repay the kindness of his hosts by an approval of 
every thing that met his eye. An entire forbearance from censure forms 
the prominent characteristic of the whole work. As our author ap- 
proaches the Russian frontier he assumes more and more the tone of 
the eulogist, and when once in Russia the passion of praise rises to a 
pitch of enthusiasm, often calculated to awaken the smile of those to 
whom the scenes he describes are already familiar: either from a per- 
sonal visit, or from the most received accounts of preceding travellers. 
Let us not, however, be misunderstood. With an evident anxiety to 
give offence to no one, there is not the least appearance of insincerity 
about M. de Demidoff’s narrative. Where he cannot speak without 
blaming, he remains silent, and directs his attention to those objects 
only on which he believes he can honestly fasten commendation. A 
work written in such a spirit can, as a whole, have but little ethnogra- 
phical value; but it may, as in the present instance, offer a number of 
fragments, which taken by themselves, are well deserving of attention. 

Our travellers did not fail to attend one of the sittings of the Walla- 
chian Chamber of Representatives, a somewhat sounding title for a 
parliamentary assembly, held in what can at present be deemed little 
better than a Russian dependency. 
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“ The Hall of Deliberation, situated in a building connected with the me- 
tropolitan church, is remarkable for its extreme simplicity. At the end of a 
long and narrow room is placed a chair with a canopy for the metropolitan, 
who is, ex officio, the president of the assembly. The chamber consists only 
of 43 members, nearly the whole of whom were present at the period of our 
visit. Several of the old boyards retained their beards and calpacs, and the 
majestic costume which they had worn during the period of Turkish domina- 
tion. ‘Those who held military rank appeared in uniform with their sabres 
by their sides. ‘The members speak from their places, having a table covered 
with green cloth before them. There is no separation of the ministers from 
the members of the assembly. We found them engaged in the discussion of 
some proposed modifications of the constitution, and this led to some inquiry 
into the validity of certain ordinances that had been issued during the inter- 
val between that and the preceding legislative session. ‘The minister of 
justice, M. de Stirbey, sustained nearly the whole weight of the discussion, 
which, as long as we continued there, never overstepped the limits of a de- 
corous conversation. There were but few spectators in the places reserved 
for the public. Indeed it was but recently that the public had been admitted 
at all, and the newspapers had not even yet obtained permission to print re- 
ports of the debates. On leaving the chamber, we were accompanied by one 
of the deputies, Colonel Philipesko, who belongs to one of the oldest families 
of the country. This officer enjoys the advantage of having received an ex- 
cellent education in France. He ‘commands the first Wallachian regiment. 
and affords to his native city the remarkable example of that solid in- 
struction, which excludes neither a graceful deportment nor elegance of 
manners.” 


Under this polite compliment to the gallant Colonel there certainly 
seems to lurk a sly rebuke to the “élite de la société de Bukharest,” 
by whom M. de Demidoff tells us he was so cordially received. 

Bukharest covers an immense extent of ground for a town of less 
than 80,000 inhabitants. Viewed from the eminence on which stands 
the metropolitan church, the city assumes a pleasing and picturesque 
appearance, on account of the multitude of its steeples and spires, of 
the gaily painted roofs of the houses, and of the large gardens which 
in every direction break the masses of buildings, and relieve the eye b 
a luxuriance of verdure:—but for a description of the filthy crooked 
streets of Bukharest, and of the wretched squalid objects that present 
themselves at every corner, we must look elsewhere than in the pages of 
our aristocratic tourist. 

Our author gives the following table of the elements composing ths 
population of Bukharest : 


Boyards or nobles . ‘ -~ « « 2608 
Their servants . 4 ‘ « S&S? 
Inhabitants of other classes 4 . « 46,604 
Secular priests. ‘ ‘ - 256 
Their families and serv ants ‘ « « 366 
Monks 4 . ‘i ; ; J 137 
Jews . ‘ A . é « « 2588 
Foreigners ‘ . : ; - 1,795 

60,788 
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To these must be added about ten or twelve thousand individuals, 
who, without having any permanent residence in the city, are frequently 
attracted to it by business or pleasure. The city itself contains 10,074 
houses, twenty-six monasteries, ninety-five churches, three printing- 
offices, two hospitals, one literary society, and one military school. 
Two newspapers are published there. The usual food of the mass of 
the pecple consists of Indian corn, meal, or millet, boiled into a kind 
of pudding. Animal food is rarely tasted by any of the humbler 
classes. 

M. de Demidoff devotes several pages to an explanation of the ex- 
isting institutions of Wallachia, but here his anxiety to praise every- 
thing Russian or of Russian origin, detracts a good deal from the value 
of his remarks. We have little doubt that the administration of General 
Kisseleff was incomparably less mischievous than the despotic stupi- 
dity of Turkish functionaries, but a native Wallachian parliament, be 
the system of its elevation ever so corrupt, is probably better than 
either. 

Wallachia at present is governed by a Hospodar elected for life by 
an extraordinary assembly of Boyards, but the election must be ap- 
proved of by Russia, and the prince must receive his investiture from 
Turkey. Situated as the principality is, between Austria, Russia, and 
Turkey, its political existence is about as fragile and uncertain as that 
of the free city of Cracow; but should the political jealousy that un- 
doubtedly exists between Russia and Austria, ever lead to a war be- 
tween them, Wallachia may be called on to play a much more impor- 
tant part than it has ever yet sustained in the polities of Europe. 
While the Russian sceptre is grasped by an energetic hand, Wallachia 
and Moldavia, and, to a certain extent even Turkey itself, are little bet- 
ter than Turkish provinces; but the prosperity of a country ruled by a 
despot, depends so much upon the character of the ruling monarch, 
that the protracted reign of one Paul may undo all that a dynasty 
of Alexanders and Nicholases could do in a century. 

The Chamber of Representatives of Wallachia, as we have seen, is 
composed of forty-three members, one of whom, the Metropolitan, holds 
his seat in virtue of his office; the other forty-two are elected by the 
Boyards or nobles. The elections are by ballot; the council or divan 
constitutes a kind of upper house, in which the great officers of state 
form a majority. 

According to the census of 1837, Wallachia contains a population of 
349,403 families, which, as each family on an average is estimated at 
five individuals, is equal to 1,747,015 souls. To these our author 
adds 4167 for monks and vagrants; about one-sixth of the whole, or 
53,117 families, belong to the nobility, clergy, and other privileged 
classes, who are exempt from all taxes. Of the non-privileged classes 
nearly the whole are engaged in the cultivation of the soil. To the 
class of merchants and traders belong 4810 families; to that of me- 
chanics, 4430. Among the privileged classes are included gipsies and 
aged and infirm paupers, from whom the state, as a matter of course, 
cannot expect to levy any direct revenue. 
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“ Wallachia contains twenty-two towns dignified with the denomination of 
cities, and fifteen that are not deemed entitled to so high sounding a name. 
It contains likewise 3,560 villages, and about 340,000 houses. The whole 
territory is divided into seventeen districts, five beyond, and five within the 
Alouta. Each of these districts is administered by two Ispravniks taken 
from among the boyards. A justice has recently been attached to each dis- 
trict, and a samessi who audits the financial administration of the ispravniks. 
The samessi is a permanent appointment, whereas the ispravnik must be re- 
newed in office every year. This is a remnant of the Turkish system, and 
ought promptly to be abolished, if there is a wish to place the public admini- 
stration upon a respectable basis. 


“The chief town of each district is administered by a municipal council, 
composed of three members, under the direction of a president or mayor. 
sefore the presidency of General Kisseleff (1829), no system of registration 
of births, &c. existed in Wallachia. At present the registers are in the 
hands of the clergy, who are bound to make out two copies, of which one re- 


mains at the parish church, and the other is sent to the civil magistrates of 
the district.” 


Several pages are occupied by an explanation of the manner in 
which the law is administered. ‘lhe details cannot interest our readers, 
to whom it will be sufficient to know that the system of jurisprudence 
has been greatly amended, but that, even in our gently-judging au- 
thor’s estimation, a vast field still remains for the exercise of a spirit of 
reform. The Wallachian code, promulgated in 1818, is that by which 
the country is still governed, and this code was itself based upon the 
Roman law, and upon the customs of the principality. At the time M. 
de Demidoff was at Bukharest, it was in contemplation to adopt the 
criminal and commercial codes of France, with a few modifications. 
The assembly had already enacted a portion of the commercial code, 
but the criminal code had been postponed till the ensuing session. 

The tribunals are open to the public, “except where the scandale of 
the cause ot the honour of families necessitates the closing of the doors.” 
This means, of course, that the public are admitted to all trials, as long 
as the authorities see no objection to the admission. 

Murder is still punishable with death, but capital punishments have 
fallen entirely into disuse. Since the administration of General Kisse- 
leff, every sentence of death has been commuted into hard labour for life 
in the salt-works. 


The only criminal statisties of Wallachia given by our author, are 
comprised in the following table. 


1835. 1836, 
Acts of Theft . ‘i j ‘i ‘ 457 - 331 
— Burglary and Highway Robbery 24  - 23 
Murders “ ‘ ; ‘i 56 - 66 
Attempts to murder . re 4 o - 8 


Premeditated murders are of rare occurrence. Those enumerated in 
the preceding table were, in almost every instance, the consequence of 
intoxication. Wine is abundant and cheap in the country, and liable 
to no other tax than a small octroi duty on passing into any of the 
cities ; but the oppression under which the people live contributes pro- 
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bably more than the cheapness of their wine to their habits of in- 
temperance 

The Greek church is the established religion of the state, and to 
judge by the number of churches and monasteries one would be led to 
think that the religious wants of the people must be abundantly pro- 
vided for. Wallachia, a country smaller than Ireland, and w ith less 
than a third of its population, contains no less than 3753 churches 
and 202 monasteries. 

Public education is placed under the direction of the minister for ee- 
clesiastical affairs. There was in 1837 a public school at Bukharest, 
and another at Crayova ; the former, with two dependent establishments, 
educated nearly 1000 pupils; the latter about 240. There were also at 
Bukharest twenty-two private schools with 704 pupils ; three boarding- 
schools for boys, and two for girls. At Crayova, sixty-five children 
were receiving instruction in private schools, and there was one board- 


ing-school for boys. Of district schools ‘Gane were twenty-six, of 


which twelve were maintained by the state. Every parish priest more- 
over is bound to teach the children of the peasantry to read and write. 
This regulation, if duly enforced, would produce an immense moral 
effect in a few years; but unfortunately we have the example of Ireland 
before us to check any sanguine hopes of national amelioration from 
the mere enactment or existence of so excellent a law. In Ireland 
the clergyman of every parish is also bound by law to keep a school 
for the instruction of the children of the poor. Had the clergy obeyed 
that law, and really made themselves the instructors of the poor, ‘the 
Protestant faith would not have been all but extirpated in Ireland by 
the unceasing activity of the Roman Catholic priesthood, and the 
country would at the present day have contained a more moral, a more 
civilized, a richer and a happier population. 

The finances of a state of such recent birth will no doubt interest 

many of our readers, and we shall therefore make no apology for tran- 
scribing the whole Wallachian budget, as given by our author. 




















INCOME, EXPENDITURE, 
Piasters.* Piasters. 
Headmoney paid by agriculturists . 8,210,670 | Annual tribute to the Porte....... 1,400,000 
Do. co. Masiles or inferior COW BAsh ccc ccccccccccccccccecces 1.6 0,000 
nobles......+-.+++ 121,645 | Department of Justice............ 2,158,440 
Do. do. Gipsies exercising a Internal Administration......... «+ 1,857,480 
trade........ eseee 147,860 | Police ...... ° ecercccccces "360,540 
Licences for trades, &c... + 438,970 | Militia Sosdseusee 2,750,000 
Farm of the salt-works...........- 2,500,000 | Dorobantz or gendarmerie......... 179,240 
Farm of the Customs...........+. e 1,405,050 | Post Office.........sccceesees eceee 1,107,418 
Octroi at the gates of cities on wine, Querantine estab! ishments pb aegae 600,000 
brandy, tobacco,&c.; ex port duty Repairs of roads and bridges..... 200,000 
on corn and cattle; and a few Paving Bukharest ......... gvetent 48,000 
branches of minor revenue...... 2,000,000 | Wood for fuel...........0+. eccccce 80,000 
US es ceases ascousete ee 70,000 
14,824,105 | Pensions..ccccccsccscccs +++ 1,500,000 
— | Mendicants and paupers. «+» 100,000 
Hermitages...... cccccccescccoccce § S8,000 
Public education.......... eovecce - 350,000 
Foundlings......... eccescccese exes 100,000 
TNEG occctvcesvecsepes Pe 


* The piaster of Wallachia and Moldavia 
is equal to about 34d. sterling. j 


14,633,118 
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Manufacturing industry of every kind was — out of the ques- 
tion under the Turkish administration, when the inhabitants were not 
allowed to sell to any but their masters the Turks, who fixed an arbi- 
trary value upon every article. Since the emancipation of the princi- 
pality there had already (1837) been established 631 fabriques, includ- 
ing 180 distilleries and 184 tanneries. 

Gold dust has been found in all the rivers between the Oltez and the 
Yalomnitza: carbonate of copper has been found in the district of 
Mehedintzi, on the river Bourba, where copper mines were formerly 
worked, a fact of which no record appears to exist, though the truth is 
abundantly shown by the ruins of the works that lie scattered about. 
Native mereury has “also been discovered oozing from the ground near 
Pelesti in the district of Argesh. Salt, however, is the only mineral 
production from which a profit i is derived in Wallachia. The principal 
salt-works are at about a league from Rimnik, and at Slanik in the dis- 
trict of Sabueni. The salt of Slanik is considered the best. 

The climate of Wallachia is temperate. From the meteorological 
tables of 1834, 5, and 6, given by M. de Demidoff, it appears ‘that 
the frost continues at Bukharest without interruption during January 
aud February, when the thermometer often falls below the zero of 
Fahrenheit, and occasionally as much as eight degrees. In Mareh, 
April, and May, the temperature fluctuates between “40° and 70°, and 
in June, July, and August, the maximum heat appears to have been 
83°. Inthe plains on ‘the Danube, which are liable to terrible inunda- 
tions, endemic fevers prevail, but they are rarely fatal. Of the hilly 
districts there are many; the inhabitants of which are disfigured by 
goitres, attributed to the insalubrious quality of the water. The 
country is liable to earthquakes, and ten years rarely elapse with- 
out the occurrence of a serious visitation of the kind. During the 
earthquake of 1838 many houses fell in, burying their inmates in 
the ruins. 

The population of Wallachia may be divided into three principal 
castes or classes; the Boyards, the Wallachians, and the Gipsies. ‘The 
first, who claim to be the descendants of the Roman colonists, are the 
privileged order, and the almost exclusive proprietors of the soil, whence, 
however, they derive but a small share of the wealth which under a 
wiser administration they might hope to obtain from it. All public 
offices must be filled by the nobles, who on the other hand are exempt 
from taxation, and contribute no portion of their wealth to the 
exigencies of the state. Nevertheless, with all their privileges, the 
Boyards are in no very prosperous condition; we may gather from 
M. de Demidoff, that the majority of them are in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. But such is the usual fate of the privileged orders all 
over the world. 


“ The boyards at the present day participate so much in public affairs, that 
we may hope to see them some day take a just view of questions of domestic 
economy, which, after all, are intimately connected with a good public admi- 
nistration, The superior education which the rising generation of nobles are 
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receiving, may safely be admitted as a guarantee for future improvements. 
Hitherto the manner of living of the privileged class remains impressed with 
that reckless spirit of fatalism. naturally engendered by oriental habits and a 
precarious government. Nothing can'be more elegant than the family circle 
(entourage intime) ; but look on the crowds of idle and ragged domestics, on 
the vast but naked rooms of their mansions, and you are struck by the symp- 
toms of misery that everywhere obtrude themselves amid all this appearance 
of luxury and opulence. The courtesy of the master of the house; the 
grace and accomplishments of the female members of his family ; the purity 
with which the languages of central Europe are spoken ; the t taste, the tact, 

nay the very frivolity of the conversation, all combine to convince you that 
you are mingling with the most polished society in the civilized world ; but 
you need only pass the door of the saloon, and look upon the horde of 
dirty and disgusting servants, not to speak of the gipsies who lie sleeping in 
the hall, and « on the very steps of the staircase, and you are immediately re- 
minded that you are in Wallachia.” 


The Wallachian peasants, the native race of the country, form the 
bulk of the population. They are a hardy and much-enduring people, 
and though rendered indolent by centuries of slavery and oppression, 
there is that about them which promises a more glorious future. At pre- 
sent they occupy themselves chiefly with the breeding of cattle, but in 
proportion as the feeling of security grows stronger, agriculture will 
no doubt flourish, and commerce become domesticated. 

The gipsies or Tsigaans of Wallachia are chiefly remarkable for 
their numbers, forming nearly one-tenth of the entire population. Their 
features are different from those of the Gitanos of Spain, whose purit 
of race has evidently been destroyed by an intermixture of “Moorish 
blood. There is no country in Europe where the gipsy appears to be 
more at home than in Wallachia. Some of them maintain themselves 
by their labour, and pay their head-money. It is the gipsy generally 
who collects the gold dust among the sands of the rivers, an occupation 
peculiarly suited to an idle race, as it holds out to them the continual 
prospect of great gains, though to the majority of those engaged in it 
it brings only poverty and disappointment. The masons, smiths, and 
cooks, are always gipsies; the Wallachian looking upon these occupa- 
tions as in some measure disgraceful. The great mass, however, of the 
gipsies live in a state of servitude little better than actual slavery about the 
houses and estates of the Boyards, whose mansions they fill with a use- 
less and repulsive crowd of servants. Several thousands of gipsies also 
live, scattered through the country, in a state of utter vagrancy, with 
no other means of livelihood than begging and stealing. 

In Wallachia as in Moldavia, the language spoken by the people is a 
mixture of Slavonian and corrupt Latin. This dialect was first reduced 
to grammatical rules in 1735, a period remarkable on account of the 
enlightened attempts of Prince Constantine Mavrocordato. Among the 
Boyards the modern Greek is the language most generally spoken, 
having been for centuries the dialect of the courts of the Hospodars. 
At pres ent, French is beginning to supersede every other language in 
the aristocratic circles of Bukharest and Yassy. 

Moldavia already assumes many of the characteristics of the Steppe, 
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and on crossing the Pruth, these become still more pronounced. A 
quarantine of ‘fourteen days detained our travellers at the Russian 
frontier, a delay for which they sought to atone by the rapidity of their 
subsequent progress. 

We have so recently had oceasion* to entertain our readers with an 
account of Odessa, that we shall not now trouble them with a repetition 
of what is much more ably described in the amusing pages of M. Kohl. 
At Odessa our travellers embarked in the steamer for Yalta, whence, 
travelling along the southern coast of the Crimea, the Russian Italy, 
they soon arrived at the ancient Genoese fortress of Arabat, whence a 
long narrow slip of land runs northward, and divides the Putrid Sea 
from that of Azoff. The Putrid Sea, or the sea of Sivach, well deserves 
the name which it has borne from the earliest antiquity. It consists of 
a vast lagoon of stagnant water, from which the most offensive exha- 
lations are continually rising. The natural dyke, however, which con- 
fines the waters of this vast pool, forms an admirable road, on which 
several post stations are established for the convenience of travellers, 
who are at all times anxious to perform this part of their journey with 
the greatest possible expedition. 

Taganrog, where our travellers arrived in 76 hours after leaving 
Yalta, has acquired a melancholy interest in the eyes of every Russian, 
in consequence of its being the place where the Emperor “Alexander 
breathed his last. It is a well-built town, agreeably situated, and 
promise xd at one time to become a place of consider rable importance ; but 
since the same commercial privileges have been extended to Kertch, 
the growth of Taganrog has been arrested, and a large share of its 
trade has been tranaferred to its younger rival, The quantity of sand 
brought down by the Don is gradually filling up the sea of Azoff, and 
has already deteriorated the port of ‘Taganrog so much that vessels of 
a moderate size cannot approach the land, but are obliged to lie off 
nearly a league from the landing-place. The maximum ‘depth of the 
Sea of Azoff is seven or eight fathoms, but in few places does it exceed 
one or two. At the commencement of the present century, the port of 
Taganrog was, nevertheless, visited by many foreign vessels, "there being 
then no quarantine establishment at Kertch where ships could purge 
themselves of the infection which they were supposed to have received 
on passing the Bosphorus. In 1833, however, the wished for privilege 
was extended to Kertch, which was raised to the dignity of a quaran- 
tine port, and the disastrous effects of this measure were immediately 
felt by Taganrog. Since then the Sea of Azoff may be said to have 
been closed against all foreign navigation, and none but coasting vessels 
now appear upon its w aters. Kertch has become the central point for 
the whole of the commerce of the eastern part of the Black Sea. 

Few things serve more to characterize this portion of the Russian 
empire than. the state of isolation in which the different races that form 
the population live in their several towns and districts. This state of 





* See Foreign Quarterly Review, No. LY. 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 2L 
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isolation would be impossible under any but a purely despotic govern- 
ment. The German colonies are essentially German, rarely mingling 
either with the Russians or with the colonists of other nations. Odessa 
may boast a more mingled population, yet even there but few Russians 
are found except among the civil and military servants of the state. 
Nearly all the chief mercantile establishments belong to Greeks and 
Italians, and such are the advantages which Russian hospitality extends 
to foreigners, that few are ever desirous to forfeit their privileges by 
accepting the questionable favour of naturalization. In the Crimea, 
Sevastopol is a thoroughly Russian town, but within a few miles of it is 
Baktshi-Serai, the ancient capital of the Tatar Khans, of which the 
population continues to be exclusively composed of Tatars, and which 
has lost none of its Oriental character by passing under the domination 
of Russia. In Nakitchevan, a place not far eastward of Taganrog, we 
have a city wholly peopled by Armenians. Close to this again is Novo 
Tsherkask, the capital of the Cossacks of the Don. M. de Demidoff 
visited Nakitchevan on the express invitation of its inhabitants. 


“ It is a town,” he says, “ interesting on account of its qnaintness, and, at 
the same time, on account of the bustle that pervades it. From this remote 
corner of the world its intelligent and enterprising inhabitants maintain an 
active correspondence with their compatriots at Astrakhan, at Leipzig, and 
in Asia Minor. They have all but monopolized the commerce of the valley 
of the Don, and their numerous and well-stocked warehouses are ready at 
all times to inundate the fairs of the interior. These quick-sighted traders 
have not failed to secure to themselves the whole produce of the vineyards 
of the Don, and by means of these native wines, the greater part of Southern 
Russia is abundantly provided with chdteau-lafitte, and haut-sauterne. The 
shops of this little city are richly stocked with Persian and other Oriental 
wares.” 


On leaving Nakitchevan, our author entered upon the country of the 
Don Cossacks, a vast plain traversed by the river of that name, from 
the point where it issues from the government of Voronej, to that where 
it discharges its waters into the sea of Azoff. These Cossacks, though 
subjects of the Russian empire, are governed by their own laws and 
usages. The hetman, or chief of the district, is elected by the inha- 
bitants, and so is every other civil officer. The only appointment which 
the emperor reserves for himself is that of hetman in chief, which is held 
at present by the heir-apparent to the throne. Civilization has made 
but little progress among the Cossacks. Such as they were fifty years 
ago, they are at the present day. Though possessed of a fine country, 
which, with a moderate degree of cultivation, would abundantly supp! 
their wants, they are ill clad, ill housed, and ill fed, and afflicted wit 
diseases the result of an habitual want of cleanliness. The military 
habits which the Russian government has introduced among them con- 
stitute the only improvement, if improvement it can be called, for which 
the Cossacks are indebted to their present masters. The peasant soldier 
has been taught to keep his accoutrements bright, though he has not 
yet learned to extend the same care to his person ; he religiously brushes 
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his uniform every day, but he never dreams of subjecting his hands or 
his face to an ablution. 

After M. de Demidoff had seen his engineers at work, he repaired to 
Vosnessensk to witness the splendid cavalry reviews, which a few years 
ago occupied so large a space in our newspapers, but which have now 
passed into oblivion—amid a multitude of stirring events of even more re- 
cent occurrence, that to the actors engaged i in them seemed likely to lay 
strong hold on immortality. Our author is in eestasies with the splendours 
of the reviews, and how, indeed, could a loyal Russian be otherwise ; 
but the pageantry of V eancesensli, deemed at the time indicative of vast 
designs of conquest, is now quietly inurned along with the other court 
frivolities of the day, and we feel no wish to revive the recollection of 
scenes that owed their temporary importance only to the political views 
which it was at that time the fashion to attribute to Russia. 

From Vosnessensk M. de Demidoff retraced his steps to Paris, to re- 
sume his position in the circles, and to write a book, which, but for 
the rank of its author, would never have commanded much public atten- 
tion, so far at least as its literary merit is concerned. Yet the style is 
tolerably good, the remarks are for the most part sensible and ‘well- 
timed, and the information is often new. What the author has seen he 
tells in a straightforward and unassuming manner, but it is unfortu- 
nately little that he has seen of the country he attempts to describe. 
He passed rapidly from town to town in his luxurious equipage, and 
held little intercourse save with the magnificoes of the land. Of the 
people, in the proper sense of the word, he either saw nothing, or has 
thought if prudent to say nothing. Some statistical information rela- 
tive to the Russian provinces on the Euxine we certainly looked for, but 
have not found; and on taking leave of him, we can only repeat the 


equivocal compliment with which we set out—the embellishmeuts are 
certainly beautiful. 


Ant. XL—1. Ariana Antiqua. A descriptive Account of the 
Antiquities and Coins of Afghanistan, with a Memoir on the 
Buildings, called Topes, by C. Masson, Es sq. By H. H. Wirson, 
M.A., F.R.S., &e. &e., and Boden Professor of Sanserit, in the 
University of Oxford. London. 4to. 1841. ; 


Many learned antiquaries and zealous inquirers in Russia, France, and 
Germany, in India, and England, have been eminently successful in 
recovering from the bowels of the earth traces of an early commerce, 
and evidences of an ancient civilization, which once enriched vast 
localities long since become wildernesses, or at best the transient abodes 
of scanty and half-barbarous populations. Within twenty years, and 
more especially within the last ten years, thousands of coins ‘have been 
collected, calculated to illustrate ‘the history of many dynasties of 
eastern sovereigns, and to show the fluctuations of refinement during 
fifteen centuries, from the foundation of the Asiatic colonies of 
2L2 
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Alexander the Great. Whilst these researches have been going on 
abroad, a similarly good spirit has prevailed in Europe, where nu- 
merous books have been published on various branches of the subject. 
This article is limited to a brief consideration of Fossil Coins; 
without more than very general allusions to the filiation of languages, 
or to eastern historical records: from both of which great contribu- 
tions have been gained towards a familiar acquaintance with important 
but utterly forgotten events. 

Among the circumstances attending this triumph of science, one 
deserves to be particularly mentioned. In the last century an Eng- 
lish ambassador at Constantinople, Sir Robert Ainslie, devoted much 
zeal to collecting Parthian, Cufic, Persian, Greek, Latin, and an- 
cient Turkish coins. Wishing to sell them, he readily found pur- 
chasers of the classical series in Lord Northwick, and Mr. Payne 
Knight ; but, says Dr. Marsden, from whom the anecdote is taken, 
their pursuit did not include what was barbarous; and they there- 
fore rejected the Cufie coins professing to disregard what “they did 
not understand” (Marsden’s Numismata Orientalia, vol. i., p- vi); 
and forgetting, that to separate the classical from the barbarian coins 
found in the same localities, must deprive the former of a great part of 
the interest that arises from inquiries into the progress and decay of the 
fine arts and of national wealth. This error is not likely to be com- 
mitted again. ‘The volumes before us show that the whole subject 
has for some time been studied in an improved spirit ; and being no 
longer confined to exclusive inquiries, it is in all respects better under- 
stood than for merly, Happily we are returning to the example of the 
Leibnitz’ and Gassendis of the 17th century, to whom learning and 
science were not only mutual helps, but both were employed as hand- 
maids to the elevation of the wh ale human race, not of any one fa- 
voured branch of it. 

The subject is indeed one which singularly invites us to consider the 
influence of the more civilized upon the less civilized races of men. 
Money is an universal language, perhaps the only language that will 
ever be intelligible to all; and to spread a good coinage over the globe 
is one effectual means of promoting general confidence and refinement. 
Of this, Pliny the elder, gives a proof in an interesting story of the 
favourable i impression made upon a king of Ceylon by the equal weight 
of the well-formed Roman money. In { the note we give the original of 
the very curious passage of Pliny alluded to.* 





* “Hactenus a priscis memorata. Nobis diligentior notitia Claudii principatu 
contigit legatis ctiam ex insula advectis. Id accidit hoe modo: Annii Plocami, 
qui maris Rubri vectigal a fiseco redemerat, libertus circa Arabiam navigans, aqui- 
lonibus raptus preter Carmaniam, xv. die Hippuros (called Ophir by Bochart) 
portum ejus invectus, hospitali regis Clementia sex mensium tempore imbutus 
alloquio, percontanti postea narravit Romanos et Cesarem. Miruwm in modum iz 
auditis justitiam ille suspexit, quod pares pondere denarii essent in captiva pecunia, 
cum diverse imagines indicarent a pluribus factos. Et hoe mazxime solicitatus 
ad amicitiam, legatos quatuor misit, principe ecorum Rachia........ Ultra montes 
Emodos, Seras ab ipsis aspici, notos etiam commercio...... Cetera eadem, que 
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So, a few centuries later, in the reign of Justinian (A.D. 535), as is 
stated by Cosmas Indico-Pleustes, a great traveller and merchant, and 
ultimately a monk and pious writer, the Roman coins were used for 
commercial purposes in the remotest region: “ all men admired their 
incomparable beauty.” This was at a period when this author declares 
the Christian religion to have also become familiar to the Huns and 
Indians; and among the latter he notes the names of great trading 
emporia on the Indus,* the use of which river has somewhat rashly 
been said of late to be unknown since the time of Alexander and 
Nearchus. 

These two authorities support the following account given by the 
late Mr. James Prinsep, who was one of the most distinguished students 
of numismatics in India. 


“The Roman coins,” says Mr. Prinsep, “found in India, are chiefly of the 
common currency of the eastern part of the empire, and if it were allowable 
to argue from such insufficient data, the predominance among our specimens 
of the copper coin of Egyptian fabrication confirms what is known from his- 
tory of that country having been the principal channel of commerce between 
India and the Roman empire.”—* In the Asiatic Researches, vol. iii.,” con- 
tinues Mr. Prinsep, “is a notice of the discovery of a number of Roman 
coins, chiefly of gold, of the second century, by a peasant, in digging 
the remains of what appeared to be an old Hindu temple, near Nelore, 
100 miles west of Madras, in the year 1787. Many were melted up as 
old gold, but thirty were recovered by Nawab Amir-ul-Amra, who al- 
lowed the governor of Madras to select two from the number for himself. 
He chose an Adrian, and a Faustina, of which drawings were sent to the 
Asiatic Society. ‘Some of the Trajans were in good preservation, and many 
of the coins could never have been in circulation, they were so fresh and beau- 
tiful’ This printed record is all that now remains in the archives of 
Calcutta of the interesting discovery. The coins were probably brought to 
India by the Christian and Jewish refugees, who emigrated to Mysore in 
the third and fourth centuries of our era.”> 

Many centuries of revolutions, and conquests, and the overthrow of 
cities and kingdoms, in these regious passed away, until their very ruins 
seemed to be lost; but from out of those ruins,—as if to bear witness to 
the grandeur of the multitudinous nations whom bad policy destroyed, 
and to show that wise measures may replace them with new flourishing 
communities,—men are now collecting vast quantities of coins and seals, 
and other precious memorials of the past, in gold, silver, and copper, 
with pottery, urns, sculptures, tombs, and the foundations of buildings. 
The language of the inscriptions, the style of the various works of art, 
and especially the names on the coins, have enabled judicious inquirers to 
establish from them a series of historical facts of great interest. It was 
known from classical authorities, that, after Alexander the Great’s in- 








nostis negotiatores.... Sed ne Taprobane quidem, quamvis extra orbem, a natura 
relegata, nostris vitiis caret. Aurum argentumque et ibi in pretio.”—Plinit Natu- 
ralis Historia. Lib. 6, c. 22. Parisiis, 1723. Folio. Vol. i, p. 324. 

* Montfaucon Nova Collectio Patrum. Folio. Vol. ii., p. 113. 

+ Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. i, p. 394. Calcutta. Svo. 
Ibid., p. 397. 
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roads upon the remote east, strong traces of Greek civilization were 
left there either by the colonies which he planted, or by the influence 
which his successors exercised; and one kingdom at least of a Greek 
character, the kingdom of Bactria, was generally believed to have 
flourished for a considerable period. The absence, however, of writings 
by the civilized Bactrians, at a time when other civilized nations of 
antiquity produced great authors, who have survived to our days, could 
not fail to shake this belief. It was forgotten, that although such 
writers, for example, as Strabo, in Asia Minor; Terence, in Spain ; 
Trogus and Ausonius, in Gaul; attested the extension of literature 
beyond the neighbourhood of Athens and Rome: yet that elsewhere, as 
in Britain,* civilization was unquestionably established without leaving 
similar evidence of its existence. Another capital point also forgot- 
ten was, that the classics were mainly preserved by the Christians, and 
when Christianity was abolished as in Central Asia, ancient learning 
also disappeared. It was desirable, therefore, that means should be 
found to show the precise degree of progress made by the Greeks in 
their union and struggles with these Asiatics. The discoveries now 
under review seem likely to offer such means; to be aided by Chinese 
authorities, as well as by Greek, Latin, and other writings; all of 
which, by throwing light on each other, will be read at present with far 
more advantage than in times past. 

The advances made in the study of those coins are various, and emi- 
nently illustrative of the patience “and sagacity of the long list of in- 
quirers who have at length been rewarded by remarkable success. In 
tracing this list we rely on the interesting volumes of Professor Wilson, 
to whose well-deserved reputation the Ariana Antiqua gives new ho- 
nours. We venture to add one or two points to which he seems scarcely 
to have done full justice. 

In the spirit of that earnest encouragement f to the enterprising, which 
Washington Irving derives from the ultimate success of Columbus after 
eighteen weary years of exertion to convince men of the existence of 
the new world,—Professor Wilson opens his work with an admirable 
remark, applied to some important inquiries now only in progress. 


“It can rarely happen,” says he, “ that talent and perseverance toil in vain. 
wie It has not unfrequently occurred, that at the moment when interest 
most languished and hope grew faint, fortune proved propitious, and unex- 
pected success rewarded the resolution that gave not way todespair . . . 
Scholars and antiquaries have not yet unrolled the entire volume of the 
Egyptian records, but the labour which so long sought in vain for a key to 


* It is true that the Roman poet ‘mentions the : success of the British Students 
in jurisprudence. 

t Life of Columbus, 12mo edition, p. 56.—* Let those who are disposed to faint 
under difficulties, in the prosecution of any great and worthy undertaking, re- 
member that eighteen years elapsed after C olumbus conceived his enterprise, before 
he was enabled to carry it into effect ; that the most of that time was passed in 
almost hopeless solicitation, amidst poverty, neglect, and taunting ridicule ; that 
the prime of his life had wasted away in the struggle ; and that when his perse- 
verance was finally crowned with success, he was about fifty- six years of age. 
His example should teach the enterprising never to despair.” 
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the characters in which they are concealed, has not been wholly disappointed 
of its reward, and they may reasonably now look forward to a more brilliant 
recompence. We seem to be at last upon the eve of becoming familiar with 
whatever the inscriptions of Babylon or Persepolis may have preserved from 
periods anterior to authentic history ; and the doctrines or facts perpetuated 
on rocks or columns, or in inscriptions on stones which so long crippled the 
industry and erudition of Indian orientalists, have been at last made acces- 
sible to the world by the more fortunate applications of learning, talent, in- 
genuity, and perseverance. Instances of this description cannot fail to de- 
monstrate the advantage of not desisting from a course of inquiry, merely be- 
cause the attainment of its objects is not apparently nigh at hand.” 

The new facts ascertained by these researches are very important. 
Instead of what Sir John Malcolm, only thirteen years ago, called the 
“blank in eastern history,” which all former records of nearly five 
hundred years from the death of Alexander, did not fill up, we now 
know, as professor Wilson says, that 

“ The latest of the princes of Greek origin must have ruled until within a 
brief interval of the era of Christianity.” 

And he adds that in illustration of the Christian histories, the coins 
enable us to trace 

“several and successive dynasties of barbaric rulers, Sakas, Gete, Parthi- 
ans, Huns, and Turks, who from the beginning of the Christian era, or a 
brief period before it, to the fifth and sixth centuries after it, occupied with 
fluctuations for times, the country on the west of the Indus, from the Hindu 
Koosh to the Indian Ocean.” 


It curiously confirms the conclusions drawn from the numerous Greek 
and Barbarie coins found in Afghanistan, which is the region here de- 
scribed, that very little Homan money is among those coins. Some 
of it has been found by the recent zealous explorers, but less than was 
long since stumbled upon by accident in Hindostan, as shown above from 
the “ Asiatic Researches.” The truth is, that the Romans never pos- 
sessed Afghanistan, although embassies frequently reached Rome from 
India. Consequently the only coins deposited in the ground would be 
the comparatively few brought by trade to the country, as intimated in 
the passage quoted above from Cosmas Indico-Pleustes ; and in the same 
way as a few Russian coins were brought as curiosities to Mr. Moorcroft 
twenty years ago in Central Asia. 

Alexander died in the year 324 before our era; and it is not until 60 
years later that the history of the times is held to be elucidated by the 
recently found coins. His are well known, but they seem to be usually 
found in more westerly situations. The confusion which followed 
upon the death of the great conqueror, directed the attention of 
those who shared his dominions almost exclusively to less remote coun- 
tries than those bordering on the Indus, and those north of the Hima- 
laya mountains. At length, however, upon Seleucus leading an expedi- 
tion towards India, he obtained the mastery of Bacia, and of the whole 
region to the Indus; and from the year 130 to 256 before Christ, as 
is inferred from coins with Greek inscriptions and figures, a regular 
succession of sovereigns of Greek origin continued uninterruptedly to 
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hold the country. Their names cannot be mistaken, Theodotus, Euthy- 
demus, Demetrius, Eukratides, Lysias, Antimachus, Heliokles, Philoxenes, 
Menander, Apollodotus, Semin Agathocles, Pantalon, and Hermeus. 
All these men must have had a Greek origin, and their coins prove that 
they were sovereign princes. Some of them had separate cotemporary 


kingdoms, as was probable in disturbed countries bordering upon a more 
disturbed world of barbarians. 


The confirmation and correction of history by means of those ancient 


coins will be best shown by an example, and we take that of Menander 
from Professor Wilson. 


“ According to Strabo,” says the Professor, “ Menander was one of the 
Bactrian kings by whose victories the boundaries of the kingdom were chiefly 
extended towards the east. He crossed the Hypanis, and passed eastward as 
far as to the Jsamus river ; the latter is considered to be the Jumna, the Hy- 
panis being the Setlej. It appears likely, also, from what follows, that the 
occupation, if not the conquest of Pattalene, is ascribed to Menander ; and 
this harmonizes well enough with the fact mentioned by the author of the 
Periplus, that, in his time, the end of the first century after Clirist, the 
drachms of Menander and Apollodotus were still current at Barygaza, or 
Baroach, on the coast of Guzerat. 

“ Menander is spoken of by Arrian as a king of Bactria, and Piutarch 
gives him the same designation. The title, however, is applied by them 
without any consideration, and it may be doubted if he ever reigned in 
Bactria. Bayer, following Valens, makes him either the brother or a kins- 
man of Euthydemus, and his successor; he calls him also king of India and 
Bactria, assuming the former from the record of his Indian victories, anda 
passage in the summary of a chapter of Trogus Pompeius, which, however, 
does not necessarily indicate the reign of Menander in India. The only 
authority, therefore, we have for his ruling over any part of India is the 
writer of the Periplus. 

“ Upon examining the coins, however, of this prince, we have every reason 
to believe that he never was King of Bactria, but that he reigned over an ex- 
tensive tract from the foot of the Paropamisan mountains to the sea. How 
far he held sovereignty on the east of the Indus, or even in the delta of that 
river, is somewhat doubtful, as his coins have not been found in those direc- 
tions ; they are most abundant in the vicinity of Kabul, in the Huzara moun- 
tains, and at Baghram; they are obtained in the Punjab, but apparently 
they are brought thither for sale. Colonel Tod, however, discovered his 
coins of Apollodotus and Menander on the Jumna, and there is no reason, 
therefore, why they may not be dug up in any of the intermediate spots. 
The chief seat of their issue was the neighbourhood of Kabul, and here was 
in all probability the royal capital of Menander. 

“ That Menander was never king of Bactria is to be inferred from the total 
absence of any tetradrachms, or any other coins, silver or copper, with a 
mono-lingual inscription. The largest coin found of this prince is a dedrachm, 
which, although of neat workmanship, is inferior in spirit and execution to 
the tetradrachm of Heliokles; it bears also an Arianian as well asa Greek 
legend. His smaller silver coins are very numerous, and the copper are in 
great variety as well as number, from which we may ascribe to him a long 
and prosperous reign. Thus in wara reign of military exertion is also de- 
ducible from the portraits of the king, who not only wears the fillet of peace- 
ful rule on the helmet and defensive armour, but is exhibited in an attitude 
of attack, or as launching a javelin in battle. His coins, therefore, give preci- 
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sion to the indication of history, and leave little doubt that he was a king of 
Paropamisan India, and a conqueror of the neighbouring provinces. His 
progress to the north was probably checked by the advancing power of the 
Scythians, whose contests with the Arsacidan monarchs deterred both from 
molesting Menander ; his arms were therefore turned against his own coun- 
trymen, as well as against Indian princes; and such fragmentary portions of 
Greek dominion as may have subsisted to his day were perhaps once consoli- 
dated under his reign. 

“It does not appear that there is any satisfactory ground for making 
Menander a brother of Euthydemus, and the style of his coins is evidence of 
his being subsequent not only to that monarch, but to Eukratides and 
Heliokles. He tirst adopts the title ‘ Soter, which may have been suggested 
to him by the example of Demetrius, Soter of Syria; to whom, however, if 
the conjectural date here given is near the truth, he was considerably subse- 
quent. His extensive conquests in India cannot well have been anterior to 
those of Mithridates, which makes him posterior to 137 before Christ, and 
the probability that he was preceded by petty dynasties to which he put an 
end, cannot allow us to date him much earlier than 126 before Christ. The 
prevailing device on his coins is the Minerva Promachos, which is found on 
Thessalian, Macedonian, and Seleucidan meda's, generally executed in a much 
more masterly manner. Some of his coins offer a similar indication, and de- 
note his attachment to the same goddess by the representations of her attri- 
butes, as her owl and her egis. ©n a small copper coin, which is very 
abundant, we have the head of an elephant on one side, and the club of 
Hercules on the other; and these, as well as the Minerva, connect him, if 
they have any such purport, with Euthydemus, or rather with Demetrius. 
The presence of a winged Victory offering a regal diadem on some of his 
coins may, however, as conjectured in regard to other princes, intimate his 
being the founder of anew dynasty. Of others of his devices the import is 
not obvious, as the dolphin, boar’s head, and the wheel; of the first of these 
the style is more like Roman than Greek, though distinguished from both by 
the usual quadrangular shape. A single coin has been found bearing the 
title ATKAIOS, and having on the reverse a panther ; a title and a type which 
would seem to connect him with Heliokles and Agathokles, but which may 
merely indicate his being posterior to both those princes. 

“ An anecdote is related of Menander by Plutarch, which is curiously ana- 
logous to one of an Indian origin, although relating to a different individual. 
Menander, it is said, enjoyed such favour with his subjects, that upon his 
death, which happened in camp, different cities contended for the possession 
of his ashes, and the dispute was only adjusted by their agreeing that the 
relics should be divided among them, and that they should severally erect 
monuments to his memory. This story is told of Gaulama, or Sakya Sinha, 
in all the éraditional biographies of him which are current amongst the nations 


following the faith of Buddha. Upon his death, and the cremation of his 


corpse, eight cities contended for the ashes; the precious remains were divided 
among them, and each built magnificent shrines for their reception. The 
existence of such monuments in Bactria and Paropamisus was known in the 
second century, and the persons with whom the knowledge of the fact 


originated may have mistaken or misstated the object of the posthumous 
honours.”* 


Several points in this curious passage, which is a fair specimen of the 
learned Professor’s own volume, might be discussed with profit ; but the 





* Ariana Antiqua, p. 280. 
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passages in italics are connected with by far the most interestin g circum- 
stance in the new learning recently brought to something like perfec- 
tion in regard to the East. These coins, and the languages of the 
Asiatic tribes, compared with our own and the Chinese books, of which 
improved translations of considerable extracts have lately appeared in 
France, not only establish ancient history upon indisputable foundation, 
so as to open altogether a fresh insight into the condition of very ex- 
tensive portions of the whole globe in times heretofore utterly dark, but 
present the more important people of Asia under circumstances altoge- 
ther novel and hopeful. 

The first circumstance to which we allude is the illustration of the 
Greek-Asiatic story by reference to the faith of Buddha: which Colo- 
nel Sykes has put in an exceedingly satisfactory point of view in a paper, 
or rather a volume, published last year by the Royal Asiatic Society.* 
In the year 399 a.p., a Chinese Buddhist priest, Fa-Hian, travelled 
through Afghanistan and India; and in the years 502 and 650, other 
Chinese frequented those countries. Their narratives are voluminous ; 
and the translations of extracts, by the French principally, are consi- 
derable. Without attempting to analyze the full account given of them 
by Colonel Sykes, we offer our tribute of applause to the able manner 
in which he has performed his task ; and we quote with entire approba- 
tion his concluding words. These genuine documents show, says he, that 
Brahminism is not “ unfathomable in its antiquity, nor unchangeable 
in its character ;” and he infers, we venture to assert, most soundly, 
that “ by proper means applied in a cautious, kindly, and forbearing 
spirit, such further changes may be made in their condition and charac- 
ter as will elevate and greatly improve them.” 

It appears, that Fa-Hian, the first of those Chinese teachers and 
missionaries, describes a Buddhist temple which he saw near the Indus, 
in terms that clearly explain the figures upon the numerous Buddhist 
coins found lately in Afghanistan.{ This temple had two pillars before 
it, the pillar on the left hand had a wheel on it; that on the right hand 
an ox: both of which are to be seen on these coins. Colonel Sykes 
also remarks correctly that the Pali inscriptions on many of these coins, 
together with their Buddhist emblems, attest the truth of Fa-Hian. 
And some recent disinterments mentioned in the posthumous volume of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, seem to confirm the opinion that the religion 
of Buddha is the parent stock of Idian faiths.§ 

The same coins and Chinese books concur in another important mat- 
ter—the conquest of the civilized Greek dominions in the remote east by 
barbarians. ‘The same causes which Jed to the overthrow of the Roman 
empire by the northern barbarians in Europe, inflamed the people of 
Asia. Mutual injuries rendered the more civilized and the less civilized 
furiously hostile to each other ; and the latter—not suffering, as the bar- 
barian of modern times does, the evil of being exposed in the conflict to 





* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, May, 1841. t Ibid., p. 450. 
t Ibid., p. 295. § Cabool, in 1836, 7, and 8, by Sir A. Burnes, p. 260. 
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gunpowder and very superior science—generally conquered. In those 
days the Chinese were invaders of foreign lands, as well as other nations; 
and they had so active an intercourse of various kinds with Central Asia, 
and towards the west, that when the Arabs pressed eastwards, the people 
of Afghanistan, who could not resist, appealed to the Chinese for aid. 

In the revolutions occasioned at an earlier period, by the progress of 
more northern tribes towards the same country, the Chinese also took 
part against the invaders, and the transition from Greek civilization to 
the state of manners which ultimately settled down into either Hinduism, 
or Mahometanism, with some exceptions of an obscurer faith, is dis- 
tinctly declared in the Chinese books, as it is distinctly marked on the 
face of the coins recently found so abundantly. In the present state of 
this transit of ‘knowledge the subject 1 is somewhat obscure, but enough is 
ascertained to gratify and excite curiosity. It is in the highest degree 
probable that the barbarians who, about the year 160 B.c. settled in the 
Greek kingdom of Bactria, “cultivated the arts of peace and in imita- 
tion of their predecessors struck coins of gold and silver, as the Chinese 
report of the people of Ki-pin, on one side of which was a mounted 
horseman, and on the other the head or the figure of a man.”* _Moham- 
medan writers concur in these remarks; and the bowels of the earth 
daily give forth witnesses to the exactness of both. A succession of 
dynasties and nations follows,—Indo-Parthian,—Indo-Scythian,—Sas- 
sanian,—Hindu,— and Mohammedan. 

The late Colonel Tod and Mr. Masson seem to have been the most 
persevering and successful collectors of these coins. The former gentle- 
man obtained the enormous quantity of upwe ards of 20,000; and so lon 
ago asin 1833, the latter, as we find in his own report in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, published in Calcutta, made in the first 
four months of his explorations on one spot, a most abundant harvest. 

Two other Englishmen deserve special mention on the subject; Mr. 
James Prinsep, ‘already quoted, one of a family distinguished for 
talent, and eminent in station in India, who was the first who intro- 
duced this study with effect to the literary world ; and Mr. Moorcroft, 
whose melancholy fate has not yet excited sufficient sy mpathy, nor his 
merits had a fitting recompence. Among the many other objects to 
which the latter paid attention when travelling in Central Asia, he did not 

neglect coins and antiquities; and he found ‘Greek relics in the heart of 
the soil as well as Russian copecs in the hands of the population. Mr. 
Moorcroft was our real pioneer to the commerce of the vast regions, 
where it is plain England is destined to play a great part ; and it will 
not detract from the honour due to others, to place him worthily at 
their head. This is not an occasion upon which we enter upon the 
subject in the way it deserves; but we cannot help expressing regret 
that the learned and eminent editor of his and Mr. Trebeck’s travels, 
did not vindicate them from some hasty misrepresentations made by 
another Asiatic traveller of high reputation, Victor Jacquemont. 
Jacquemont charges Moorcroft with having in the Himalayas mischie- 





* Ariana Antiqua, p. 306. 
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vously assumed a false character; whereas we apprehend his views were 
as sagacious as his conduct was honourable. 

Whilst those researches have been thus pursued with zeal and success, 
it is not surprising that an advantage should be sought to be made of the 
anxiety of collectors of “ rare” coins; and already are we told b 
professor Wilson, some “ Brummagem” people in Hindustan have 
begun to increase the supply by a false coinage. This trade is an old 
one in Europe; and as the late labours in this field in the east are 
certainly but beginnings of a multitude of disinterments of antiquity 
from Hindoo Koosh to Bokhara, it would be an acceptable assistance 
to the lovers of oriental research and science to furnish them with 
some good tests for the detection of fraud. Another great aid in the 
familiar application of this new learning will be to frame nwmismatie 
maps, exhibiting to the eye the localities of subterranean stores, when 
ascertained by the numbers and sort of coins found there, as the geolo- 
gical maps show upon the coloured surface the real characters of the 
soils. 

But the most effectual means of promoting these, and all other good 
pursuits in the east, will be to let our career be one of peace; and in 
order that it may become so, we call for the adoption of a wise, humane, 
and active system of intercourse with all the people of Central Asia 
open to our trade and our civilization. It is well known that they will 
eagerly receive both, if offered without covert designs of domination. 
Science and enterprise have already brought us in this quarter, upon 
the borders of a people that comprise nearly a quarter of the whole 
human race, the Chinese. A better policy is wanted to enable us to 
derive from them all those benefits which their wealth may impart. 





Art. XII.—History of Holland, from the Beginning of the Tenth to 
the End of the Eighteenth Century. By C. M. Davies. Vols. I. 
and II, London: Parker. 1842. 


Tuts writer is well entitled to the thanks of the English reader for the 
compilation of a work of which our historical literature stood much in 
need. Of the noble struggle maintained by Holland against Spain, in 
the sixteenth century, popular narratives are not wanting; but it is re- 
markable that of the previous history of the country scarcely any thing 
is known, except to the diligent searcher into ancient chronicles, —books 
rarely looked into by general readers. Yet there is, perhaps, no 
country whose annals ought to be read by an Englishman with more deep 
interest than those of Holland. “ From the similarity of their ecommer- 
cial pursuits, of many of their institutions, of their municipal governments, 
and even of their habits and language,” the history of the Netherlands 
‘ may afford more practical instruction than almost any other. Links 
the brightest and strongest, ties the most holy, woven by patriotism and 
hallowed by time, bind together these two great and enlightened nations: 
from England the light of Christianity first shone on Holland; from 
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Holland England imbibed her first ideas of civil liberty and commerce ; 
with the Netherlands she made her first commercial treaty ; side by side 
they have fought for all the dearest rights of mankind; side by side 
they have struggled against the tyranny of Spain, against the bigot 
of the Stuarts, against the ambition of the most powerful monarch of 
France ; when the clouds of despotism and superstition hung dark and 
louring over England, it was in William of Holland that she hailed her 
deliverer ; when Holland writhed under the lash of Alva and the Inqui- 
sition, die looked to England as her trust and consolation.” Commer- 
cial rivalry may occasionally have driven the two countries into hostility ; 
but such a state of things has been of rare occurrence, and never of long 
duration ; and even when the governments have been arrayed against 
each other, the commercial inter reourse between the two nations has at 
no time altogether ceased. 

Popular free ‘dom is a plant of slow growth. It is not to be conjured 
into existence by new codes artis tically designed by political philoso- 
phers, but must be cherished into maturity by institutions suited to the 
habits and even to the prejudices of a peop le. When, therefore, we find 
the Netherlands rousing themselves against their Spanish tyrants; when 
we see the Dutch people, by a bold defence of their religion, by en- 
durance of adversity, and by forbearance in the hour of triump h, proving 
their title to the immunities of a nation of freemen; we may rest assured 
that the previous history of such a nation well deserves to be studied: 
nay, it must be examined, if we would learn the course of training by 
which men were prepared and fitted for the struggle. Nor was the 
struggle one of short duration. The Dukes of Burgundy had laboured 
long and perseveringly to reduce the Netherlands to a state of thraldom, 
but the bravery of the people, and their attachment to the institutions 
bequeathed to them by their forefathers, bafiled the designs of the 
would-be despots. Municipal freedom was the school in which these 
sturdy citizens had been trained; and when at length they rose in one 
general insurrection against the tyranny of Spain, it was not to conquer 
but to retain freedom,—it was not to pursue a speculative advantage but 
to preserve for their children the rich inheritance of their ancestors. Re- 
ligion hallowed the cause: but it was in the defence of long existing 
municipal 1 rights, rather than of any particular mode of faith, that 
the Dutch rose against their Spanish oppressors; and it may even 
be doubted whether the Reformation would have made in the Ne- 
therlands the progress it did, had not the Catholie church incon- 
siderately 1 ranged itself on the side of tyranny. The less the mi- 
nisters of religion mingle in political strife, the more will they be re- 
spected by their flocks. There are times, indeed, when none but 
a moral dastard can hold aloof; but on such occasions it is with the 
people, aud not against them, that churchmen should side, if the cause 
of their church is dear to them. Much of the existing unpopularity of 
our own church is owing to its connexion with the aristocracy rather 
than with the people in the struggle that has been going on for some 
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time between the two great elements of our constitution. In such 
a struggle, the only place of safety for the church is in the ranks of the 
people. In Holland the Catholic church perished because the church 
banded with tyrants to rob the people of their freedom; in France the 
church was humbled to the dust because it sided with those that would 
keep the people from freedom: and it is only since the French church 
has ceased to lend itself as a mere tool to tyranny, that it has re- 
covered a portion of its former influence. 

It was not our purpose, at present, to take more than a rapid glance at 
the work before us, of which it would not be easy to speak more highly 
than it deserves. Our few points of disagreement are points of minor 
importance, bearing upon the rivalry of England and Holland in India. 
In every more prominent matter connected with the history of Holland, 
the most praisewor thy research is display ed; the style i is easy and cor- 
rect; and the narrative occasionally invested with more than the interest 
of fiction. 

The two volumes now before us bring the annals of the country down 
to the year 1660, a period at which De Ruyter had raised the naval 
_ glory of Holland to its highest point. The third volume, we believe, is 
intended to bring the history down to 1795, when the United Provinces 
were subjugated by the arms of the French republic, and ceased for 
nearly twenty years to hold their place among the independent states of 
Europe. 


oe EE OEY RE IR NN SR ER 


Art. XIII.— Das Lombardish-venezianische Kénigreich. (The King- 
dom of Venetian Lombardy.) Von A. A. Scumipn. Stuttgart. 
1841. . 


Tuts volume forms a portion of a larger work, now in course of publi- 
cation, under the general title of Das Kaiserthum Ocsterreich, &e. (the 
Empire of Austria), of which seven parts, we believe, have now been 
published. This statistical and topographical description of Lombardy 
will be found not only a useful guide-book to the traveller, but a valu- 
able work of reference to all who take an interest in the development of 
that part of Italy which is subjugated to the Austrian sceptre. Moun- 
tains, rivers, and plains; lakes and rivers; climate, productions, &c., 
are minutely described in the first 54 pages; and as the book is very 
closely printed in a large octavo form, a great deal of information is 
brought within the space of 54 pages. Next follow a multitude of 
statistical tables, showing the amount of population in the several pro- 
vinces, and the numbers of marriages, deaths, &e. The population of 
the entire kingdom is estimated at 4,677,900 souls. We are among 
those who sympathize with Raumer when he talks of the “ mute elo- 
quence” of these dead figures. What a long tale of departing glory is 
told by the tables that refer to Venice! The climate has of late years 
been repeatedly lauded, yet the deaths annually exceed the births by 
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nearly a thousand! The young and enterprising, to whom the state 
looks for the rearing of embryo citizens, quit the sorrowing city; the 
aged alone remain to die amid the monuments of former splendour. 
How different are the fortunes of Milan, where the births exceed the 
deaths by more than 600. 

Upon the whole it would not appear from M. Schmidl’s work that 
the climate of Lombardy can be healthy, since the total number of 
deaths equals 1 in 26 of the whole population. The criminal statistics 
are not favourable to the people of this part of the Austrian dominions. 
The annual average gives 254 acts of murder or homicide, 780 wounds 
and personal injuries, 136 condemnations for rape, 112 for coining, and 
736 for minor acts of personal violence. 

The different dialects of northern Italy, the costumes, the local 
usages, the habitual diet, and the various occupations of the inhabitants, 
are described with much care, and are illustrated by 88 engravings on 
steel, and by a multitude of very elaborate tables. We have a detailed 
account of the much-vaunted system of agriculture, which, the author 
says, “ would produce very different results, if the industry and intelli- 
gence of the German peasant could be brought to bear upon the coun- 
try.’ At present nearly all this part of Italy is cultivated “ by farmers 
who can scarcely obtain an existence from their locations,” and have 
neither courage nor capital to attempt improvements. 

The book contains an interesting description of the system of irriga- 
tion adopted for the rice-fields. Of wine the average annual produce is 
stated at 2,500,000 eimer (the eimer, according to Mac Culloch, equals 
i2) imperial gallons), but “the treatment of the vines is slovenly, aud 
that of the grapes even more slovenly.” The Parmesan cheese appears 
to form an important branch of trade, no less than 28,000 ewt. being 
annually exported. The rearing of silkworms is on the increase, but 
we were hardly prepared to hear that from 1832 to 1837 no less than 
34 bears and 155 wolves had been killed in Lombardy. The Alpine 
regions were probably the scenes of their offences and death. 

The sums expended by Austria upon the construction and improve- 
ment of roads have been immense, and indeed few intelligent Italians 
will deny that the happiest and best governed portion of Italy is that 
which is subject to the Germans. Yet are the Germans not loved there, 
much as they have done for the improvement of the country; while the 
French, ruthless and destructive as was their domination, have still 
numerous and zealous admirers in Italy. 





Ant. XIV.—Rémische Briefe aus den letzten Zeiten der Republik. 
(Roman Letters of the latter period of the Republic.) Von Orro 
von Mrreacw. Vols. II. and IV. Mittau. 1841. 


Tue two first volumes of this work appeared in 1836, and treated of 
the years 690 and 691 from the building of Rome. The two volumes 
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lately published are entitled to the same favourable notice as those that 
went before them. They introduce the unlearned to avery fair notion 
of Roman manners at the period in question. All existing authorities 
have been carefully and conscientiously turned to account, and not only 
the political interests of the republic, but the domestic manners and the 
state of public morals are described with as much accuracy as may be 
looked for in what cannot wholly divest itself of the character of a work 
of fiction. To paint the manners of ancient Rome, the epistolary form 
has been judiciously selected. A narrative would not have allowed the 
same fragmentary style, without which minute but important points must 
have been passed over in silence. M. von Mirbach has been guilty 
of some rather striking anachronisms. Thus in letters supposed to have 
been written during the republic, he unhesitatingly quotes from Virgil 
and ‘other authors. belonging to the empire; and even weaves into his 
own text the epigrams of ‘Martial, who did not appear at Rome till 
more than a century after the death of Julius Cesar. 

The author has given in his third volume a historical narrative of 
public events from 691 to 703. The three succeeding years which 
preceded the war between Czesar and Pompey, are described by the sup- 
posed correspondents, the war itself forming the subject of fifteen letters. 
The events in the East are related by C. Cassius; those in Rome, in- 
cluding the domestic politics of the republic, by P. Serv ilius ; the Spanish 
campaign is described by Q. Cassius, and with Czsar’s arrival in Egypt 
the work closes. 

The book is accompanied by two maps, one represents the country 
round Ilerda, the other that between Dyrhachium and Pharsalus. 


, 





Art. XV.—Sights and Thoughts in Foreign Churches and among 
Foreign Peoples. By Freprerick Wittiam Fazer, M.A. Lon- 
don: Rivington. 1842 


Tims is an almost uninterrupted rhapsody of 645 pages, inspired by 
the author’s journey through France, Italy, and Greece, on ‘his way 
to Jerusalem. He carries ‘his reader only to Athens, but promises a 
continuation in ease the present work should be favourably received ; 

that is to say, if it should sell readily, and not leave the expense of 
publication on the author or his bookseller. We cannot say that we 

wish it any such success, but we are far from apprehending that the 
book will want readers. There is a large class among whom there pre- 
vails a morbid taste for these religious ravings; and to’ do Mr. Faber jus- 
tice, few works of the kind are written with the occasional elegance of 
style we have here: few display the scholarship and reading which 
are lavished upon nearly every page of the book before us. To the 
Puseyite enthusiast, we have little doubt these “ Sights and Thoughts” 

will furnish matter to be conned over with delight ; ‘and to the wav ering 
Protestant, whom the Tractarians have all but weaned fiom the faith of 
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his fathers, the book may serve as a help to smooth the way back to the 
bosom of Rome. 

Mr. Faber proceeded by the way of Paris to Avignon, and thence by 
Nismes toGenoa. A page here and there is made descriptive of things 
as they are, but the greater part of the book dwells on matters connected 
with the Church during the middle ages. The thought that appears 
to have marred throughout the enjoyment of our Oxford divine, was his 
regret that, while wandering through Roman Catholic lands, he was not 
in the Roman Catholic communion. 


“ The traveller of the middle ages,” he says, “ rose with the religious men 
beneath whose roof he had found shelter for the night ; with them he sought 
first of all, the house, oftentimes the altar, of God, aud joined in the matin ser- 
vice of the Western Church. He went forward on his road with prayer and 
benediction. A cloud of good wishes accompanied and guarded him from 
monastery to monastery, while the courts of bishops and the cloisters of 
learned men were opened to him, by the commendatory letters of his native 
prelates. The traveller of those times had solid advantages which a church- 
man nowadays may be allowed to regret, and for which he would be willing 
to exchange no inconsiderable portion of our modern facilities. They who are 
accustomed to believe and act as if there were a church and one church only, 
and to deem each little fact and symptom connected with her as of more im- 
portance than political statistics, or the critical observations of the artist, will 
acknowledge both their profit and their pleasure to have been marred, in no 
slight degree, by the absence of those privileges of Christian communion, so 
richly dealt out of old to travellers.” 

These lamentations, these yearnings after a reunion with Rome, are 
constanily renewed throughout the book; and where Mr. Faber is de- 
sirous to put forward extreme opinions, the responsibility of which he is yet 
unwilling to assume, he places them in the mouth of an ideal personage, 
a ghostly interlocutor from the middle ages, who appears to have burst his 
cerements for the express purpose of engaging himself as travelling com- 
panion to the learned Puseyite from Oxford. These two theologians, he 
of the spirit and he of the flesh, engage from time to time in a kind of 
friendly discussion on the merits of the Church of England, on which occa- 
sions the gentleman of the middle ages is always politely allowed to have 
the best of the argument. The following may be taken as a specimen of 
the meek humility with which our Oxford Puseyite allows himself to be 
schooled by this imaginary champion for Roman supremacy : 

“* You forget,’ said I, ‘ that we are not brought up to reverence Rome? 
‘ That is not well, he answered ; ‘ Rome is not as other churches. She is not 
acommon city: she has no common chair.’ ‘ Alas, said I, ‘ I cannot grant— 
‘Who bade you grant any thing? he interrupted; answer me not; I was 
speaking, as it were, out of the bosom of my own centuries, forgetting your 
hindrances ; but when I do speak, answer me not. Yet, believe me, Kome 
will be permitted to lie grievously on those that will not reverence her; she 
is marked, not by her own hand, for reverence.’” 

Mr. Faber takes his ghostly confessor at his word, and allows him to 
rail in good set terms at the rebellious church of Oxford and Cambridge, 
without offering a word in reply, except an occasional “I should hope,” 
or, “ we may expect,” always nipped in the bud by the testy old gentle- 
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man, who very consolingly tells his young penitent he has nothing to 
hope for, till he shall have effected his reconciliation with the parent 
church. 

A favourite scheme of our Puseyite traveller is the establishment of 
monastic orders in England. His ancient friend has a plan ready cut 
and dry for the purpose, and recommends particularly the location of 
little colonies of monks and nuns in the manufacturing districts. As 
Mr. Faber says nothing against the scheme in his imaginary dialogues, 
he must be supposed to agree in its propriety. If so, why has he not the 
courage to say so? Why, rather, has he not the honesty to throw up his 
Oxford fellowship at once, and avow himself the zealous devotee to the 
faith of Rome, which every page of his book shows him to be? Wh 
does he remain in even ostensible communion with a church of which he 
speaks in these terms ? 

“ Am I then to believe, what I have been told on many sides, that your 
church is but a dream, and your churchmen dreamers, with an unrealized theo- 
logy, not a branch of the Catholic vine, true, healthy, strong, vigorous, grow- 
ing, pliable, gifted, tangible, substantial? Have you not made an illuminated 
transparency, a soothing sight for quiet times, and sat before it so long and so 
complacently, that you now venture to call it a Catholic church ? While you 
talk so largely of your own church, you put no faith in her. This it is which 
angers me. It is a kind of hypocrisy. Youdo not believe that she dare 
loosen the pegs of her tent-cords, in order to enlarge it, lest a rough wind 
should blow it over in the mean while.” 


These words, it is true, are put into the mouth of the resuscitated per- 
sonage of the middle ages; but the worthy Puseyite has not a word to 
say in reply, but that he is determined never to leave his church, be her 
sins what they may. In this prudent determination the whole spirit of 
Puseyism is concentrated. The revenues of the Anglican are to be held 
conjointly with the tenets of the Roman church. 


Art. XVI.—Excursions along the Shores of the Mediterranean. 
By Lievt.-Cou. E. Naprer, 46th Regt. 2vols. Colburn. 1842. 


Cotonet Narter is, we believe, the stepson of the gallant commodore 
whose achievements at Cape St. Vincent, and more recently in Syria, 
have placed him among England’s naval heroes. The colonel has 
inherited some admirable qualities from the commodore — a flow 
of spirits, an energy of purpose, a frankness of speech, and a heart 
contempt for cant and affectation of every kind. These form a 
good stock in trade for an author to begin upon; and a little 
industry alone is wanting to turn them to account. In this, how- 
ever, Colonel Napier is wanting. His sketches are spirited, but, 
for the most part, they are left in too unfinished a state. He has 
hitherto been little known in the world of literature, except as an 
agreeable writer of light articles for periodicals. Some excellent 
papers from his pen have appeared in the United Service Magazine, 
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and in several of the sporting magazines ; but something more solid and 
connected is required in a work of two volumes. The reader who takes 
up these Excursions, however, merely with a view to amusement, will not 
be disappointed. The colonel is a lively travelling companion, mingles 
familiarly with all classes, and has a quick eye for the beautiful, 
whether it presents itself in the shape of a southern landscape or a 
comely hostess. He is at all times ready for fun, and relates his frolies 
with a zest which shows how entirely he enjoyed them in the acting, 
and how willing he is that his readers should share the enjoyment ;— 
but in the course of excursions that extended along both sides of the 
Mediterranean, from the Strait of Gibraltar to the Bosphorus, much 
and valuable information might have been collected, for which we look 
in vain in his pages. 

It was at first his intention, he tells us in his preface, to have brought 
the work out in its “ original shape of letters from the Mediterranean, 
addressed to Lady Napier. The confidential correspondence with a 
kind parent, however, necessarily containing many particulars void of 
interest, he was induced, whilst retaining the familiar epistolary style, 
to throw the narrative into the form of a journal.” 

It was towards the close of 1837, that he accompanied his regiment 
to Gibraltar, and while stationed there, he found means frequently to 
relieve the tedium of garrison duty by excursions into the territories of 
Morocco and Spain. The greater part of the present work is occupied 
by an account of the author’s adventures during these excursions. 
When the “Old Commodore” arrived at Gibraltar in the Powerful, 
on his way to join the Mediterranean fleet under Sir R. Stopford, the 
colonel accepted an invitation to go on to the Levant with his step- 
father, and the latter part of the work gives us an account of his cruise 
in the Levant, in the course of which he visited Malta, a number of 
the Greek islands, the site of ancient Troy, Constantinople, Athens, 
&e. Inthe course of such a varied tour, he could hardly fail to see 
and observe much; much more indeed than could possibly be brought 
within the compass of two octavo volumes: and it is perhaps in at- 
tempting to compass too much, that a fragmentary tone has been given 
to his narrative. Yet we will not be captious with so goodhumoured 
aman. His excursions affect not to be scientific travels, or eth- 
nographical disquisitions. He introduces his reader in rapid succes- 
sion to the practical humours of the mess-room, the jovial hospita- 
lity of the monastery, and the somewhat lawless life of Spanish stu- 
dents ; he wanders gaily with the muleteer over the Sierras of Andalu- 
sia and Grenada, and seems to realize at times the adventurous excur- 
sions of the Manchan knight; he shows us the way to the haunts of 
the gipsies, and the camp of the Arabs ; entertains us at one moment 
with an account of a Greek review, too technical perhaps for a civilian 
reader, but very interesting, no doubt, to his brother officers, and then 
dashes off with the steamer for Constantinople, to explore the bazaars, 
and watch the very decided preference of Turkish ladies for handsome 
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shopmen. Nor must it be forgotten that the colonel is quite as much at 
home with his pencil as with his pen, of which we have many finished 
evidences in the volumes. To the reader who seeks only amusement, 
and looks for a cheerful and agreeable travelling companion, we can 
conscientiously recommend the colonel. 








Art. XVII.—Denkwiirdigheiten des Freitherrn Achaz Ferdinand v. d. 
Asseburg. (Memoirs of Baron von Asseburg, with a Preface by 
VaRNHAGEN VON Ense.) Berlin. 1842. 


Tue memoirs of a man who has 2 te a prominent part upon the pub- 
lic stage are likely to be of the highest interest, if he is disposed to be 
communicative ; but then his communications must not be confined to 
trivial matters, while upon all things of which the public is most de- 
sirous of information he preserves a dignified silence. The present 
work is compiled from papers and documents left by Von Asseburg’: but 
the compiler, himself a diplomatist, has been so ultra-discreet with 
respect to every thing relative to public matters, particularly to the 
Russian government, that what remains might just as well hen re- 
mained among the other family papers of the deceased. Who, for in- 
stance, would feel disposed to pay the smallest fraction of the price of 
the book, to be informed of the genealogy of the house of Asseburg ? 
Yet to this mighty subject is the introductory part of the work almost 
exclusively devoted. 

We are first introduced to the baron himself as a Danish general, in 
which character he was employed in Sweden, in 1755, in the honourable 
task of doing what he could to impede the regeneration of the Swedish 
monarchy. He was a witness of the abortive revolution of 1756, but 
none of the many letters here communicated throw any fresh light upon 
the history of that time. The negociations relative to Holstein-Got- 
torp led Asseburg first to Berlin, and afterwards to Russia, and subse- 
quently, with the consent of the Danish government, he undertook to 
travel through Germany, to select a wife for the Archduke Paul. He 
was fortunate enough to find what he was in quest of, in the person of 
a princess of the house of Hesse Darmstadt. Asseburg now entered 
avowedly into the diplomatic service of Russia, and for twenty-four years 
filled the office of Russian ambassador to the German diet. Had a less 
reserved communication been made of his papers, much information 
might, no doubt, have been given respecting the intrigues of Russia to 
establish her influence in Germany; but if such papers existed they 
have been withheld by the baron’s literary executor. All that was worth 
publishing has evidently been suppressed, and the public would have 
lost nothing if the rest of the memoirs had been treated in a similar 
way. 

Varnhagen von Ense, by giving a preface to the book, becomes its 
sponsor to the public. This is a trick of which we have of late had fre- 
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quent examples at home, though we doubt whether a dull volume can 
ever be rendered popular by introducing the name of a favourite author 
into the title-page. It is a piece of finesse that may succeed now and 
then, but its effect must be destroyed by frequent repetition, and the 
honesty of the device is at all times questionable. 





Art. XVIII.—Frederick the Great, his Court and Times. Edited by 
Tuomas CAmpsBeELL, Esq. Vols. I. and II. London: Colburn. 1842. 


“J snouxp feel myself degraded,” says Mr. Campbell, “to be the 
editor of any composition unlikely to be interesting or useful to the 
public. If such a production were condemned, the editor would have 
to bear the brunt and shame of its condemnation. It would not suffice 
for him to say, ‘I am not the author of the work; for the ready reply 
would be, ‘No, but you are its sponsor.’ True; and if I had an 
such fear about these volumes, I should never have made myself their 
sponsor.” 

Mr. Campbell then is not the author of these volumes, but he comes 
forward as the guide of public judgment. He is the sponsor to assure 
the world that this anonymous life of Frederick is a good book. He 
anticipates the office of the reviewer. He stamps his own name upon 
the coin, and expects it to pass current in the world on the strength of 
his credit. 

This little artifice, already referred to in the foregoing article, is one 
that has been becoming more and more customary, both in England 
and on the continent, and has perhaps been attacked, both here and 
abroad, with more violence than so venial an offence can be said 
to merit. The name of a popular author on the title-page not as 
author but as editor, can scarcely make a bad book “ go down,” and 
it may sometimes call immediate attention to a work of merit, which 
would otherwise have made its way more slowly into public favour. 
Upon the permanent position of a book, the popularity of an editor 
can exercise no influence; but to a bookseller, to whom quick re- 
turns are of importance, it may be of use to have a sponsor whose 
authority forces the public to pronounce immediate sentence upon a 
book that might otherwise have required years to creep into notice. 
The editor, in such a case, is like the friend who recommends a new 
contributor to a popular periodical. The friend becomes the sponsor of 
the article offered, but he does not pledge himself to obtain its 
acceptance. 

Still, after all that can be said for it, the artifice is one which ought 
to be discouraged ; for it isan artifice, and is particularly dangerous to 
the public favourite that lends himself to it. If the book is a good one, 
the author ought to have the full merit of it, and his readers will all 
think they would have discovered its worth without the interference of 
the sponsor; if the book is a bad one, the blame is all laid on the editor, 
and very deservedly. 

Having said thus much cf a practice of which we cannot exactly 
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approv e, any more than we can join in the outery that has been raised 
against it, it may not be amiss to say a word or two of the book to 
which Mr. Campbell has chosen to stand godfather. We could have 
liked a more comprehensive history of the “Times” of Frederick. 

They were bold and stirring times. All Europe was in arms, and in almost 
every European state ereat questions were at issue. An historian could 
not have chosen a nobler theme. In France the great revolution was 
preparing. In Spain a new dy nasty was becoming: { familiarized to the 
people. In England the ancient royal family were ‘struggling to recover 
their lost crown. In Germany the imperial dignity was thrown down 
as the prize to be contended for. And in the New World a new republic 
was preparing to spring into life. The History of Frederick, And his 
Times, in the hands of another Robertson, might have furnished a 
national work equal to the Charles the Fifth, but the author of the 
volumes now under consideration appears to have had no such object 
in view. His aim has evidently been confined to a delineation of the 
court and camp of the Prussian monarch, of which he has furnished an 
amusing and probably a correct picture. He has skilfully combined 
into one narrative the numerous memoirs that bear upon the life of 
Frederick and Frederick’s father; and has thus composed a very amusing 
book, replete with anecdote, and admirably illustrative of ‘the courts 
of Germany in the early part of the last century. To the English 
public a large portion of the work must be entirely new, many of the 
letters of Frederick having been interwoven; and in the subsequent 
volumes, we may expect advantage to be taken of the documents 
which the commission appointed by. the present King of Prussia is pre- 
paring for the press. 





Art. XIX.—Beitrdge zur Kirchengeschichte der Gegenwart. Ein Le- 
bensbild der Deutschen, Belgischen, und Hollindischen Kirche. 
(Contributions to the Ecclesiastical History of the Present Day.) 
Von L. P. W. Liirkemiitter. Leipzig. 1842. 


Tue activity and enterprise of the reigning pope, and the bold efforts 
which he has made to recover the spiritual power wielded by some of 
his predecessors, has had at least the good effect of destroying much of 
the religious indifference which prevailed so generally over the ¢ continent, 
during ‘the early part of our century. Protestants and Catholics do not 
live together i in Germany now in the same state of harmony in which 
they liv ved fifteen or tw enty years ago, but it may be questioned whether 
the tranquillity of stagnation into which religious sympathies had sunk, 
was not more dangerous to the moral energy of the nation, than the 
fiery zeal which has arisen of late years, and has led to so vast an expen- 
diture of ink and invective. 

The work before us is one of the countless multitude which the re- 
animated zeal of sectarian controversy has latterly called into life in 
Germany ; but it is distinguished from the crowd of its brethren, inas- 
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much as it is not only an erudite, but moreover a sensible and enter- 
taining book. The author, a German, had been a devotee to rationalism 
at the university, but unlike the majority of those who adopt the same 
opinions without any very patient inquiry into the tenets they reject, he 
seems to have held it to be his duty, on a matter of such importance, not 
to take even infidelity upon trust. By dint of much study and patient 
investigation, he at length arrived at the conviction, that the dogmas of 
the Lutheran church comprised the truest, the purest, and most complete 
system of Christianity. With these feelings he entered the church, and 
accepted an appointment as preacher to a Lutheran congregation that 
had recently been formed at Brussels. In this position he was of course 
brought into constant intercourse, and sometimes into collision, with the 
Roman Catholic and Reformed churches, as well as with the various frac- 
tions of the latter, known under the titles of Independents, Baptists, &e. 
Of all these denominations he here presents an amusing and life-like 
picture, and he speaks of them all with quite as much impartiality as a 
man can be expected to do, who is not lukewarm in the cause which he 
advocates. He presents a black picture, indeed, of the intrigues and 
machinations of the Jesuits and of the monkish faction in Belgium, but 
we are not prepared to say that his statements are not in substance true, 
though his colours may at times be overcharged. He is never betrayed 
into unseemly expressions towards those whose conduct he blames, and 
whose opinions he rejects; and the spirit of benevolence by which he 
seems to be animated, and which leads him often to look into the future 
with somewhat too sanguine a hope, is not the less deserving of our 
respect for the very rarity of that union of sectarian zeal with Christian 
charity which characterizes his writings. 

Many of the leading events and questions of the day are discussed 
with an earnestness not unbecoming in a churchman, who has no fear 
of impairing the sanctity of his office by sympathizing with his fel- 
low Christians in matters in which the temporal welfare of millions is 
more or less concerned. Thus the life and discipline of the students at 
the German universities are treated of in a manner that shows the author 
to be acquainted with his subject, and well able to make it attractive. 
The jubilee lately commemorated by the printers of Germany, the sepa- 
ration of the Lutherans in Prussia, the restrictions on the German press, 
the utility of foreign missions, and a variety of other questions of the 
day, are discussed in succession. ‘The book is rendered particularly at- 
tractive by a personal description of many of the most eminent church- 
men of Holland, whom even to the majority of his German readers the 
author has probably introduced for the first time, and who are doubt- 
less still less known to the English public. 
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Art. XX.—Reise um die Erde, durch Nord Asien und die beiden 
Oceane in den Jahren 1828, 1829, und 1830, Von Avour Erman, 
Zweite Abtheilung: Physikalische Beobachtungen. Zweiter Band: 
Inklinationen und Intensitiiten, &e. (A Journey round the World, 
through Northern Asia and the two Oceans.) Berlin. 1841. 


THE present publication is a continuation of Professor Erman’s account 
of the journey round the world, on which, impelled solely by a love of 
science, he set out in 1828, and which he performed, alinost wholly, at 
his own expense. His object was to establish a series of magnetic ob- 
servations round the whole circle of our globe. With this view he 
joined the scientific expedition of Hansteen through Western Siberia, 
and accompanied it as far as Irkutsk. The remainder of the j journey 
was performed by Erman unassisted by any government or society. 
From the mouth of the Ob he travelled, by the way of Okhotsk, to 
Kamtshatka; thence by sea to the Russian ‘colonies in America; and 
after visiting California, Tahiti, and other places, he returned by the 

way of Cape Horn to St. Petersburg and Berlin. The first volume of 
the Professor’s account of this jour ney was published in 1833, the third 
in 1838, and the fourth is now before us. 

The series of valuable observations made by Professor Erman during 
his journey, and of which the substance has for several years been 
known to the scientific world, are here explained more in detail. They 
are preceded by a minute description of the instruments used, and of 
the system of calculation adopted. The present volume belongs alto- 
gether to the scientific portion of the werk of which it forms a part; 
and should we attempt to lay an abstract of it before our readers, we 
should only fatigue some of them by the dryness of the technology, 
while we should disappoint others by the incompleteness of our extracts. 
The scientific inquirer will be content with nothing less than the whole 
work ; the general reader would find little attraction in tabular state- 
ments of the sort of declinations and inclinations, intensities and varia- 
tions, to which the learned Professor Erman has devoted his life and 
his fortune. 





Art. XXI.— The Education of Mothers of Families ; or, the Civiliza- 
tion of the Human Race by Women. By Aimé Martin. Trans- 
lated by Epwin Ler, Esq. 


Tue subject of this book is one on which there is so much to be said 
that it can scarcely be unwelcome. That the bad education of women 
lies at the root of almost all that is unsound in the state of modern 
society,—that a thorough reform of this would include nearly all one 
reforms, might be satisfactorily proved without any great expenditure 
of time or labour. But “before all things,” says a German wriicr, 

“if we would inquire our way, it is necessary to know where we wish to 
go to.” It is an old observation that none are such bad seekers as 
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those who have no wish to find—and as long as our real object in 
educating our daughters, is simply to render them attractive during a 
short period that we may have a better chance of getting rid of them, it 
is vain to point out the means that might serve to the attainment of a 
very different end. 

The cause of this “ effect-defective” lies no doubt in the difficulty of 
providing for daughters otherwise than by marriage: in the want 
of lucrative and honourable cecupations corresponding with what 
are called the liberal professions, to which women of refinement and 
cultivated intellect, belonging to the middle and higher classes, 
might devote themselves without any fear of losing caste, or of in- 
curring that “ world’s dread laugh” declared to be so terrible even to 
philosophers, and which girls are carefully taught to shun as the greatest 
possible evil. Ierein we firmly believe might be found the cure of the 
mercenary marriages, the frivolous lives, the wasted energies, the 
breaches of conjugal ties, and all the long train of evils on “which so 
many chapters of lamentations have been, are, and will continue to 
be written. 

In the mean time, as Mr. O’Connell tells his Repealers, 


“ Who would be free themselves must strike the blow;” 


and whoever would set in motion the mighty lever that should operate 
so great and beneficial a change must ens women to put their 
own hands to it. This excellent and important object is the one 
M. Aime Martin has had in view; but he would perhaps have had a better 
chance of attaining it, if he had indulged less in vague declamation, 
and avoided that tone of sentimental adulation more likely to offend 
than to persuade the only women to whom he could address himself 
with any chance of success. 

It is to be feared also that the injunction to mothers to undertake 
themselves the cultivation of what he calls the “faculties of the soul,” 
while they leave to others that of the intellect or “ animal intelligence” 
will be rather difficult to work out in practice. 

Morals and ae cannot be taught like Greek and Mathematics, 
at certain hours set apart for the purpose ; and, if a child pass the greater 
part of the day at school, his notions of mevals and religion ‘wil be 
usually such as “the school will supply. It may do very well for some 
purposes, to separate with metaphy sical dissecting-kniv es the faculties 
of the intellect from those of the soul—although we do not profess to 
think M. Aime Martin has always succeeded in : the attempt ; but edu- 
cation admits of no such process; and, unless women are rendered 

capable of instructing the intellects of their children, it is idle to talk of 
confiding to them the cultivation of the heart. 
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Art. XXII.—1. Novellen aus dem Siiden. (Tales from the South.) 

Von Ros. Hetzer. 2 Vols. Altenburg. 1842. 

2. Waldteufel. (Wood Demons.) Von Lapisuaus TARNowskI. 3 
vols. Griinberg. 1842. 

3. De Braha und Sein Schwerdt. Historischer Roman aus dem 
Hussiten Kriege. (De Braha and his Sword. A Historical Tale of 
the Hussite Wars.) In 2 Theilen. Von Bernu. Hess. Hamburg. 
1842. 

4, Leontin. Aus dem modernen Residenzleben. (Leontin, or Life at 
a modern Capital.) Von Junian Cuownirz. 2 vols. Leipzig. 
1842. 

5. Schmetterlinge. Eine Neujahrsgabe fiir 1842. (Butterflies. A 
New Year’s Gift for 1842.) Von C. Heriosssonn. Leipzig. 1842. 

6. Daguerrotypen aus Algier. (Daguerrotypes from Algiers.) Von 
Avo. Stranu. Vienna. 1842. 

7. Rustan. Romantisches Gedicht in vier Gestngen. (Rustan, a 
Romantic Poem in Four Cantos.) Von Lrevirscunice. Stuttgart. 
1841. 

8. Passifloren. Novellen und Erzéhlungen, von Jun. Kress. Leip- 
zig. 1842. 

9. Novellen und Erzéhlungen. (Tales and Narratives.) Von Dr. Karu 
Torrprer. Hamburg. 1842. 

10. Graf Saint Germain. Von Pu. O. vy. MuencnHausen. Git- 
tingen. 1842. 

11. Sommerblumenstriéusse, den holden Frauen gewidmet. (Sum- 
mer Nosegays; Dedicated to the Fair.) Von L. Revistas. 2 
Vols. Leipzig. 1842. 

12. Der Titanide. Novelle in zwei Theilen, von Kanu Ertner. 
2 Vols. Breslau. 1842. 

13. Die beiden Kaiser, oder Bildergallerie aus dem Kriegsleben von 
1812. Ein Cyclus Kriegshistorischer Novellen, Novelletten, Ro- 
manzen, Skizzen, und Schilderungen. (The Two Emperors; or a 
Picture Gallery from the Military Events of 1812. A Series of 
Military Tales, &c.) Von Fremunp OuNnesorGEN. 3rd and 4th 
Vols. Paderborn. 1841. 

14. Die Fliichtlinge. (The Fugitives.) -Novelle, von Grorc Lav. 
Hamburg. 1841. 

15. Erziéhlungen und Novellen, von C. v. WacusMann. Neue Folge. 
Leipzig. 1841. 

16. Der Fishhindler von Neapel. Historische Novelle aus der 
Mitte des \7ten Jahrhundert. (The Fishdealer of Naples; a His- 
torical Tale of the Middle of the 17th Century.) Von Fr. Luso- 
JATZKY. Grimma. 1841. 

17. Der Dualist. Roman,von Ipa Frick. 2 Vols. Leipzig. 1841. 

18. Clementine, oder die Frommen und Altglaiibigen unsrer Tage. 
(Clementine, or Modern Saints.) Von Dr. Kart Gorriies Brert- 
SCHNEIDER. Halle. 1841. 
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19. Der Pappenheimer Kiirassier. Scenen aus der Zeit des dreissig- 
juhrigen Krieges. (The Pappenheim Cuirassier. Scenes from the 
Thirty Years’ War.) Von Friepricoh Baron pe LA Morte 
Fovqut. Leipzig. 1842. 

A coonty collection of tales and novels, it must be owned; yet had 

we wished we might easily have sivotehad it out to ten times its present 

length, without going farther back than 1841. The titles here given 
are, however, enough to show that the circulating libraries of Ger- 

many are not more charily provided with this description of reading 
than those of our own happy land. Indeed the German novel-reader 
has one material advantage over the English; in England we seldom 
see a translation of a German work of ‘fiction, whereas i in Germany 
almost every w ork of fiction printed in England or France is quickly 
brought out in a German dress. It may be ‘asked, are we great losers 
in consequence of the non-translation of German novels? To such 

a question our answer would in general be a decided negative; but it 

happens, unfortunately, that though we rarely translate such works 

from the German, when we do translate them we are preversely ingenious 
in our choice. 

Among those whose titles we have here enumerated, are several 
that deserve a tolerable share of popularity. The first (ovellen aus 
dem Siiden) consists of a series of eight tales illustrative of Oriental 
manners. The author, we suspect, has studied the East through the 
medium of books only, and practical Orientalists might discover more 
misconceptions than one; still he tells his story in an easy and grace- 
ful way, certain to recommend him to favour with the reader who asks 
only to be amused. 

Tarnowski’s Waldteufel, or Wood-demons, are for the most part in- 
tended to illustrate the legends and traditions of Silesia; and most of 
the tales, we believe, have already appeared in the periodicals of ‘Ger- 
many. Witchcraft and devilry ‘form, of course, the essential ingre- 
dients of the w ork, which its author thinks to recommend to our favour 
by gravely telling us, at the outset, that no man who believes in the 
existence of a God, oon doubt that there are likewise ghosts and devils. 
Without stopping to discuss this position, we will content ourselves 
with assuring our readers that these Demons are not among the worst 
of their kind. 

De Braha und Sein Schwerdt announces considerable power of 
invention in the author; nor does he show any deficiency of energy in 
his style, but he wants the requisite share of good taste to enable him 
to work his conceptions into an agreeable ‘picture. The historical 
thread of his narrative is needlessly prolix, and his arguments at times 
bombastic, and often commonplace. Nevertheless, there is talent in 
the book, and the object kept in view is a good one. The scene is 
laid in Prague, i in the year 1418, and the religious complications and 
civil wars arising out of the cireumstances of the times, and particularly 
out of the insurrection of the Hussites, form the materials which go to 
the composition of the tale. The author endeavours to contrast the 
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corruption of the Roman hierarchy, the insolent spirit of domination of 
the monks, and the boldness and cunning with which the dignitaries of 
the church sought to turn all the relations of private life to their indi- 
vidual profit, with the wild fanaticism of the simple-minded insurgents. 
The most prominent part is played by De Braha, the abbot of Wr adi- 
mor, a man of quick parts and of great experience, but withal a heart- 
less infidel, to whom the interests of the church are dear, only inas- 
much as the clerical dignity affords him at once a convenient mantle 
for his crimes, and a means for the more easy gratification of his pas- 
sions. ‘The unmitigated villany of the abbot is redeemed by no single 
trait of humanity. He is a disgusting ruffian, whose atrocity deprives 
him of every poetical interest, and makes him better fitted for the New- 

gate Calendar, than a prose epic. The second part is played by one 
Tshaki, whose daughter has been dishonoured and murdered. The 
real criminal, De Braha, ingeniously turns upon some of his own ene- 
mies the vengeance of the abused father, who thus becomes “the 
sword,” and a destructive one, in the hands of the dark-souled abbot. 

Tshaki 3 is at length undeceived, and De Braha perishes by his hand. 

Into this history of murder and crime are interwoven a love story, and 
the melancholy fate of a nun whom De Braha had seduced from the 
shelter of her convent. 

Leontin is intended for a picture of the manners of Vienna. The 
author has apparently chosen Paul de Kock for his model, but is quite 
unequal to the French novelist, not only in the delineation of character, 
and in richness of humour, but also in quickness aud variety of inven- 
tion. Julian Chownitz is trivial and superficial, and seems deficient 
even in a knowledge of the manners of the city which he attempts to 
describe. 

The Schmetterlinge are no butterflies, but grubs, for they have at- 
tained the second stage of their existence. ‘they are tales that have 
run their course through the pages of two popular periodicals, and are 
now palmed upon the ‘novel reading public as “ spick and span’’ new. 
The tales are three in number, and pretty enough in themselves. 

Rustan is a metrical romance, but, though ‘written in verse, is suf- 
ficiently prosaic to figure in the present list. All that is good in the 
poem has been stolen from others, but M. Levitschnigg has effectually 
secured himself against being robbed by those that will | come after him. 

To the Passifloren the same remarks will apply as to the Schmet- 
terlinge. 

Dr. Toepfer’s tales are neatly told, and deserve general popularity. 
The doctor is one of the best German playwrights of the present day, 
and his tales are interesting, if not very original. He is not always 
very scrupulous, indeed, of applying stolen goods to his own use. Where 
he does steal, ewuver, he steals with judgment, and seldom spoils the 
foreign ware while preparing it for the home market. The old English 
dramatists have been a rich mine to him. 

Passing over the intermediate works, whose mediocrity entitles them 
to no better notice, we come to the new series of tales just published by 
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C. v. Wachsmann. They are eight in number, and in every way 
worthy of their predecessors. Full of invention, and, if not always 
within the strict bounds of probability, always at least entertaining. 
Der Fischhiindler von Neapel is the best of the various novels that 
have been founded on the story of Massaniello. The author gives an 
excellent picture of Italian, and particularly of Neapolitan, manners, and 
has placed the ducas of Naples and the Aidalgos of Spain in admirable 
contrast. The historical part of the book is excellent, but the fiction 
woven into it may admit of censure. There was little judgment in 
making the great revolution of the three days originate in a love affair 
of the vice-queen, instead of allowing the movement to develop itself 
more naturally from the oppression under which the people groaned. 





Arr. XXIII. — Les Prétendas. Par Fripitric Sovuurt. Paris. 
1842. 


Metcutor Fripiric Sovrré may certainly be classed among the most 
productive writers of the day. Of his innumerable dramas and novels, 
many are no doubt even below mediocrity; yet there are scattered 
through others of his works thoughts not only striking but new, which 
though often exaggerated, and not seldom false, entitle him to rank 
high among the writers of fiction of the modern French school. His 
success in France shows that he has rightly judged of the taste of his 
countrymen. His play of Clotilde, brought out in 1832, established 
hin at once among the most popular French dramatists of his day, 
having been played, if we mistake not, more than a hundred nights in 
succession; and though his latter dramatic writings have not been suc- 
cessful to the same extent, they have been sufficiently so to maintain 
the reputation which the author of Clotilde acquired. 

In the summer of 1840, Soulié undertook a journey to Baden, and 
through those parts of Germany that are watered by the Rhine: a river 
that seems made for the express purpose, as Lord Brougham has it, of 
* worsening” the wits of the poets and politicians of France. Soulié’s 
observations on Germany found their place among the feuilletons of the 
Journal ds Débats, and were no doubt much admired by those of his 
readers who knew even less about the country and the people than the 
author of Germany and the Germans. On the right bank of the Rhine 
the traveller of the Débats was for some time the unintentional cause 
of much merriment, and most deservedly so. 

The tale before us is the last publication of our author’s at the time 
we are writing, though we will scarcely undertake to say that a newer 
novelty from so prolific a souree may not have been ushered into the 
world before these pages pass into the hands of our readers. The Pré- 
tendus, like most of Soulié’s earlier tales, presents a lively and correct 
picture of French manners among the higher classes. The style is easy 
and often sparkling, and the interest of the story is well sustained. Even 
an experienced novel-reader would be at a loss, when within three or 
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four pages of the close, to guess the dénouement. Unobjectionable, 
however, as may be the manner in which the subject has been treated, 
the subject itself is utterly revolting. A young girl who marries a rich 
youth in whom a tendency to epilepsy has shown itself, and who does 
so with a predetermination to aggravate her husband's malady, that she 
may at no distant period become a widow, and bestow her hand and 
fortune upon a poor but favoured lover; a wife who through a series of 
years follows up her fiendish purpose with unwearied perseverance, and 
who, while to the world she wears the mask of saint-like purity, makes 
her husband’s house the scene of her licentiousness ;~-form a subject so 
disgusting that we feel assured most readers would fling the book from 
them with indignation, were the plot not veiled with such art, that the 
extent of the heroine's atrocity remains unsuspected till we arrive at the 
concluding chapters, where the discovery of detestable schemes fur- 
nishes a solution to the multitude of mysteries that had gradually accu- 
mulated. 

Around this fiend in human form are grouped a party of fortune- 
hunters, whom she has collected together that they may hunt to death, 
i.e., into matrimony, her sister-in-law, a rich young widow, who stands in 
the way of her schemes, and bids fair to rob her of the fruits of all her 
labours, by captivating the heart of the paramour for whose sake the 
guilty wife has so patiently devoted herself to her horrible task. The 
candidates for the widow's hand, and her deux cent mille livres de rente, 
are the only amiable characters that figure in the book. The husband, 
who is meant for a kind of injured saint, is a poor driveller, who allows 
himself to be henpecked by a wife whose infidelity he is fully aware of, 
while he seeks a consolation for his chagrins domestiques in the embraces 
of his cook, who is described as “quelquechose d’héroique et de bon,”— 
one whose “courage and admirable pity, and the delicacy of whose sen- 
timents” are held up to the virtuous sister-in-law as deserving of esteem! 
Is Soulié as accurate in his delineations of the morals as of the man- 
ners of modern French society ? 


“ It is an admirable faculty of the most perfect creature of God, to be able 
to conceal his sentiments. It is the principle of all society ; and it is horrible 
to think, and more horrible to say, but it must be admitted, that falsehood 
is the most necessary ingredient to the maintenance of social relations. (Le 
mensonge est Tingrédient le plus nécessaire au maintien des relations sociales.) 
Were every man to speak without reserve what he thinks of himself, and 
what he thinks of others, all society would be dissolved at once, even were 
the motive of vanity alone brought into play ; but how would it be if every 
evil wish, every evil act were displayed in all its nakedness? Be assured, 
human society could never resist the effect of a general confession ; it would 
make us all fly to the forest again, each man to his own den, where he would 


at most tolerate his wife.” 
There must be in the mind of a man who can deliberately adopt, 


and thus quietly and unblushingly express, such a faith, something not 
very enviable. 
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Art. XXIV.—Am Rauchen. By Avrnonse Karr. 


Tue signature of Alphonse Karr is of frequent occurrence to articles 
in the Feuilleton of the Parisian daily journals; and this little volume 
appears to be a collection of such articles. They are sketches of man- 
ners in the form of essays, maxims, and tales, agreeably, though some- 
what flippantly written. In the maxims there is a good deal of point 
and shrewdness. Here are two or three specimens: 


“ Opinion attaches dishonour to the husband for the misconduct of the wife. 
The poor husband is like the boy given as a companion to a young prince, and 
whipped when the prince did not know his lesson.” 


“ Love, for the most part, lasts just till the moment when it is becoming 
reasonable and founded on something real.” 


“ A woman’s friend may, by the favour of circumstances, become her lover ; 
but a man she never saw before has much greater chance of success.” 


“ True female modesty ought to conceal iése/f as much as any thing else. 
The hand which adjusts the fold of a robe draws attention more to what it 
wishes to conceal than to the virtuous delicacy which prompts the conceal- 
ment.” 

“ Lovers have a sensible way of behaving in presence of a formidable rival. 
Instead of trying to excel him in politeness, accomplishments, and attentions, 
they make a point of looking cross and sulky, remaining silent in a corner, or 
saying ungracious and impertinent things to the woman whose preference they 
are contending for.” 

“ Those boast of abstinence who have lost their digestive powers ; those 
boast of chastity whose blood is cold and stagnant ; those boast of knowing 
how to be silent who have got nothing to say. In short, mankind make vices 
of the pleasures which they cannot enjoy, and virtues of the infirmities to 
which they are subject.” 

“ The first half of our life is spent in desiring the second; the second in 
regretting the first.” 





Art. XXV.—WM. de Goldon. By MapAME DE CUBIERES. 


Tuts is an excellent novel; untainted with the vices of modern French 
romantic literature. We should doubt its becoming popular among 
Parisian novel-readers, but it may be recommended to the English 
public. 

It is a tale of fashionable life; the principal characters belonging to 
the higher ranks of Parisian society, in the time of the empire and the 
Bourbon restoration. There is among them abundance of error and of 
crime; though the authoress does not deal in pictures of general and 
reckless profligacy. There is unbridled passion with its effects and 
consequences—shame, remorse, and ruin: but there is also exalted 
principle achieving its noblest triumph—a victory over intense and 
overwhelming passion. This triumph, indeed, is the great feature of 
the book ; and the character of the young soldier, in whose person it 
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is achieved, is one of the most striking we have met with in any work 
of fiction. The object and partaker of his passion, too, is an exqui- 
site creation; in whom the most feminine scftness is blended with 
angelic piety and unhending rectitude. Their whole history is touching 


. . . . . > 
in the extreme, and leaves an impression on the feelings not speedily 


effaced. 





Art. XXVI.—Horace. Par Georce Sanp. 1842. 


Tuovau scarcely equal in poetical power to its predecessors, this novel 
possesses the advantage of greater distinctness of moral aim. The 
feverish ambition which leads young men of the present day, more espe- 
cially in France, to “quit their spheres and rush into the skies” of 
public life, and to regard any other function than that of government 
as unworthy of their exertions, is illustrated in the life of ‘‘ Horace” :—and 
its lessons are not the less valuable that the character of the hero, in 
spite of all assurances to the contrary, remains an essentially common- 
place one, or is distinguished only by a more than common amount of 
vanity and selfishness. 

The “beau jeune homme,” to which species he belongs, is a per- 
sonage of vastly higher pretensions, though of no more intrinsic worth, 
than that of the dandy or “lion ;” and usually aims to take up a posi- 
tion at once in the worlds of literature and fashion without any real 
claims on either. 

Horace Dumontet is the son of a little provincial “ employé” who 
has been sent to Paris to study the law, but who greatly prefers the 
indulgences of the passing moment, and “dreams of future glory, to 
the self-denial and regulated industry, properly belonging to the novi- 
ciate of a laborious profession. 


“From amongst the various professions which may be chosen for a 
young man, very few parents will be found to select the most modest and 
the most secure. Vanity and an inordinate desire of wealth are alone 
consulted, and it is so easy to find examples of success. ‘Why,’ said M. 
Dumontet to his wife, ‘should not our Horace get on as well as such or 
such a one, his inferiors in talents and courage. Madame Dumontet was a 
little alarmed at the extent of the sacrifices required of her by her husband 
with a view to start her son in this career. But it is difficult to persuade one’s 
self that one has not given birth to a child more intelligent and more favoured 
by Heaven than any other. Madame Dumontet was a good woman, and a 
sensible one within the sphere of ideas in which her education had enabled 
her to move, but beyond this existed an unknown world that she could view 
only with the eyes of her husband. When he assured her that since the revo- 
lution all Frenchmen are equal before the law, that there are no more privi- 
leges, and that every man of talent may cleave the press, and arrive at the 
goal, if he can only push a little harder than those who are born nearer to it, 
—she yielded to these good reasons, fearing to pass for obstinate and pre- 
judiced like the peasants from whom she had her birth.” 


The proposal was no less than to sacrifice 1000 franes, the slowly- 
accumulated savings of many years, to the grand object of securing for 
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her son a high place in society, by enabling him to study at Paris for a 
liberal profession. 


“To any one unacquainted with petty, country town life, and who has 
never witnessed the incredible dexterity of mothers of families in such cir- 
cumstances to pinch and scrape in every item of expenditure, it may appear 
impossible to have got together such a sum out of an income of 3000 francs 
a year without starving husband and children, servants, and cats. But those 
wlio have led such a life, or who have observed it closely, know that nothing 
is more frequent. A woman, without talent, without any lucrative employ- 
ment, and with no fortune, has no other way of being useful to her family 
than that of exerting a singular industry in robbing herself, by retrenching 
every day some trifle from the comforts of her family.” 


Fifteen hundred francs a year are furnished by these means, in order, 
as is fondly supposed, to open the way to a brilliant career for the 
son, by supporting him for some years at Paris, where he is to study 
the law. 

Fifteen hundred franes are however found quite insufficient for the 
wants of so aspiring a young gentleman as M. Horace Dumontet, who 
is of that class of liberal people who, as Mrs. Gore says, “are never 
known to deny themselves any thing.” He lounges away the time 
that should be devoted to study, squanders the hard earnings of his 
parents, contracts debts that he has neither hope nor intention of dis- 
charging, and is often indebted to his fellow student for the necessaries 
of life, but finds his sense of honour too delicate to accord with the 
fictions of the law. His ambition regards the Chamber of Deputies 
as the only proper theatre for the display of his talents, and his vanity 
and idleness dispose him to the choice of literature as the gayest and 
shortest path to this distinction. Among the various chances in his 
favour, M. Horace Dumontet also counts one very characteristic of 
“Ja jeune France,” that of a new revolution. 


“ On the following day I asked him why, if he had such an invincible re- 
pugnance to the law, he did not study for some other profession. 

“* My dear sir,’ he replied, with an assurance that did not belong to his 
age, and that seemed borrowed from the experience of a man of forty, ‘at 
present there is no profession but the law that opens the way to every 
thing.’ 

“* What do you mean by every thing?’ said I. 

“ «For the present,’ he answered, ‘a seat in the Chamber, but wait a little 
and we shall see. ‘ 

“« You are counting on a new revolution, but if it should not happen, how 
will you manage about the seat? Have youa fortune?” 

“* Not exactly—but I shall have!’ 

“*QOh very well. In that case you will have no occasion tv practise.’ And 


for the moment, I really imagined him to be in a position to justify his con- 
fidence.” 


Considering the grandeur of his views, Horace’s friend suggests that 
a little preparatory study, however, might not be unnecessary. 


“ «Study the science of humanity, history, politics—different systems of phi- 
losophy and religion.’ 
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“ ¢ You mean to say, acquire ideas,’ he replied with a smile, and a look of 
triumphant complacency ; ‘ I have them already, and if I must say so, I believe 
I shall never have any better—for our ideas proceed from our sentiments, 
and all my sentiments are great. Yes, sir! Heaven has made me great and 
good. I know not for what trials it may reserve me ; but I say with a pride 
that can make only fools laugh,—I feel myself generous, I feel myself strong, 
T feel myself magnanimous, my soul shudders, and my blood boils at the idea 
of aninjustice. Greatness intoxicates me to delirium. I see in it no cause 
of vanity, but I say with full assurance, I feel myself of the race of heroes.’ ” 





After this it is not surprising that Horace proves a genuine scamp: 
suffering the little virtue that was in him to evaporate in frothy talk— 
returning with coldness and brutality the attachment of a woman de- 
voted to him, whilst subsisting on her humble exertions—forming a 
“ Tiaison” with a viscountess, with a view to obtain an entrance into the 
world of fashion—and ignominiously hunted out of it again for his in- 
discreet boasting of favours valued for no other reason. 

It is impossible not to feel some disappointment that his manifold 
offences should in the end meet with no other punishment than that of 
being dismissed to the obscure life of a country lawyer. 

Beautifully contrasted with this wretched pretender, is the character 
of the noble true hearted Paul Arsene, and the simple, modest, indus- 
trious Eugenie. 

The peculiar opinions of Madame Dudevant concerning certain 
social institutions are sufficiently well known to render any remarks on 
them at present unnecessary. 

In Horace she has touched with a masterly hand on errors infinitely 
more prevalent, and therefore more injurious, than those of the St. Si- 
monian theories of marriage. 





Art. XXVII.— Ueber die Lais, Sequenzen, und Leiche. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Rhythmischen Formen und Singweisen der Volks- 
lieder und der Volks massigen Kirchen und Kunstlieder im Mittel- 
alter. (On the Lays of the Middle Age. A Contribution to the 
History pry Rhythmic Form, and the Airs to which they were sung 
of the popular Songs, &c. of the Middle Ages.) Von FERpINAND 
Wor. Heidelberg. 184]. Svo. pp. 516. 


For its reference to English history and literature—the novelty of its 
author’s views, and those views supported with learning and ability— 
this Essay on the Lays of the Middle Age, from the pen of the accom- 
plished Secretary of the imperial Library at Vienna, seems to us 
eminently inte resting. 

Ferdinand Wolf is a scholar and a ripe one. His essay on the French 
Chansons de Geste, published at Vienna in 1833; his edition of the 
German poem of Friar Rush, privately printed in 1835 ; ; his Floresta 
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de Rimas Modernas Castellanas, reviewed in our fortieth number; 
his numerous learned papers in the German periodicals ; and lastly the 
Alt Deutsche Blitter, edited by him in conjunction with Moriz Haupt, 
and which does the same good service for the early literature of Ger- 
many, as the ‘ Reliquie Antique’ of which it is the progenitor, does 
for that of England ;—all serve to prove how well he is qualified to treat 
a subject so much talked of, but hitherto so imperfectly understood— 
the Lays of the Middle Ages. 

The divided, contradictory, and ofttimes, uncertain opinions which 
he met with in those writers who have treated upon that peculiar class 
of old French and middle-English popular poetry, called Lais or Lays,— 
in all that regarded their name, origin, character, form, mode of recital, 
and connexion with other classes of poetr ,—determine: | him to enter into 
a full investigation of these points, so that he might be enabled to 
clear up, ¢ as far as possible, the obscurity i in which this ; interesting branch 
of popular poetry seemed to be involved. 

This volume contains the result of his investigation, and is divided 
into four parts. 

The first treats of the original and general signification of the word 
Lais, which Wolf proves to have been the same as Tune, Song, or 
Air; and he then shows that the more special meaning which eventu- 
ally attached to it, was that of a Song or Popular Poem, of an epic or 
narrative character, as distinguished from. the Chanson or Lyric. 

The second division treats ‘of the form of the or: ioinal Lais, or Popu- 
lar Songs, and their relation to the later Epic Lays, or wouks of the 
Romance writers. In this division, and the notes which accompany it, 
the connexion between the form of the popular Song, and the Songs of 
the Church, is developed with great learning and acuteness. 

The third division treats of the manner in which the Lais or popular 

songs, and likewise those narrated poems of the later writers which 
bore the same name, were recited; and in this the writer shows, that 
from their very nature the original Lais were sung or chanted with 
and without instrumental accompaniments. The manner in which the 
latter lays, or Lais historiques, were recited, appears on the other hand 
to have depended somewhat upon their form. With regard to those 
which are composed in rhyming couplets (to which division all the 
French and the majority of English works belong) he clearly shows 
that they were by no means intended to be sung, but merely read or 
recited. While on the other hand, the middle English Lays in six, 
nine, or twelve line stanzas, with tail rhyme, were, at ‘leas t after the de- 
cline of their popularity among the nobles, as certainly sung, or at all 
events recited with musical accompaniments ; to which purpose, from 
their more popular and metrical form they were certainly better 
adapted. 

The fourth, and by far the largest division of the work treats of 
those lyrical pieces or Chansons, which likewise received the name of 
Lais ; of the genetic-historical foundation of their being so called ; and 
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of the elementary or internal relation which these Lais bear to the 
older poems so entitled, and to the German Leichen. In this part of 
the work the connexion which exists between these secular poems and 
the Songs of the Church is most fully discussed; and in the course of 
his examination into the points of resemblance which exist between 
these apparently disconnected materials, the author displays a know- 
ledge, and exhibits views of the history of the musical portions of the 
Service of the Church, which cannot fail to interest and instruct alk 
who seek for information respecting that important subject. 

From this brief notice of Ferdinand Wolf’s admirable Essay, which, 
we should add, is accompanied by eight fac-similes of early music, and 
by nine musical supplements, cur readers may judge of the sincerity of 
our wish, that some one‘duly qualified for the task would furnish a trans- 
lation of it to the English public. 








TABLES OF FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


HumBLe in itself as is the labour of drawing up Chronological Charts 
of the different literatures of Europe, we believe that a series of such 
tables will be found exceedingly serviceable. We know the value 
of such assistance to literary study and history, having experienced 
the inconvenience of being without any similar map of the entire 
route before us, showing the whole of it at a glance. Such brief chro- 
nologies or outlines of the history of a particular literature greatly assist 
the memory, and help to exactness without fatiguing attention by a 
number of insulated dates. They may be referred to immediately ; and 
they show who were the contemporaries of the respective writers, which 
cannot be ascertained from a biographical dictionary ; besides which, they 
serve as specific indexes to works of the lastmentioned kind. The 
Table may at any time be filled up, as it were, by merely reading the 
articles in such a dictionary, seriatim, according to chronological order. 

It is for the above reasons—should it be thought necessary for us to 
assign any—that we now introduce a new and somewhat unusual feature 
in the Foreign Quarterly, and commence a series of historical Tables. 
In some instances, a single Table will suffice for the whole of a litera- 
ture, but in the case of France, Germany, Italy, &ec., the literary map 
must be subdivided into convenient portions. And as we do not profess 
to publish these individual parts in any strict order, we begin with 
a Table of Italian Writers who have died since the commencement 
of the last century, bringing it down, as nearly as our materials for it 
will enable us to do, to the present time ; and including in it a few names 
which, although not strictly literary ones, are those of individuals emi- 
nent in art, or otherwise distinguished. 
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ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


DIED. 
1703 |Caraccio, Antonio 
1703, Jan. 8 ‘Bellini, Lorenzo . 


BORN. 
Naples, 1630 . 
Florence, 1643 


| 
1704 \Menzini, Benedetto . |Florence, 1646 
1707 \Filicaja, Vincenzo . /{Florence, 1642 
99| §Adimari, march. 2} Naples, — 
1708, June 22) 1% Lodovico . | Sept. 8 
1712 |Guidi, Carlo Alessandro|Pavia, 1650. 


1712, Mar. 


to 


Magalotti, Lorenzo . (Florence, 1637 


i\Gravina, Giov. Vince. cates 1664 


1718 
1719 |Zappi, Giov. Batt. . 11667, March 18 . 
1727 Martelli, Pier Giacopo |Bologna, 1665 . 


1728, Mar. 8 — Giov. 


Filippo g Macerata, 1663 


1729, Mar. 


to 


Bianchini, Francesco |Verona, 1662 . 


“ §{Borghini, Maria ” a a 
1731 | aos. 1654, Feb.7 
1733 \Pariati, Pietro . "3 Reggio, 1665, 

| Mar. 27 


1734, July 12\Lazzarini, Dom. . 


1735, Feb. 17 |Fortiguerra, Nic. . |Pistoia, 1674 . 


Friuli, 1666 
Oct. 30 


- ps Bologna, 1660, 
Orlandi, Pell. Anton. } April 26 . 


1736, April 17|Fontanini, Giusto . } , 





1737, Nov. 8 


1739 Manfredi, Eusiachio, |Bologna, 1674. 
» Moh» Cte Pe . Sicily, 1668, 
1740, Feb. 7 |Campailla, Tommaso is Apr 7 
Ottieri, Count Fran. Florence, 
1742, May 13 } Maria ° ‘ } 1665, July 8 
Florence, 


one we ae 
1742, July 12 |FagiuoliGiamb. . Saemn Jan. 24 


1742, Aug. 15|Gagliardi, Paolo . ers, 1675, 





U Aug. 15 
eat Pallavicini,Stefano ? |, .» a 
1742 ; i Rened. 5 11672, Mar. 21 
1748, Jan. 4 |Lorenzini Fran. Maria |!680, Oct. 8 
1744 Vico, Giov. Batt. . {|Naples, 1660 
1747 Perfetti, Bernardino .| 1680, Sept. 7 
- : Apuglia,1676 
> * > 9 ’ 
1748, July 16 | Giannone, Pietro ; May7 . 
1750, Noy. 11 |Zeno, Apostolo Venice, 1688 


Becorsta, 1668 ‘ 


i 
i} 


:) 
| 
| 
! 
"| 
i 
! 
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Poetry, “L’ Imperio Vendi- 
cato.” 

Medicine, &e. 

Poetry, “Arte Poetica,” Sa- 
tires, &e. &e. 

Celebrated Lyric Poet. 

Poetry.—His Satires 
esteemed. 

Celebrated Lyric Poet. 
Letter Scientifiche,” 
Poetry. 

Jurisprudence, Criticism, 
“ Della Ragion Poetica.” 

Celebrated for his Sonnets. 

Tragedy, Satiric Poetry, &c. 


much 


&e. 


| Istoria della Volgar Poesia,” 


&e. 
History and Antiquities, 

“ Storia Universale.” 
Poetry—a very learned lady. 


‘Dramatic Poetry — assisted 
Apostolo Zeno. 

Dramatic Poetry. 

“Ricciardetto,” celebrated bur- 
lesque poem. 


“ Dell’ Eloquenza Italiana,” &e. 


Artistical biography, “ L’Abe- 
cedario Pittorico,” &c. 

Mathematics and Astronomy 
— Poetry. 

Called the “Christian Lucre- 
tius,”—his poem “ L’ Ada- 
mo,” had great vogue. 


|History. 


Comedies, Satiric and Humor- 
ous Poetry, &c. 


|Antiquary. 


\Odes of Horace, &c. 
|Poetry and Drama. 


\Moral Philosophy. 

\Poetry.—Crowned in the Ca- 
pitol, like Petrarch. 

“ Storia di Napoli.” 


Metastasio’s predecessor i 
the Musical Drama. 
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DIED. 
1750 Becelli, Giul. Cesare 


" ; Tagliazucchi, l’ Ab. 
1751, May 1 ; Girolamo 


Leonarducci, Gasparo 
Cantoni, Carlo P 


Riccoboni, Luigi 


1755 Maffei, march. Scipione 
1756 Quadrio, Fran. 
1759 Ercolani, Gius. . ‘ 


1761, Oct. 27 |Lodoli, Fra Carlo . 


_ Spolverini, march. 
2 Gio. Batt. 
§ Pasquini, Gio. 
1763 2 Claudio . . 


1764, May 3 |Algarotti, Ct. France. 
1765, Sept. 28|Zanotti, Giov. Andrea 


1765, Mar. 20)Rolli Paolo 
1765 


1765 
1768, Jan. 


co Ant. ° 
Anderlini, Fran. Lucio 


Ghedini, Antonio . 


j Zucchi, l’Ab. Mar- 





1768, Dec. 20.|Frugoni, Carlo Innoc. 


» +... aq) § Mazzuchelli, Ct. 
1768, Nov. 19 } Giov. Maria i 


1768, Oct. 4. |Mazzoleni, Angelo 
1769 Valaresso, Zaccaria 
1769, Sept. 22'Genovesi, Antonio . 


770, Jan. 13 |Faina-Medaglia 








1770 a Gius. 
1771, Aug. 17 |Salandri, Pellegrino . 
1774 1 rassone del Finale 
1775, June 3 § Bottari, Monsignor ? 
t Giov. 
1777 Fontanelli, march. 
| Alfonso . 
arr oe ln . ‘ 
1777, May 2% |Zanotti, Fran. Maria 
1778 \Cassiani, Giuliano 


1781, Aug. 18)Torelli, Gius. . 


» +,.| § Metastasio, IT Ab. 
1768, Apeil _ } Pietro Trapassi 
‘ 


| ; Bergamo, 


- |Venice, 1686 . 
| 
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f BORN. 


Verona, 


Poetry, “ Gonella,” Comic Ro- 
mance in 12 cantos. 


1674, Nov. 16 Poetry, &c. 


is Poem, “La Providenza,” 
in 45 cantos, greatly ex- 
tolled. 
Comic Poetry. 
f|Drama, and Dramatic Cri- 
Modena, 1677 {| ticism—History of Italian 
| Stage. 
Verona, 1675 . Antiquities, &e. 
| § Valtellina, |Literary History, 
; 1695, Dec. 1 ; @ ogni Poesia.” 
Sinigaglia, 1675 |Architecture and Poetry. 
1690. Architecture. 
(|His Poem, “La Coltivazione 
| Verona, 1695 <j} del Riso,” esteemed a chef- 
(| Weeuvre of its kind. 


Venice, about { H 
1688 . L 


Novellara ‘a 


“ Storia 





Sienna, 1695 Dramatic Poet. 


| 
Venice, 1712, § Criticism, Fine Arts, “ Let- 
; Dec. 11 . ; tere,” &c. 
Paris, 1674, Oct. 16| Poet and Painter. 
Translated “ Paradise Lost”— 
Lodi, 1698 . “ Anacreon,” his best per- 
formance. 


\Verona . . |Celebrated Improvisatore. 


Comic Poetry. 
j Bologna,1684, 


3, 
Aug. 16 Poetry, Latin, and Italian, &c. 


iy enova, 1692, Lyric Poetry, Satiric Poetry, 


Novy. 21 

Literary History and Bio- 
graphy. 

Poetry. 


|Brescia, 1707 


1719,Nov.9 
“Tl Bajamonte Tiepolo,” Co- 
mic Poem,—Dramas. 


az 
_ 
i 
i 
§ 
} Near Salerno, |Philosophy and Political Eco- 
i 
i 
t 
“J 
t 
5 
t 
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1712, Nov.1 nomy. 
§ Territory of §|A very learned Female—Ma- 
|? Brescia thematics—Poetry, &e. 
{ Istria, 1692, ‘Celebrated Composer, . 
v= April 1 | Writer on Music. 
\E 
| 


and 


| § Reggio, 1723, 
|? April 30 
|Modena, 1676 


Florence, 1689 


{ Reggio, 1716, 
v= April 10. 


|1692, Jan. 6 


Eminent Poet. 

| Poetry. 
\Critici ism and Fine Arts, 
“ Lettere Pittoriche,” &c. 


Belles Lettres, Poetry, &c. 





Physical Sciences, Philosophy, 
Belles-Lettres, Fine Arts, 


Modena Poetry. : 
Ve 1721 Mathematics and Physical 
«| } erona, 1721, § Sciences, Poetical Transla- 
Nov.3 - U tions. 
Rome, 1698 ‘ _— 
j a Eminent Dramatic Poet. 
v. Jan. 3 ‘ 
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DIED. a i BORN. 
1782, Mar. 22| } Vint P Ab. Gio.? | yrodena, 1709 
DY Z rs 917 
1783, Feb. 19 ; Paradisi, Ct. Agos i. ignola, 1736, 


tino . 
1785, Sep. 10 |Rota, Vincenzo . 


1785, May 19) Martinelli, Vincenzo . 
1785, Dec. 21|Borsieri, Giamb. 
1786, July 29|Roberti, Giamb. 


° April 25 
§ Montecatina, 
v= 1702, May 1 
. 11725, Feb. 18 
; Bassano, 1719, 


March 4 
J 3 Venice, 1713, 
1786, Dec. 25/Gozzi, Ct. Gasparo } Dec. 4 
. : § Boscovich, Rugg. Ragusa,1711, 
1787, Feb.13| Giuseppe. « May 18 


Santi-Fabri, 


- 5 
1787, Aug. 5 rianna 


° tah ladies ~~ s 


§ Amoretti, Maria 
dU Pellegrina . 


1787, Oct. 31.|Galiani, Ab. Ferd. 
1788 


Ma- i Bologna . 


1787, Oct. 12. Oneglia, 1756 


Chieti,1728, 
Dec. 2 


1751, April 18. 


Pompei, Girol. . 


1788, July 25|Filangieri, Gaetano . 


Naples, 1752 


1788, June 23 Varano, Marchese i |Ferrara, 1705, 


Alfonso . Dec. 13. 
1788 Chiari PAb, Pietro . |Brescia 
‘ —_ ) Verona, 1732, 
1788, July 16|Betti, Zaccaria . . } July 16. 
1788? De Luca, Gian- Antonio ‘ 
- : ‘ Florence, 
1788, Nov. 30|Manni, Dom. Maria ; 1690, April8 
ell Turin, 1719, 
1789, May 6 |Baretti, Gius. . } April 25 


1789 Florio, Danielle Udine, 1718 . 
1789 Temanza, Tommaso. .| Venice, 1705 
1790 Pizzi, ! Ab. Gioachino |Roma 

1790 Mei, Cosimo Florence, 1718 . 


1793, Jan. 8 |Goldoni Carlo .| Venice, 1707 
§ Comacchio, 
‘1? 1716, Jan. 4 
.|Pisa, 1760 
§ Bergamo,1746 
@ Oct. 15 
§ Capo d’Istria, 
21720, Apr. 11 
§ Calabria,1742, 
1% Oct. 19 
Livorno, 1715 


1793, Dee. 17 
1794, Mar. 8 
1794, June 3 


Buonafede, Appiano 
Cieci, Maria Luigia 
Tiraboschi, Girobamo . 


1795, Feb. 22 |Carli, Ct. Gian-Rinaldo 


1795, Aug. 31 
1795 
1796, June 23 


Mattei, Saverio 


Calsabigi, Raniero 
§ Ct. Rezzonico dell 
2 Torre 


1797, June 28] Verri, Ct. Pietro . 


Dec. 12 
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Padua, 1703,May 5 
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Elegiac Poetry, &c. 


Elegant Poet. 


Comedies. 

History, &c., “ Storia del Go- 
verno d’ Inghilterra.” 

Medical Writings, &e. 

Moral Philosophy, 
“ Favole” 

Popular Prose Writer and 
Essayist, “ L’ Osservatore,” 
Satires, &c. 


Poetry, 


Great Mathematician. 


Sacred Poetry, “ Vita di S. 
Caterina,” Poem in 82 
cantos. 

Learned Female, “ De Jure 
Dotium.” 

Political Economy. 

Poetry, Translations, “ 
Vite di Plutarco.” 

Celebrated writer, “ Scienza 
della Legislazione.” 

Eminent Poet, “ Visioni 
gedies, &c. 

Drama and Novels. 


Didactic Poetry. 
Satires. 


Le 


” Tra- 





Antiquities, Criticism, &c. 


“ Frusta Letteraria,” &c. 


Poetry. His unfinished Epic 
“ Tito,” production of extra- 

| ordinary merit, edited by 

| Viviani, 1819. 

|Architect, “ Vite degli Archi- 
tetti e Scultori Veneti,” &c. 

\* Eden,” Poem in 4 cantos, 
much admired. 

‘Satirie and humorous Poetry 

The eminent Comic Drama- 
tist. 

“Storia della Filosofia,’ 

| medie Filosofiche.” 

» 


*Com- 


Anacreontie Poetry. 


“ Storia della Letteratura 
Italiana,” &c. 
oe &e., “ Lettere 


Americane.” 
lfTis Poetical Version of the 
| Psalms, highly esteemed. 
| Dramatic writer. 


al? 1742, Aug. 11 |Poetry and Criticism. 
i 1728, 2 | Political Economy,Philosophy, 


S| 


&c., “ Storia di Milano,” &e. 
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DIED. 
1798, Mar. | Milizia, Franc. 


BORN. 
Terra d@’. O 





Architecture and Fine Arts, 


, ; re 25 4 “ Vite di Celebri Architetti.” 
1798 ee ane } Rimini, 53 753 } ey German Litera- 
1799, Aug. 15/Parini, Giuseppe . a. Mays va 729 } ; Se nee 
1800, Oct. 18 |Manara, Prosp. .. }}* a Py M4 Poetry. 


1800, July . |Mascheroni, Lorenzo Berg gamo, 1750 Mathematics, and Poetry. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
1802, Dec. 23 |Federici, Camillo . . |Turin, 1751 . {Dramatic writer. 
1802 |Batacchi, Dom. . ._ .|Livorno, 1749 Tales 4 la Casti. 


. . Parma 24 ee ‘ 
1803, Sept. 1 |Turchi, Adcodato . | } "an hae ‘de |Pulpit Eloquence, “ Omelio.” 


ane hoes aie Montefias- § | Novelle,” &. <A witty 
1803 Casti, Giamb. . . } cone, 1721 2| 


| | but very profligate writer. 
1 § Asti, 1749, 


», 
1803, Oct. | Alfieri, Ct. Vittorio (Celebrated ‘Tragic Poet, Auto- 





d= Jan. 17 biography. 
1803 Calderari, Ottone ‘ Vicenza, 1730 . |Architecture. 
Nizza, 1713 “Tl Cicerone,” a moral and 
1803, Dec. 26|Passeroni, Gian-Carlo . |}? Mar. 3. . satirical Poem in* 101 
. * {| eantos: Fables, &e. 
1803 Fortis, ? Ab. Alberto .|/1741 ‘ e ae! ., Viaggio nella 
| CF 1732, § Liter - 2 t and Bio- 
ia alt, ‘ 4 orence,1732, iterar istor 
1803, Sept. 22|Fabbroni, Angelo . | ; Sept. : : 4 aie yY 
1804 ; — eee - Bologna, 1728 |Dramatic author of note. 
1804 } pager Lodov. Bologna, 1729 |Lyric Poetry, “ Gli Amori.” 


1804, Mar. 12|Fumigalli, Angelo 


1806, Jan. 17 


. |Milan,1728 . Archeology and History. 

.{ Moral Philosophy, Education, 
«ec. 

{ \Celebrated for his “ Fiabé” 

Uy 


Soave, Francesco . /Lugano, 1743 





Romantic Dramas.—“ Me- 
morie Inutili,” an autobio- 
graphy. 

1807, Aug. 14|Bregolini, Ubaldo ._ .|Trivigiano, 1722 |Jurisprudence, Epic Poetry. 


1806, Ap. 4. |Gozzi, Ct. Carlo . “1a” — aan, 








1808 i\Ceretti, Luigi . | Modena, 1736 | Poetry. 
: _ f \Criticism and Literary His- 
1808, Mar. 13|Bettinelli, Ab. Saverio ie _ 18) 4} tory, “Il Risorgimento @’ 
Yy \ Italia,” &e. 
: - } . ss } ; ia sis 
1808, Nov. 4 |Cesarotti, Melchiorre .| 1730, May 15. — of Hiad, Ossian, 
| < “xe, 
: +s Mont’ Olmo, §|“Storia Pittorica, Saggio di 
1810, Mar. 39 wanz Nig | 5 . . a 55 
» Mae. t oni, Luigi . . ¢ 1732, June4.?, Lingua Etrusca,” &e. 
itti ‘omic Lit. and Romance 
18 Yi Tre ; ee § Comic Lit. an ‘i 
ll Gritti, France. - |Venice,1740 . ?| “Brigliadoro.’ 


~s ! y 1 . . rr. 
1812, Jan. |Pindemonte, Giov. . | Verona, 1751 Comic and Dramatic Writer. 
( |Poetry, Fables, “ La Treccia 
} 
\ 


1812, Aug. 5 |Pignotti, Lorenzo —_ 1739, Jonata, 10 cantos”—* Sto- 
Lug. 9 (| ria della Toscana,” &c. 
‘ } 
1813, Jan. 25 _| pmo » Ct. Anton, it Padua, 1724 “ Notizie de’ Novellieri,” &c. 
" ' — | ( Reggi 75 I : Poetry, Criticism, “ Le- 
Isl: 7 | _— ' | § Reggio, 1750, iLyrie 7m, 
13, Dec. 3 |Lamberti, Luigi . . t May 27 chek a Eloque za,” Se. 
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- — Piedmont, 
1813, Dec. 5 |Denina, CarloGio. Mar. ; 1731, Feb. 28. 
a 17} § Giovio, Ct. Atanasio| §{Como, 1748, 
1814, May 17 } Giov. } Dec. 10. 
Rovelli, march. Giu-| ? 
1814 } seppe . 1S Como, . 








1815, Apr. 1 





1815, July 14|Galfo, Ant. . | 


Aug. 24. 


1752, Jan. 19 


1817, Mar. 30|Minzoni, Onufrio  . Ta 

























1817 Avellani, Gius. ‘| Venice, 
1818, Feb. 14} Visconti, Ennio Quirino an a st 
1819 Selva, Giov. Antonio .| Venice, 1753 





1820, April 3 Desenzano 
ails Civita Vec- 
Manz tlie . 
[anzi, Guglielmo . ; chia, 1783 
i About 1745 


| Pee Angelo di t 


1821, Feb. 21 | 
1821, June 20| Bondi, I’ Ab. Clem. 


1d Nov. 1 


1822 Lorenzi, Bart. .| Veronese, 1732 
1822, Oct. 20 |Soli, Gius. Maria 1747, June 23 
1824 |Moscati, Pietro . 1740 


§ Florence, 


1824, Oct. 20 |D’Elci, Ct. Angelo 2 1754, Oct. 2 


1825 
1826 , Sept. 


1827, Mar. 5 


Carpani, Giuseppe 
2|Brocchi, Gio. Batt. . |Bassano, 1772 
ae § Como, 1745, 
‘lv olta, Alessandro . 2 Feb. 18 


ay 97 | § De’ Rossi, Giov.) 5 
1827, Mar. 27 1? Gherardo . 5 Rome, 1754 


| R 17 
rm ’ yvere. 758 
June 9 |Rosmini, Carlo de’. o ’ ’ 
one Oct. 29 


| 7 Tr ’, 
\Foscolo, Ugo Zante, 1777 
as 765 





1827, 


1827,Oct. 10 


1828, July 1 |Bossellini, Carlo 


1828, Oct. Monti, Vincenzo Ferrarese, 1758 


Signorelli, Pietro Nap. |Napoli, 1731. 


wien A mama aan 


| », po 
1822, Oct. 13 \Canova, Antonio . | § Possagno,1757 


1752, Jan. 28 . 
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History, &c. “ Vicende della 
Letteratura,” “ Rivoluzioni 
d@’ Italia,” &c. 

Poetry, Literary History. 


J 
4 
{ 
t 
5 


[talian History andLiterature, 


\Satires, “ Storia Critica dé 


Teatri.” 
Poems in Sicilian Dialect, 
1815 |Meli, Giov. ‘ Palermo, 1740 “Pon Chisciotte,” burles- 
| 7 , que Poem, in 12 cantos. 
4 ihe Milanes -ainter, Fine s, Satiri 
1815, Dec. 15 |Bossi, Giuseppe . . an he 1 , — —_ 
Sicily, 1724, 


\Comic Poetry. 


1816 Rosetti, Domenico . |Abruzzo, 1772 Poetry. 
Poetry, “ Don Camillu,” poem 
1816 Gangi, Ab. Venerando}|1748 in the Sicilian dialect, Fa- 

o bles, &e. 
. A neglia, 1741, 2 |Natural History, Topography, 
1816, Mar. 25 ea, Carlo. ; Mar. 13 | &e. : 
1816 — Ct. Alessan- Milan, 1741 “ Notti Romane — Saffo”— 
dro a a Tragedies, &c. 

is 5 arma, 1740, §|Poetry, Translated Pindar 
1817 fazza, Angelo . ‘ } "Nov. 21. . Alena. ° 
1817, Oct.16 |Zanoja, Giuseppe Piacenza, jArchitect, Satiric Poetry, 


* Sermoni.” 





Lyric Poetry, Satiric do. 
Poetry. 
\Celebrated Archeologist,“ Mu- 
| seo Pio-Clementino,” &c. 
F Architecture. 


Drama and Poetry. 





Philology, History, &c., Trans- 
| lation of Lucian, &c. 
\Poetry, Pieces of Humour, &e. 


| ‘Sculpture. 


| Did actic Poetry. 
\Painter and Architect. 
§ |Philosophy and Physical Sci- 
| ences. 
} His Satires and 
highly esteemed. 
Drama, Translations, Xc, 
|Natural History. 
|Physical Sciences:—The Vol- 
taic Battery. 
Comedies, Fine Arts, 
gramatic Poetry, &c. 


Epigrams, 


Epi- 


letstory, literary biography, 

| “Storia di Milano.” 

|Poetry and Criticism, 

| tere di Jacopo Ortis, 

| Political Economy. 

iCelebrated Poet, “ Morte di 
Ugo di Basseville,” Trage- 
dies, &e. 


“Tet- 
” &C. 
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“4 
f 
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DIED. | 
1828, Noy. 


|Pindemonte, Ippolito 


1829, Jan. 2 |Gioja, Melchiorre 
!Mazzacchelli, Pietro . 


1829, May 8 
\Sabatelli, Francesco 


1829 


1831, Nov. 11|Colletta, Pietro 


1832, Aug. 13|Zannoni, Gio. Batt. . 
1833, Aug. 14)Cagnola, marg. Luigi . 
1834, Mar. 5 


1835 
1835 


1835, June 8 


| Vitorelli, Giacomo 
§ Romagnosi, Gian- 
1% Domenico . 
1835, Sep. 24 |Bellini, Vincenzo 
1836 | Arici, Cesare 
| . ‘ot 
36. Sep, 97 | § Albrizzi,Countess 
u606, Dep. 27 2 Isabella 
1836 Sgricci, ‘Tommaso 
1837, June 14' Leopardi, Ct. Giacomo 


1837 |Botta, Carlo Gius. . 


1837 Migliara, Giov. 
1838, Jan. 17 |Colombo, Michele 
1839, Jan. 2 |Landriani, Paolo 


§{ Antolinini, Giov. 


ta '? Antonio 


., Verona, 1753 


“| 1767,Sep.20 


\Cicognara,Ct. ated } 


iGiraud, Ct. Giovanni . 


. 12 1761,Dec.13 


.|Piedmont, 1766 
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| BORN. ' 

{ \Celebrated Poet, “ Sermoni,” 

? | &e. 

( | Politic: il Economy, &e. “ Del 

| § Piacenza, { Merito e delle Ricompense,” 
} “Sul Commercio de’ Comes- 
| tibili.” 

| Milan,1762,July22| History and Antiquities. 

| 1803 J ‘ Eminent Painter. 

§ Naples, 1775 |History, “Storia del Reame 

iz - T) di } Napoli dal 1734 sino al 

} i Jan. 23 e 1825. ” 

11774, Mar. 29 Celebrated Antiquary. 

|Milan, 1762 Celebrated Architect. 

Ferrara, 1767 §|Architecture and Fine Arts. 

Nov. 26. | “Storia della Scultura,” &e. 

Comedy. 

i\Called the Poet of the Graces. 

Moral and Political Philoso- 


phy. 
Musical Composer. 


| 





§ Piacentino, §| 
34 
Catania, _ ln 
Nov. 3 
Poetry, &e. 
Corfu, 1760 fy “* Opere di Plastica di Canova,” 
, 
Arezzo, 1798 
About 1796 


| “ Ritratti,” &e. 

Very celebratedImprovisatore. 

|Prose and Poetry. 

“Storia d’ Italia dal 1789;” and 

many other historical works. 

\ \Celebrated Architectural and 

| Perspective Painter. 

iPhilology, Criticism, &c. 

Architecture, &c. “ Osserva- 
zioni sui Teatri.” 

Architecture and Antiquities, 
“ Rovine di Velleja,” &c. 


1747, Apr. 
\Milan, 1757. ; 








THE FOLLOWING ARE SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL LIVING WRITERS, 
&e. 
| BORN, 
Azeglio, Massimo d’ Painter—Historical Romance 
Bertoletti, Davide History, &e. 

s 9 a2 combardi alla Prima Crociata,” 
Grossi, Tommaso ?| Epic Poem; Historical Romances, 
Hayez, Francesco 1791 ‘ Historical Painter. 

Mi ‘ § | Historical Romance, Tragedy, and Ly- 
anzoni, Alessandro 2| rie Poetry. 
Micali, Giuseppe j Eminent Historian. “ 1.’ Italia avanti 
}} il dominio de’ Romani.” 
Niccolini, Gio. Batt. . 1786 . |Tragedy, &e. 
Nota, Alberto 1775 Dramatist. 
Pellico, Silvio 1789 Tragedy, &c. 


Rossini, Giov. 1776, June 


Rossellini, Ippolito 
Sabatelli, 1773 


Luigi 


24 ‘ Historical Novel ; Fine Arts, &e. 


{ |Hlistory and Antiquities. “I Monu- 
27} menti dell’ Egitto ¢ della Nubia.” 
. |Historical Painter. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS IN PARIS. 


[From our own Correspondent. | 


fo] 
the last few months were an easy task, we should think. The sayings, 


indeed, were an ample theme, for never has that loquacious people 
talked more than it has done of late. Of deeds, however, or serious 
thoughts, or writings worthy of attention, there is a monstrous lack. 
The season has not produced a book, or a drama, or an opera, or an 
émeute, or a ministerial crisis. How the Parisians got through winter 
and spring without any of these gentle and wonted excitements, is a 
marvel, only to be explained by the fact of their having been all that 
time in a permanent fit of ill-humour. Our worthy neighbours are like 
men who had lost at play, or met with some other misadventure over- 
night, which had totally discomposed their morning, and made them 
dissatisfied with every one and every thing,—valet, cook, clothes, viands; 
with the most friendly faces; with fortune, and the face of nature itself. 
They fulminate in the journals, epigrammatise in the theatres, declare 
war in the parliament, and are quarrelsome past endurance in society. 

It is needless to state that the origin of this diabolical humour in the 
French is Milord Pal-mers-ton (they pronounce every letter of his hated 
name), and the ungenteel things which he did and ordered in Syria 
and Egypt. Vain it is to tell them, that the Whig Foreign Secretary 
was their best and warmest friend,—far too much so,—and that he bent 
his country’s policy to favour the French in Belgium and elsewhere in a 
manner quite repugnant to English traditional policy. Vain it is to 
tell them that the bad faith of the King of the French and his mini- 
sters converted their passionate friend into as passionate an enemy, and 
that they earned in Spain the blow they received in Syria. The 
French will not listen to reason. And if even to the soberest of them 
be pointed out the means of annoying or bearding England, they seize 
and employ those means, however disadvantageous to themselves. But 
there are few questions, fortunately, in which there is cause of quarrel 
between France and England. Their interests are not really divergent. 
And it was chanee, more than any thing else, which furnished a ques- 
tion into which anti-English hatred might pour itself. This was the 
Treaty for extending the Right of Search. It was a godsend for the 
session; and indeed, considering the height of French fury, it was for- 
tunate that such an aperture was found for it to escape by—a harmless 
one after all. The French will delay the treaty, till they have ceased 
to think of it. In a few months they will have another political hobby. 
The Right of Search will be forgotten, as Ancona and Poland, and so 
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many political pets of the day have been; and things will go on as 
before. This, and the vote of the Chamber forcing the French 
admiralty to keep in addition to the eight men-of-war at sea twelve 
more afloat, are the chief political events of the French session. 

M. Thiers continues his History of the Consulate, keeps on good 
terms with the King and the Duke of Orleans, has made set speeches 
to keep up his character on material questions,—such as the railroads 
and the Port of Algiers,—and carries on a malignant war at once 
against M. Molé and M. Guizot, through the means of his organs of 
the press. M. Guizot keeps his ground gallantly, and struggles alone, 
like Pitt, against all the talent and warmth and prejudices of the 
country—arrayed against him. But M. Guizot struggles for Peace, and 
appeals to the better feelings of man’s nature: Pitt laboured to evoke 
military passions and frenzy. It is not to condemn the one or exalt 
the other, that the comparison is made. Both may be right. 

Count Mole, who certainly holds the third rank as a French statesman, 
has greatly improved his hopes and his position. He seemed last year 
to have bade adieu to politics. But the fierce struggle between Thiers 
and Guizot, their incompatibility, the exaggeration of Thiers and his 
alliance with the downright liberals, and at the same time the unpopu- 
larity of Guizot, afford Count Molé the opportunity of erecting a kind 
of neutral standard between them. Count Molé pretends to be as de- 
termined to resist England, as M. Thiers,—to be as liberal as the said M. 
Thiers, yet without any alliance with the Left,—and as conservative as 
M. Guizot, without his reactionary tendencies, and over-rigid applica- 
tion of penal laws. Until a short time since Count Mole followed this 
line successfully, supported by his friend, Emile de Girardin, in La 
Presse. We then, however, made a serious blunder. The Protocol 
begging the Powers to extend the Right of Search, happened to have 
been signed under Count Moleé’s administration. Charged with such 
awful obsequiousness to England, Count Molé defended himself by 
alleging that Sebastiani signed it without his permission. The infer- 
ence instantly was, that Sebastiani had signed it by direct and secret 
orders from the king. This, though not true, was believed, was com- 
mented on. And his majesty was very angry at having his royal re- 
sponsibility thus uncovered by the overadroitness of Count Molé. His 
majesty called the Count to him, and rated him as sovereigns do, who 
are masters in politics as in every thing else. 

By the by, there has been a panic about the king’s health; and his 
majesty, though he looks as well as ever and attends to business as usual, 
still does not take much exercise. His morning walks on the roof of 
the Tuileries can neither be long nor very healthful, and varicose 
symptoms in his legs forbid riding or standing. He is thus reduced to 
carriage exercise, which is a great change in the life of an active man. 
The London papers have talked of dropsy, but such secrets must rest 
between the king and his physician. His person at least shows no 
symptoms of it to an every-day observer. Nor is there the least diminu- 
tion of royal vivacity. Ata late race-meeting, Louis Philippe went 
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over the stud of his son, the Duke of Orleans, who is a great amateur 
and a great breeder of horses. “ Well,” quoth the old king, after 
his inspection, “in my time we should have called these animals cats, 
not horses, and their limbs pipe-stoppers. You talk of improving the 
breed, Charles,” continued Louis Philippe, “but I tell you, you will 
bring it to such perfection, that it cannot carry its own weight.” He is 
very fond of making merry with his son’s tastes. 

Metaphysi sics and dogmatie philosophy occupy the French almost as 
little as ourselves. I say almost, for the leading men of the present 
day were, a great many of them, bred up at M. Cousin’ s school, and do 
not for get their early disquisitions on the moi and the zon moi. Thus 
M. de Remus: ut, late home- secretary, has written and published some 
metaphysical essays, no doubt to calm down his irritation on the Eastern 
question. The Ec'ectic school, represented by M. Cousin and the late 
M. Jouffray, still remains in the possession of the university chair. But 
it is rudely attacked on one side by the popular and socialist philoso- 
phers, such as Fourrier and Leroux; on the other, by the church. The 
Deansh church party has raised its head proudly and actively of late. 
Its young people have founded a journal, called the Univers, which is 
as zealot and as intolerant as Youth when it embarks in an Old cause, 
The bishops, too, have taken to writing. The Bishop of Chartres re- 
sembles our own prelate of Exeter, and thunders in pastoral letters 
against the too-liberal university, and the minister of public instruction, 
M. Villemain. Count Montalembert is their organ in the Chamber of 
Peers. This is a curious struggle. The Eclecties do not attack religion 
and its ministers, but say,—let them be contented with their churches, 
and leave to us, lay-universitarians, the care of the national education: 
for such are the prejudices of the French, that if the cler gy monopolize 
education, all the enlightened and liberal classes will withdraw their 
children ; and, instead of religion making progress, there will be a re- 
action against it, as in the time of Charles the Tenth. The universita- 
rians are right. But the young seminarists will not listen to reason ; 
they clamour for freedom, at once to apostolize and regenerate the 
French. The aim of the liberals, on the contrary, is to humanize and 
secularize the clergy; to make them study with other professions in the 
same colleges; and bring them to be less dependant on the bishop and 
more on the parish or the minister of public worship. This is a very 
important struggle, though little attention be paid to it. 

In the department of moral and political science, as the New Sectio 
of the Institute is called, there is little worth record, except the tilt 
against the Bonapartist literati and men of eminence, made by Tocque- 
ville at his reception, and rebutted by Molé. This is a subject that re- 
quires more development than a letter can afford. Blanqui has pub- 
lished a report respecting the Mahometan and Christian races in 
Europe ; as M. Blanqui’s knowledge of Turkey, however, was gained 
merely in a ride from Belgrade to Constantinople by order of the In- 
stitute, much dependance cannot be placed on his moral researches. 
M. de Tocqueville has something similar respecting Algiers ; but he is 
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a ruminating writer, gui nonum premit in annum. There is one 
feature in Algeria that it is to be hoped will not escape Tocqueville, 
viz. that it is the most thirsty colony on record. The 100,000 French 
on the shores of Africa, consumed or imported from France, in 1840, 
no less than 22,000,000 quarts of wine! 

Of historical writing or research we see no trace in France. This 
branch of literature, so flourishing, and so promising twenty years back, 
has been strangled by the prominence @ and all-absorption of contempo- 
raneous history. Young writers have turned from the old Chronicle to 
the modern Journal, and abandoned history for politics. Even the his- 
torical chairs of the university have ceased to be well filled. The last of 
the eminent, Lerminier and Michelet, have withdrawn, the one from un- 
popularity, the other from ill health, and both had grown sadly mystic 
ere they did withdraw. ‘Those, who remain, are young suppléants, too 
humble to attract crowds, or faire école. 

In lighter works also this has been an unproductive season. Lamar- 
tine is mute, and Hugo has taken to prose, since they have become grave 
academicians. Beranger lets the world alone, though his fingers itch, it 
is said, to lash it. And except “ Mathilde,” there is not a recent work 
of imagination that people care to read. Scribe’s entrance into the aca- 
demy has not indeed stopped _his steam-going fabric. Scribe has fol- 
lowed Jules-Janin’s example in marrying, and marrying wealth; but 
neither marriage has stopped the flow a comédie feuilleton. The 
Mémoires du Diable, a nasty book to read, has nev ertheless furnished 
forth a very pretty drama. But not even the Vaudeville has pro- 
duced its usual chef-d’ ceuvre this season. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN RUSSIA. 


One of the most recent literary speculations, is the series of popular 
sketches and characteristics, entitled ashi Spisannye s’ Nature 
Russhami, or “ Ourselves Drawn from the Life by Russians ;” similar 
in its plan to Les Frangais, and the imitations of it. Having only 
a few of the numbers before us, and they having just reached us, we 
shall say nothing in regard to the execution and literary pretensions of 
Nashi at present, but reserve our remarks of that kind till we can 
speak of it more at length, and give some account of its contents,—of 
the principal papers and their authors. In the interim we may observe 
that the work is got up in a superior style, both as to typography 
and paper,—with more ostentation, perhaps, than was necessary or de- 
sirable for a publication of this class; and the illustrations and em- 
bellishments are entitled to considerable praise : more especially some of 
the vignette subjects. These illustrations, which are by Russian artists 
and engravers, will probably recommend the work to—we will not sa 
many, but some, to whom the graphic part alone is intelligible. To 
what extent it will be continued, is not said in the prospectus. 

Kartinki Russkikh Narvov, or “ Vignette Sketches of Russian Man- 
ners,” 16mo, St. Petersburg, 1842, may be classed with “ Nashi,” but is 
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livelier, more playful, and more satirical withal ; and far more copiously 
embellished, and the illustrations themselves are exceedingly spirited. 
Two humorous articles by Bulgarin contribute to give zest to the 
literary part of this publication. 

Of the Sto Literatorov, or “ Hundred Modern Russian Authors,” 
the third volume has not yet appeared—at least, has not yet 
reached this country. This is also an exceedingly handsome work, 
consisting of original articles by the more popular writers of the day, 
accompanied with their portraits; except, indeed, that of Marlinsky, 
which, it seems, the censorship would not allow to be published, for po- 
litical reasons, or rather, no reasons; Marlinsky (Bestuzhev) having 
rendered himself obnoxious to the powers that be, some twenty years be- 
fore! We are sorry that a gap is thus occasioned in this portrait-gallery, 
for it is really a very interesting one, and some of the subjects are admira- 
bly done. Conspicuous among them for beauty of execution, and for the 
look of truth impressed upon them,—as to actual likeness we can say 
nothing,—are those of the veteran Shishkoy (lately deceased), Ku- 
kolnik, and Thaddeus Bulgarin. 

This last-mentioned clever, entertaining, and humorous writer, has 
just put forth, under the title of Komarie, Roi Pervoi, or “ Gnats, 
Swarm the First,” St. Petersburg, 1842, a series of stinging satirical 
papers, which have been exceedingly well received, for it is one of those 
productions that highly displease a good many individuals, but are the 
reverse of disagreeable to the public. 

*Finnland and the Finns,” by Th. Dertau, St. Petersburg, 1842, 
is a small work of considerable merit in point of interest, if not of 
literary pretension, as it communicates a good deal of fresh infor- 
mation in regard to the country and the people. “ Among the learned 
societies,” it is said, “the chief are, the Finnish Literary Society, 
having for its principal objects the national language and history ; and 
the Finnish Society of Arts, established in 1838, for the promotion of 
popular instruction in various branches of science. There are in all 
ten printing-offices in Finnland, viz. three at Helsingfors, two at 
Abo, two at Viasa, and the others at Borgo, Viborg, and Uleaborg ; 
a lithographic printing establishment at Helsingfors, and thirteen 
newspapers and periodicals, ten of which are in Swedish.” 

Notwithstanding the very great change which has taken place in Rus- 
sian literature within the last quarter of a century,—and that in conse- 
quence of it, many poets and writers once considered eminent, are now 
nearly forgotten, or like Sumarokov, Kheraskov and others, enjoy only a 
traditional reputation,—the works, or rather the literary productions in 
prose and verse of Nakhimov, have been lately reprinted in a small 
volume at St. Petersburg ; though, strange to say, Nakhimov himself 
is not even so much as mentioned either by Gretch in his history of 
Russian literature, or by his translator, Dr. Otto, who nevertheless 
professes to make additions to the original. Their omission, in regard 
to Nakhimoy, is all the more remarkable because he happens to be one 
of the very few Russian authors of whom there is any separate 
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biography or literary memoir; and of him there is one by Maslovitch, 
published in 1818, just four years before Gretch’s work appeared ; so 
that, did not we camnives happen to possess that piece of biography, we 
perhaps might never before have heard of Akim Nikolaevitch Nakhimoy, 
the Kharkov Poet, who died, 1814, in his thirty-second year. Had he 
not been cut off almost at the very commencement of his ‘literary career, 
he would probably have successfully completed his Pursoniak (a comic 
poem, of which now only detached fragments exist) and have thereby 
enriched the literature with an original work, replete with satiric 
humour. As it is, his literary “ Remains” consist only of minor pieces, 

satires, fables, &c., which, however, attest his power of wit and sareasm 
and his talent for pleasantry and humour, and are, therefore, well 
entitled to the attention they have just received. 

If we may trust the exceedingly high literary character given of 
her by a St. Petersburg journalist, Zencida R- —, alias Mad’ 
Helena Andreevna Han (née Phadaeva), is one of the most brilliant and 
eloquent prose writers that have ever appeared in Russia. “ Zeneida,” 
says the critic, “ is the George Sand of our literature,—even something 
more, and entitled to rank higher. In their talent for invention, in the 
art of awakening and sustaining powerful interest, both writers are on 
the same level, and both indulge alike in bitter sarcasm, and in the 
eloquence of intense feeling ; but the Russian is very far superior to the 
French writer in moral sentiment and purity, to say nothing of what 
constitutes the highest asthetic charm of literary production considered 
as the work of an artist,—namely, style. Now, George Sand has, in 
fact, no style at all, either good or bad; while Zeneida, on the contr ary, 
displays consummate mastery of style,—unless we choose to impute its 
beauty rather to the instinct of genius than to the study given to it b 
the artist : in arrangement it is most perfect, in colouring T most brilliant 
and harmonious. Zeneida seems to dip ‘a pen of gold in the rainbow’s 
hues.’ She is a true poet, although she expresses herself in prose—a 
prose far more perfect and elegant than that which the most eloquent 
poets seem capable of commanding. Pushkin in prose, for instance, 
will bear no comparison with Pushkin in poetry: as soon as he aban- 
dons verse all the magic of his colouring and expression is gone, and 
all that we obtain in ‘exchange for it, is an artificial and naked sim- 
plicity. It is the same with ‘Kukolnik—but we may yet look forward 
to very much from him, since he has but just entered upon his career 
as a writer of prose fiction, in which, judging from his Evelina de 
Vallerol, he promises fair to become our Walter Scott.” Instead of 
accompanying the critic any further in his remarks, we will only say, 
pray Heaven he prove a true one: but until we can actually verify, by 
perusal, how far the productions he so warmly extols are really entitled 
to the praise he bestows upon him, we dare not trust to the flattering 
anticipations he excites. We hinee our misgivings ; ; we suspect he has 
dipped his own pen into the “rainbow,” instead of the inkstand ; for 
similar mystifications have been indulged in ere now. At all events, 
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we shall make a point of reading Zeneida’s Theophania Abbiaggio, 
and Kukolnik’s Evelina. 

Although no complete Russian translation of Shakspeare has yet ap- 
peared, several of his pieces have been, either partly or entirely, trans- 
ferred into that language by different writers; and a Russian version 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream, has lately been produced by Ivan 
Roskovshenko of Tiflis. 

A publication was commenced last years under the title of the Port- 
rait and Biographical Gallery, which, according to its prospectus, is 
entirely devoted to memoirs of those who have distinguished themselves 
in literature, the fine arts, and science,—a class of persons whom Rus- 
sian biographical works have hitherto taken very little notice of. Among 
the characters already given are Pushkin, Bruilov (artist), Krilov, Bor- 
tiniansky (composer), Platon (metropolitan), and Zhuskovsky. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING—OR—THE MANUSCRIPTS 
OF GUSTAVUS OF SWEDEN. 


[From a Correspondent at Stockholm. ] 


Ir was very generally known in Europe that certain chests had been 
bequeathed by king Gustavus III., to the university of Upsala, on con- 
dition that their contents were not to see the light till 50 years, reckoned 
from the king’s death, had passed away ; whereupon not ouly all Sweden 
~ but all Europe argued thus: half a century is a long time to wait; that 
which is kept so long must be worth keeping ; king Gustavus was a man 
of letters as well as a king ;—something Great may certainly be looked 
for in 50 years time. Along with this reasoning the tragical end of 
the testator threw a deep shade of pity over his whole life. His 
failings were forgotten. All that was seen was the legacy and the 
murder, and in the 50 years since the king’s decease time enough had 
elapsed to mix up these two completely distinct facts (the first being 
four years at least before the last), till it was firmly believed, that the 
king, finding himself mortally wounded, made his bequest while lingering 
in torment; and, surrounded by conspirators, consigned to the safe 
custody of the university a mass of documents calculated to throw the 
greatest light on the secret history of his reign. And thus the world, 
allowing itself to confound two separate circumstances and fancying that 
antecedent in date to be the consequence of the latter, was most illogi- 
cally wrought up into a high state of curiosity. 

In Sweden, just before the opening, numberless reports were afloat 
concerning the contents. On the one point all agreed: that some very 
weighty state secrets had been given over to the keeping of the university 
by the king; but there unanimity ceased, and two great parties arose. 
One was positive the documents were yet safe, that the locks and seals 
had not been tampered with, and if they only lived long enough they 
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should see with their eyes what they had so long believed in on faith ; 
the other were sure that though the papers in question were once in the 
chests they were there no longer ; that the Duke of Sudermania (after- 
wards Charles XIII.) and others implicated in the supposed disclosures, 
had made away with the evidence of their guilt. These last, it may be 
observed, were on much the safer side of the two. Nothing more easy 
than to join in the ery “we said the papers were there,” if they were 
found; while their opponents if they were not forthcoming must leave the 
field completely worsted. 

As the day approached public curiosity became rather feverish. The 
university appointed a grand commission of high functionaries, who, 
assisted by the Governor of the Province on the part of the Crown were 
to superintend the solemn opening. On the 29th of March the com- 
mittee first repaired to the consistorium, and there broke open, at last, 
a box containing the keys of the chests, and the autograph instructions 
of king Gustaf dated 1788, giving a general account of what was to be 
expected. To wit: “ Letters, memoirs, trifles, projects, plans for court 
festivities,” gossiping letters from kings and ladies of the court of Louis 
XV.—all which, containing, as his Majesty was pleased to think, “curious 
and interesting anecdotes of his reign,” “his respect for living per- 
sonages would have induced him to destroy,” had not the thought oc- 
curred to him that after 50 years they could hurt no one :——and therefore 
he bequeathed them as a token of his affection to the university of 
Upsala !! 

It is not said how the committee looked when they learned what a 
mouse had crept out of the mountain that had been gathering over it 
for half a century ; but on repairing to the library and breaking open 
the chests, his majesty’s description was found perfectly true. A more 
trashy collection of “ trifles” were never heaped together for the purpose 
of cheating two generations of men. It is ludicrous to think of the 
taste of a man who could treasure up such absurdities, and then solemnl 
bequeath them to a venerable body like the University of Upsala, which 
is now repaid for the pains she has taken in the incubation of this 
monstrous wind-egg, by being made a spectacle and laughing-stock to 
Gods and men. His majesty should have had an adviser, like the 
curate in Don Quixotte, when he was packing up his bequests. “ Out of 
the window with them”— into the fire with them. One thing seems clear 
from the whole transaction, that his majesty was by no means the great 
or the learned man he has sometimes passed for. A better proof of 
this could not be desired than in his deliberate instructions about his 
treasures. Seldom has such careless Swedish, or such a hideous French 
orthography, greeted the eyes of men. Judging from this specimen of 
his majesty’s grammatical accuracy, one would be tempted to believe he 
must have procured some other hand to write his printed works, poor 
though they be. As to the guilt of the Duke of Sudermania, and the 
story of his having removed papers from the chests, it is to be remarked, 
that there is nothing in the bequest which warrants the conclusion that 
the chests ever contained more than the trash found in them. 
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On opening the large chest, one bag was found lettered thus: “ All 
papers marked with a cross, or inscribed, Freemason Packets, must not 
be opened by any other than the reigning king of my race.” This in- 
junction threw the university into another fever; it being quite impos- 
sible, for reasons obvious enough, to fulfil the command. At last it was 
resolved to lay the case before his majesty, and await his pleasure. A 
communication to this effect was accordingly made to King Charles 
John, through the Crown Prince, the Chancellor of the U niversity . In 
the mean while many absurd notions were advanced, of which the most 
ridiculous perhaps was,—that the papers could only be given over to the 
Prince Vasa, a wanderer and vagabond on the face of the earth, though 
his wanderings and vagabondism were plainly against the injunction as 
to “the reigning king of my family.” However, all speculation was 
cut short very properly by the appearance of a royal decree, directing 
that the sealed packets in question should be handed over by the uni- 
versity to the Society of Freemasons in Stockholm, there to be opened 
by the officers of the said society, in the presence of a member of the 
university, who was himself a freemason, and whose duty it should be to 
take care that no papers were passed over but such as related strictly to 
masonic affairs. And so for the present ends this Much Ado. The 
university are busy cataloguing their new treasures, which will doubtless 
be of the greatest service to any one who is ready to wade through an 
Augean stable of nonsense and filth, and not unwilling to write “a 
scandalous history” of Sweden during the last century! 
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MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


AUSTRIA. 


Tuere are in Austria 25,014,267 Roman Catholics, 3,855,298 members of 
the United Greek Church, 2,790,901 of the Schismatic Greek Church, 1,234,574 
Protestants of the Augsburg Confession, 2,193,117 Protestants of the Helvetic 
Confession, 43,750 Unitarians, 699,057 Jews, and 1736 individuals belonging 
to othersects. In 1837 the Catholics in the German provinces were to those 
of other sects, as 11 to 2; in the Hungarian, as 73 to 74; in the Italian, as 
258 to 1. In Carinthia, not a single Protestant was known to be a resident. 
In Galicia, the Greek Charch was the predominant. 

In a recent number of the Diario di Roma, a complete list is given of all the 
monastic establishments within the Austrian dominions. From this it appears 
that there are within that empire 766 monasteries for men, and that there re- 
side in those establishments 10,354 monks of twenty-seven different religious 
orders. The convents for women amounts to 157, of twenty-nine different 
orders, and contain 3661 nuns. 


BELGIUM. 


The Brussels papers of the 12th ult. announced the death of one of the 
most prominent personages in the Polish revolution of 1830, and who, since 
the disastrous termination of that revolution has been known as one of 
the most distinguished Sclavonian scholars. “ Just as we are going to press,” 
says the Courier Belge, “ we hear of the death of Lelewel, the Polish exile, 
who, when banished from Paris, found shelter in Brussels, where he lived in 
the most indigent circumstances. Several winters, spent without fire and 
almost without clothing, had gradually impaired his sight and undermined 
his health. In this condition, very recently, not having the means of paying 
his place in a public vehicle, he was obliged to walk from Charleroi to 
Brussels, the rain falling heavily all the time. A complaint of the liver, and 
the want of all suitable attendance, contributed to shorten his days. He 
had just concluded an important numismatic work, which would have formed 
about the hundredth volume of his complete works. M. Lelewel lived like 
a philosopher of antiquity, submitting to every species of privation. During 
the last twelve years the Ex-President of the Polish Diet has seldom been 
able to expend more than nine sous a day.” 


FRANCE. 


Marshal Soult has appointed a Commission composed of Messrs, Amédée 
Jaubert, the translator of Edrisi’s Geography; Delaporte, late consul-general 
at Magadore ; Eugitne de Nully ; Charles Brosselard ; and Sidi Akhmet Ben 
el Haggi Ali, imaum of the mosque of Bougia. This Commission is charged 
to draw up and prepare for publication a grammar and dictionary of the Berber 
or Kabyle language. The Joniteur in announcing the appointment of this 
commission, observes, “It has hitherto been supposed that the various dia- 
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lects of Africa were more or less corruptions of the old Arabic. This error 
has now been satisfactorily removed. It has been ascertained that the majo- 
rity of the tribes scattered along the interior of Africa, from the Oases of 
Egypt to the Atlantic, and known by the names of Kabyles, Berbers, Showya, 
Beni M’zab, Amazigh, &c. ; speak dialects that vary from each other only in 
a very slight degree. Their language bears no similitude either to the Arabic, 
the Coptic, or the Hebrew, but is a ‘language perfectly distinct from any other 
that is known to us, though a few Arabic roots have been admitted into it.” 
The influence which the various rulers of northern Africa may, during a series 
of centuries, have exercised over the language of the Aborigines, will form an 
interesting subject for inquiry for this commission. ‘The Pheenicians, the 
Carthaginians, the Romans, the Vandals, the Arabs, the Turks, and, lastly, 
the French, may all have left traces of their presence, in at least some of the 
local dialects. The Imaum of Bougia has already been invited to repair to 
Paris. 

M. Villemain, the Minister of Public Education, has applied to the Cham- 
bre des Députés for a grant of money to publish the works of Laplace, 
Most of them have become so scarce as to be almost inaccessible to private 
individuals, and the sale would be too limited, and the expense too great, to 
induce a publisher to reprint them as a private speculation. He proposes to 
obtain the copyright from the widow of Laplace, and to print 1000 copies 
of his three principal works in seven quarto volumes, part of the edition to 
be presented to all the public libraries and institutions of the kingdom, and 
the remainder to be sold. 

A commission has been named to prepare for publication the works of 
YHote, to form a supplement to those of Champollion. He travelled to 
Egypt twice at the expense of the government, and has left behind him 
many valuable drawings of Egyptian antiquities and copies of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions. 

In the Royal Library at Paris, a Bohemian’ manuscript was lately disco- 
vered, containing several theological essays by John Huss. It had long been 
looked on as a Croatian manuscript. It is supposed to have been written in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. 

The Parisian press produced, in the year 1841, 6300 works, 1163 engrav- 
ings and lithographs, 145 plans and maps, and 428 pieces of music. 


GERMANY. 


Beriin.—Dr. Reinold Schmid, so well known to all students of Anglo- 
Saxon from his contributions on that subject to the German periodicals, and by 
his Gesetze der Angelsachsen, of which the first volume was published at 
Leipsic in 1832, at length announces the second volume of that work. In 
this he is understood to have made great use of the Collection of Anglo- 
Saxon Laws, edited by our accomplished countryman, Mr. B. Thorpe. We 
may take the opportunity of adding that it is our intention at no distant 
period to bring under the notice of our readers a short view of the most re- 
cent English and Continental publications connected with Anglo-Saxon lite- 
rature. In the mean while we may mention that a new society, entitled The 
LElfric Society for the Tl.ustration ‘of Anglo-Saxon and carly English History 
and Philosophy, is now in the course of formation, and already numbers among 
its members many of the most distinguished scholars of Europe. 

While our London theatres are rivalling each other in the splendour of 
decoration, Ludwig Tieck is about to try the opposite extreme at Berlin, 
where he is preparing to bring out a series of Shakspeare’s pieces, with all 
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the simplicity of costume and scenery that prevailed in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Hampurc.—In the painful feelings awakened by the fearful calamity 
by which this city has been lately visited, literature has her share. The 
“ Archiv” of the city was blown up with the “ Rathhaus,” and with it many 
most valuable documents connected with the history, not only of Hamburg, 
but of all the other principal cities and states of Europe, more particularly of 
England, have perished. Those who know the “ History of England” by 
the keeper of those Archives, Dr. Lappenberg, and still more those who 
enjoy the acquaintance of that accomplished scholar, will learn with regret 
that his valuable collections for the “ History of the Northern States of 
Europe,” have also been entirely destroyed. Art, too, has had her losses. 
M. Haasen, a gentleman well known to all lovers of engravings, who has 
devoted upwards of forty years to the gathering together of materials for a 
“ History of Engraving,” lost the whole of them, —the r result of a life’s labour, 
and of a large fortune devoted to their collection. 

The railroad from Vienna to Raab was opened on the 5th of May, as far as 
Glucknitz, being a distance of ten German (forty-five English) miles. It re- 
mains for the Austrian government to decide whether the work is to be con- 
tinued to Trieste, an undertaking of too great magnitude for the company to 
enter upon, unless supported by the state. 

Wilhelm Schlegel, whom we had almost considered as lost to the literary 
world, seems to have again awakened from his lethargy. He not only an- 
nounces a series of lectures on Ancient and Modern India, but has just 
brought out the first volume of a collected edition of his French writings, 
hitherto very little known. ‘They contain, we understand, several highly in- 
teresting papers, and are written with great elegance. 

The commission that is to publish the works of Frederick the Great at the 
expense of the government, (we mentioned it in a former number,) con- 
tinues to collect many valuable materials. Much of his correspondence, 
hitherto not only never printed, but even kept secret, has been placed at the 
disposal of the commissioners. The Letters of Frederick to the Landgrafinn 
Caroline of Hesse Darmstadt, one of his favourite correspondents, preserved 
with the records of the court in Darmstadt, have, however, hitherto not been 
obtained, as this princess by a clause in her will desired them to be kept 
secret for ever. But it is to be hoped that a request, which certainly never 
can have been seriously meant, will be disregarded. 

The University of Tubingen was agreeably surprised a few weeks ago by 
a present from the Directors of the English East India Company, of sixty- 
seven Oriental works, chiefly in Sanscrit, printed at Calcutta.— Prussian State 
Gazette. 

Some very inaccurate statements relative to German railroads, made by 
M. Thiers, in a somewhat self-sufficient manner, in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, have provoked a severe but well-merited castigation from a writer 
in the Prussian State Gazette. “It is to be lamented,” says the writer in 
question, “ that M. Thiers, before he ventured to speak upon the subject in 
public, should not at least have informed himself of the relations of his own 
country.” The writer then proceeds to say that there are now in France, not, 
as M. Thiers says, 200 liewes of railroads completed, but 173 Jieues only, even 
including all the small railroads constructed for the use of individual mines 
and collieries. Besides these, there are in France seventy-five /ieues of rail- 
roads in a course of construction. In Germiny, 350 lieves of railroads are now 
complete, and 332 /ieues are in the course of construction. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting of the Agriculturists of Germany is to be held 
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at Stuttgardt in September, when the presence, for the first time, of a great 
number of wine and fruit growers, is likely to make this year’s meeting of 
greater interest than those of former years. The first public day is to be the 
2ist of September. 

The Wiirtemberg Chambers have increased their yearly grant to the Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen by 18,000 florins (1500/.), with which the university 
proposes to cover the expense rendered necessary by the appointment of six 
new professors, the number of whom is to be raised from thirty-one to thirty- 
seven. The Chambers have likewise voted 12,000 florins for additional 
buildings for the university, and 7500 florins by way of assisting scientific 
journeys. 

The customs duties received by the German Zollverein, or Commercial 
League, amounted in 1841 to 21,915,921 dollars, being 622,689 dollars more 
than in 1840. This revenue is divided among the several states of the 
League, in proportion to the respective population of each. According to 
the estimate of 1840, the population of the several states forming the League, 
is as follows :—Prussia, 15,159,031 ; Bavaria, 4,375,586 ; Saxony, 1,706,276 ; 
Wiirtemberg, 1,703,258 ; Baden, 1,294,131 ; Electoral Hesse, 666,280; Hesse- 
Darmstadt, 820,907 ; the Thuringian Union (comprising Weimar, Schwartz- 
burg, Reuss, the four Saxon dukedoms, and detached portions of Prussia, 
Hesse, and Bavaria), 952,421 ; Nassau, 398,095; Frankfort, 66,358 : making 
the total population of the Zollverein, 27,142,523. 


NECROLOGY. 


Scnorn.—Art and its literature have recently lost a most valuable and 
zealous cultivator in Dr. Johann Karl Ludwig Schorn, the editor of the 
Tubingen Kunstblitt, who died at Weimar on the 17th of last February, 
in his 49th year, having been born June 9, 1793. Besides a number of 
interesting papers in the Kunstblitt itsel/—which work, we may observe, 
contains a fund of materials relative to the history and archeology of art in 
all its branches, together with many important pieces of criticism,—he contri- 
buted not a few articles on similar subjects to Béttiger’s Am: althe a, the Hei- 
delberger Jahrbiicher,and other journals ; and also published several separate 
works. In that entitled “ Ueber die Studien der Gricchischen Kiinstler ;” Hei- 
delberg, 1818, he was almost the first who threw additional light upon the 
subject by av: ailing himself of recent researches and discoveries. We have 
likewise by him “ Umriss einer Theorie der Bildenden Kiinste,” Stuttgart, 
1835; and “Ueber Altdeutsche Sculptur, mit besonderer Ricksicht auf die 
in Erfurt vorhandenen Bildwerke,” Erfurt, 1839. 

Busset.—Aloys Joseph Biissel, a very fertile novelist, but one whose fame 
can scarcely be said to have extended beyond his own country, died at Munich, 
on the 26th of May last. Yet Biissel deserved a greater dezree of popularity 
than he enjoyed; for though his numerous novels and poems were written 
only during the "few leisnre hours which his arduous and engrossing public 
duties left him, still there is much excellent thought in what he has w ritten, 
and his works betray no signs of haste. He was born in the Austrian domi- 
nions, near Salzburg, in 1789, but at the age of twenty-five obtained a situa- 
tion in the Bavarian post-office, to which he continued attached to the d: ay of 
his death. He published a volume of poems in 1819, under the title of 
Poctische Bliithen ; his plays are: San Pietro von Bartelica, Hero und Leander, 
Graf Albrecht von Altenburg, Zappolyas, Prokris und Kephalos, das Johanniskind, 
and Winckelmann; among his novels may be named, die Hochalpe, die Pil- 
gerniachte des Meisters Tisotheus, Stainer der Geigenmacher, and a multitude of 
others scattered through the various periodicals “of Germany. 
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Butrenscuin.—The city of Speyer, in the Palatinate, lost, on the 16th of 
May last, one of her most valuable citizens in Butenschén, who, from 1816 to 
1821, edited the Speyerer Zeitung, in a manner to obtain for the paper a 
great importance throughout Germany. Butenschdn might be mentioned 
among the distinguished instances of the pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties. He was born in Holstein in 1764, lost his father when young, was 
for many years struggling with extreme poverty, and at an early period of the 
French revolution entered the republican army as a private: a pocket Horace 
furnishing at that time his chief enjoyment. During the Reign of Terror, he 
was arrested and sent to Paris, but had the good fortune to escape the guil- 
lotine, and obtained some time afterwards an appointment as librarian at 
Strasburg. T'rom this time he advanced slowly. He became a professor at 
Mayence, undertook the editorship of the paper already mentioned, and died 
in the enjoyment of several public offices, from the active labours of which he 
had retired some years previously. Many important ecclesiastieal reforms 
were brought about in the Palatinate through the active exertions of Profes- 
sor Butenschin. 





HOLLAND. 


Ina marsh in the commune of Broek Sittard, in the duchy of Limburg, 
a discovery of high interest to all antiquarians has just been made. This is 
a wooden bridge 1250 ells long and about three ells broad. The principal 
beams are as hard as stone, but the cross-beams are completely decayed. 
They are covered with an unctuous mass, supposed to have been a kind of 
cement, the bridge is supposed to have been constructed by Roman soldiers. 

Dr. Siebold has just added three new parts to his “ Description of Japan.” 
He has also published several new works on the Japanese language and litera- 
ture, and a map of that country containing all the latest corrections. 


HUNGARY. 


Ten political journals are at present published in Hungary. Of these, five 
are in the Hungarian, three in the German, one in the Servian, and one in the 
Illyrian language. Six (four in Hungarian, one in German, and one in 
Servian), are published at Pest and Ofen; two (one Hungarian and one 
German), at Presburg; and two (one German and one Illyrian), at 
Agram. The Pesti Hirlap, published by Kossuth, has the largest circulation, 
and is supposed to sell upwards of 4000 copies. ‘The next in importance is 
the Ofener und Pesther Zeitung (printed in German), which is supposed to 
have from 2500 to 3000 subscribers. ‘The German paper, published at Pres- 
burg, has for some time past been very carefully conducted by Mr. Adolf 
Neustadt. ; 


ITALY. 


Few commercial cities have been rising of late years more quietly into im- 
portance than the little Illyrian seaport of Fiume, which has gradually become 
the naval entrepot for nearly the whole trade of Hungary. After Trieste and 
Venice, Fiume ranks now as the third in importance of all the maritime 
towns of Austria. Its fixed population amounts to 12,000, and the extent of 
its trade may be in some measure estimated from the fact that the arrivals and 
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departures of vessels during the last three years have averaged 9000, includ- 
ing small coasters. ‘The growing activity of the place has induced the Aust 
trian Government to undertake some extensive works for the enlargement 
and improvement of the harbour. The shipping belonging to the place 
amounted about the close of last year to 301 vessels, carrying 49,141 tons, 
and navigated by 2123 seamen. Of these vessels 75 were ofa large size, with 
an aggregate tonnage of 22,661, carrying 828 seamen. 

A work of some importance to the scientific world has just been published 
at the cost of the Papal Government ; namely, a description of all the obe- 
lisks of Rome, accompanied by as complete an explanation as the recent dis- 
coveries relative to the Hieroglyphics of Egypt permitted. ‘This important 
work was interrupted for some time by the decease of its accomplished author, 
Fea, but has now been completed by the learned Pater Ungarelli. The 
Etruscan Museum is another work of the highest importance, for the publica- 
tion of which we are indebted to the liberality of the reigning Pope. The li- 
terary part of this publication has been superintended by Achil Genarelli, a 
young man who not long ago distinguished himself by some papers on Italian 
antiquity, read at the Papal Academy of Archzology. 

Letters from Venice in the French papers state that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria has assigned a sum of 230,000 florins towards the erection of a monu- 
ment to Titian, to be placed in the same church in which stands the statue of 
Canova. 

The University of Pisa was closed in April last, in consequence of a mur- 
derous assault committed by a number of students on the person of Professor 
del Rosso, whom they attacked at his own residence, and nearly beat to death 
with sticks. The Professor, it seems, had given offence to the students by 
‘nsisting on the expulsion of some young men who had recently committed 
themselves similar excesses. The Government, it was believed, would carry 
through some searching measures of reform in the statutes of the University. 

Valery’s new work on Italy “ Curiosités et Anecdotes Italiennes,” 
contains some interesting details concerning the remuneration of au- 
thors. In Italy Science and Literature are cultivated for their own sakes 
only, and not because they are lucrative ; for it is necessary to be rich in 
order to write, or rather, to print. Ariosto printed his “ Orlando” at his own 
expense, and the first editions of the “ Gerusalemme Liberata” were published 
in fragmeuts and very incorrect, contrary to the wish of Tasso. The greater 
number of authors consider themselves fortunate if a publisher will take upon 
himself the risk of printing their manuscripts. Milan, Venice, and Florence, 
are the only places in which manuscripts are occasionally paid for ; but even 
there, more than forty francs a sheet, or one thousand francs for a volume of 
five hundred pages, is seldom given. Monti’s translation of the Iliad brought 
him only four hundred francs, and Parini was considered exorbitant in de- 
manding one hundred and fifty zechines ( 1792 fanes) for the reimpression of his 
charming poems, “ 1] Mattino” and “11 Mezzogiorno,” to which he added “ La 
Sera.” The first edition of Manzoni's beautiful tragedy “ Adelchi” never 
paid its expenses ; and the popular “1 promessi Sposi” did not bring him 
more than one thousand francs for the first large edition. Silvio Pellico re- 
ceived the same amount for the only Italian edition of his “ Prigioni” from a 
bookseller in Turin. The first lyric poet of Italy, Giusep Borghi lost money 
by publishing his hymns, which reached twenty-six editions. Grossi, who a 
short time since was considered the hope of the Italian Parnassus, has been 
obliged to abandon the muses and gain his bread asa notary in Milan. This 
melancholy state of affairs has improved a little since literary property has 
been recognised in every state of Italy with the exception of Naples, and 
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authors are now at last beginning to reap some benefit from the labours of their 
minds. 

Cardinal Maio’s edition of the New Testament, on which he has spent a 
greater part of the last ten years, isat last mentioned. The Cardinal, already 
so well known for his profound learning, has spent a considerable time on the 
study of the writings of the New Testament, and compared, for the purpose of 
this edition of the New Testament, the different MSS. in the libraries of 
Rome and Italy. He has founded the text of his edition on the MS. No. 
1209 of the Codex Vaticanus. This MS. was produced towards the end of 
the 5th century, is acknowledged to be pre-eminently valuable, and written in 
Scripta Continuata, the words not being separated by spaces. He formerly 
projected to give fac-similes of the whole MS., to be engraved by Kuspi; but 
we hear that only part is executed, and the completion abandoned. 

From another source we learn that the Cardinal is going to publish a new 
collection of “ Fragments of Unpublished Works, by Greek and Latin, and 
old Italian Authors,” which are said by persons who are excellent judges, to be 
as highly interesting as those already published. Six of about eleven or twelve 
volumes are already printed, and the remainder are said to be already in the 

ress. 

The college of the Propaganda at Rome, intended chiefly for the educa- 
tion of natives of eastern countries as Catholic missionaries, contained in 
May ninety pupils. Of these, five were Chinese, ten Chaldaeans, six Arme- 
nians, four Georgians, five Syrians, five Maronites, four Egyptians, nine 
Greeks, five Albanians, three Bulgarians; one Illyrian, three Wallachians, 
four Germans, six Dutchmen, four Englishmen, five Scots, five Irishmen, 
and six Americans. After a pupil has been six months in the establishment, 
he is expected to bind himself by oath, to devote himself to the foreign mis- 
sions. The usual period of study is ten years, but this is frequently short- 
ened. When the pupil has finished his studies he enters into priest’s orders, 
and is furnished with the means of returning to his native country, where it is 
intended he should devote himself to the duties of his vocation as a mis- 
sionary. If he is sent to any country but his own, his free consent must first 
be obtained. Every missionary residing in Europe is expected to furnish an 
annual report of his labours; those residing out of Europe are expected to 
send in a report once in two years. Many of these missionaries have esta- 
blished thriving schools in their native countries. Six such schools exist in 
Egypt, four in Illyria, two in Transylvania, and others in Albania and 
among the islands of the Archipelago. The revenues of this establishment 
amount annually to 80,000 scudi ; of which, 24,000 are a gift from the Pope. 
The sum annually expended on the foreign missions is estimated by the 
Anali di Statistica at 18,000 scudi; but this calculation, we are assured, is 
below the truth. There are, in addition to the Propaganda, several colleges 
at Rome for the education of foreigners. 'The German college, established by 
Julins IIT., at the request of Ignatius de Loyola, is caleulated for the recep- 
tion of 158 pupils. ‘The English, the Scotch, and the Irish colleges contain 
about seventy ; and the Armenian college fifteen. 

A favourite topic among the politicians of Italy has been of late the 
question whether an Italian commercial league might not be brought about, 
on principles similar to those by which the great German Confederation 
is governed. In Germany the confederation is generally, almost univer- 
sally, popular, even among those who are clear-sighted enough to see the 
impolicy of high protective duties ; for those protective duties, although 
taxes levied on the community for the benefit of small classes, chime 
in with the prejudices of the day, and appear in the light of a trifling 
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evil, when set against the immense political effect which the League is 
exercising in uniting the various states of Germany more and more into 
a nation. The same result is anticipated by many from a similar union 
in Italy, and it is not wonderful that the adoption of a similar plan should 
havebecome a favourite day-dream there with many amiable men. An Ita- 
lian writer of some repute, Count Petitii di Roreto, a counsellor of state of 
the King of Sardinia, and author of an esteemed work on prison discipline, 
made the question of a commercial league in Italy the subject of a discourse 
which he delivered at a recent sitting of the Academia de’ Georgofili (the agri- 
cultural association) of Florence. The count looks upon the proposed union 
as impracticable. “ Were the several governments,” he says, “among whom 
our peninsula is divided, confined to Italy, few countries would be better 
adapted for the formation of such a commercial league and political union, as 
those by which Germany is now directed ; but the circumstance that an im- 
portant part of Italy belongs to a great foreign power seems to place insur- 
mountable impediments in the way of such a combination. It could not suit 
the other states of Italy to adopt the prohibitive tariff of Austria, and on the 
other hand it would be idle to expect that Austria would sacrifice the supposed 
interest of her German provinces. To the continental portion of the Sardinian 
monarchy, it would also be highly injurious to abandon the present intimate 
connexion with France, the loss of which would hardly be compensated by any 
advantage to be derived from an active commercial intercourse with Austria. 
To these economical considerations those of a more political character have to 
be added. Ina commercial union the immense preponderance of Austria 
could not but endanger the political independence of the other Italian states.” 
The count proceeds to point out agriculture and navigation as the pursuits 
for which, owing to her geographical position, Italy is particularly qualitied, 
and advises the Italian governments to encourage those two branches of na- 
tional industry, rather than to waste their energies upon the establishment of 
domestic manufactures. 

A German baroness has become the subject of much conversation in Rome, 
in consequence of having carried her passion for the fine arts so far as to 
steal a number of marble ornaments from different churches. The crime of 
sacrilege, according to the Roman law, carries with it a condemnation to the 
galleys for life, but it is thought in Rome that the powerful connexions of 
the fair offender will obtain a mitigation of the sentence. 


POLAND. 


Poland is slowly recovering, in a material point of view, from the calamitous 
effects of the unsuccessful revolution of 1880. The Russian government pur- 
sues, indeed, with stern resolution, its design of extinguishing l’olish nationality 
altogether, and converting the country into a Russian province, not only by 
a political incorporation with the great empire, but also by a substitution of 
the language and religion of Russia. No public office, however trifling, is 
given to any one not well versed in the Russian language; and the rigorous 
laws by which the Greek church is guarded, are net without a sensible effect 
in promoting the rapid diffusion of that confession. While the government, 
however, is pursning these plans with a severity that necessarily leads to 
many individual acts of tyranny, the material interests of the country are not 
neglected, and sensible improvements have lately taken place. Agriculture 
is in a flourishing condition, and the manufacturing establishments are re- 
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covering their lost ground. M. de Uvaroff, the Minister for National Instruc- 
tion, has given a new form and spirit to the public schools. Last year (1841) 
Poland contained 37 public schools of a superior class, 916 elementary, and 
69 special, or mechanical schools. There were at the same time 58 private 
schools of a superior class (only five for boys), and 147 for the humbler 
classes. 'To every superior school, public or private, there must be attached 
a native Russian, as a teacher of his language. The Catholic religion is still 
the predominant one in Poland. In 1840, the parochial clergy of that con- 
fession amounted to 2598, and the monastic clergy to 1768. There were 
1873 churches and chapels, 150 monasteries for men, and 32 for women. Of 
late years there has been an ecclesiastical college at Warsaw, with 12 pro- 
fessors and 49 students. ‘The 12 eparchial seminaries contain 74 teachers 
and 313 pupils. The latter, when they have finished their course of study, 
are qualitied for the office of parochial priests. The Russian Greek church 
is rapidly increasing the number of its flock, and has now a cathedral at War- 
saw, and eleven churches in other parts of the country. Of Lutherans there 
are 51, and of the Reformed Church 10, congregations. The English have a 
chapel of their own at Warsaw. The government, according to the budget 
of the last five years, has contributed during that time 7,533,319 florins to 
the maintenance of religion, and 1,701,000 florins to the building of new 
churches and the repairing of old ones. The population of the kingdom, 
according to an official statement just published, may be estimated as follows : 
Roman Catholics ° ‘ ‘i a i 8,501,494 


Russian Greek a ‘ P . ‘ ‘ 7,200 
United Greek . e ‘ ‘ J 4 227,767 
Protestants of various sects . a ‘ 221,591 
Jews . Z - é ‘ a é 468,930 
Mahometans . a a r . : é 564 

4,427,546 


The press is subjected in Poland to exactly the same system of censorship 
as in Russia. In 1840 there existed in Poland six political papers, and 19 
other periodicals. The public libraries, which suffered terrible devastations 
in consequence of the insurrection, have been to some extent refurnished, 
through the exertions of M. de Uvaroff, who has directed the Imperial 
Library at St. Petersburg to forward its duplicates to Warsaw. This is in 
some measure the repayment of an old debt, for the Imperial Library was 
originally formed by spoliations from Poland. 


PRUSSIA. 


The Jews in Prussia, according to a recent statistical table published in the 
State Gazette, amount to 194,558. In the province of Posen there are 77,102; 
in Silesia, 26,703 ; in the Rhine province, 26,367 ; in the province of Prussia, 
25,779; in Westphalia, 13,766; in Brandenburg, 13,747; in Pomerania, 
6832; in Saxony, 4262. Two-fifths of all the Jews in Prussia, therefore, 
resided in the province of Posen, or Prussian Poland, where they form one- 
sixteenth of the population. 

By a decree dated the 31st of May, 1842, the King of Prussia has insti- 
tuted a new branch of the Order of Merit, for the purpose of conferring a 
distinction on men eminent in science, literature, and the arts. 'The German 
Knights of the civil branch of the Order are to be thirty in number, one of 
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whom is to be the Chancellor of the Order. In case of a vacancy, each 
knight is to have the right of proposing a successor. These votes are to be 
collected by the Chancellor, and submitted by him to the King, who reserves 
to himself the ultimate selection of the new knight. In addition to the thirty 
German Kniglits, there are to be foreign knights, who are never to exceed 
thirty, but need not always amount to that number. The following is the list 
of what may be called the original members of the order. 


GERMAN KNIGHTS—OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
W. Bessel, Director of the Observatory at Konigsberg, and Member of the 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
A. Boekh, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences at Berlin. 
F. Bopp, M. A. S. B. 
L. von Buch, M. A. S. B. 
F. Dieffenbach, Professor at the University of Berlin. 
G. Eichhorn, M. A. S. B. 
G. Ehrenberg, S. A. S. B. 
F. Enke, Director of the Observatory at Berlin, and S. A. S. B. 
F. Gauss, Director of the Observatory at Gottingen, and M. A. S. B. 
J. Grimm, M. A. S. B. 
A. von Humboldt, M. A.S. B. 
J. Jacobi, Professor at Konigsberg, and M. A S. B. 
Prince Clement von Metternich-Winneburg, at Vienna. 
E. Mitscherlich, M. A.S. B. 
J. Miiller, M. A. S. B. 
C. Ritter, M. A.S. B. 
F. Riickert, Professor at Berlin. 
C. von Savigny, M. A.S. B. 
J. von Schelling, M. A.S. B. 
A. W. von Schlegel, Professor at Bonn, and M. A.S. B. 
L. Schénlein, Physician to the King, and Professor at Berlin. 
L. Tieck, of Dresden and Berlin. 


GERMAN KNIGHTS—OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
P. von Cornelius, Member of the Academy of Arts at Berlin. 
F. Lessing, Professor at the Academy of Arts at Diisseldorf. 
F. Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, M. A. A. B. 
J. Meyerbeer, M. A. A. B. 
C. Rauch, Professor and M. A. A. B. 
G. Schadow, Director of the Academy of Arts at Berlin. 
(W. Schadow, Director of the Academy of Arts at Diisseldorf, is to have 
the reversion of his father’s vote.) 
J. Schnorr von Carolsfeld, Professor at the Academy of Arts of Munich. 
M. Schwanthaler, Professor at the Academy of Munich. 


FOREIGN KNIGHTS—OF THE DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Arago, Perpetual Secretary to the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
Avellino, Member of the Herculanean Society at Naples. 
J. von Berzelius, Secretary to the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm. 
Count Borghesi, of San Marino. 
Robert Brown, Member of the Royal Society of London. 
Viscount Chateaubriarid, Member of the Institute at Paris. 
Faraday, Member of the Royal Society of London. 
Count Fossombroni, of Florence. 
Gay-Lussac, Member of the Academy of Sciences of Paris. 
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Sir John Herschel, of Hawkhurst, in the county of Kent, Member of the 
Royal Society of London. 

Was de Jukoffski, of St. Petersburg. 

Kopitar, Professor of Slavonian Literature, and Custodium of the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. 

B. von Krusenstern, Admiral, and Member of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences at St. Petersburg. 

Letranne, Director General of the Archives, and Member of the Academy 
of Inscriptions at Paris. 

Melloni, Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Naples, 

Thomas Moore, of Great Britain. 

Oerstedt, Secretary of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Copenhagen. 


FOREIGN KNIGHTS—OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ART. 
Daguerre, Landscape Painter at Paris. 

Fontaine, Architect to the King, and Member of the Institute at Paris. 
Ingres, Member of the Institute at Paris. 

Fr. Liszt, of Paris. 

Rossini, of Bologna, Member of the Institute. 

Thorwaldsden, of Copenhagen. 

Toschi, of Parma, Member of the Institute. 

Horace Vernet, Member of the Institute of Paris. 


RUSSIA. 


There are 139 periodicals an dnewspapers now published in Russia, being 
five more than were in existence a year ago. Of the existing publications, 
ninety-eight are printed in Russian, twenty-two in German, eight in French, 
four in English, three in Polish, one in Italian, and three in the Lettish dia- 
lect. Three only of these periodicals are of a decidedly scientific tendency : 
namely, “ The Journal of the Ministry for Public Instruction,” “ The Bulletin 
of the Academy of Sciences,” and “ The Memoirs of the University of Kasan.” 
An imperial order was issued in 1837, to establish local newspapers at the 
chief towns of the different governments. Of these provincial papers, forty- 
one only have as yet been established. Their contents are almost exclusively 
of local interest. 

M. Karelin is still engaged in his scientific journey through South-Eastern 
Siberia, which has now lasted for upwards of two years. He commenced his 
undertaking in 1840, at the expense of the Society of Naturalists of Moscow ; 
but, towards the termination of the second year, the society notified to him 
that its pecuniary means would not longer allow it to defray the charge. M. 
Karelin has, however, been directed by the government to continue his inves- 
tigations, which he will now extend to the frontiers of China. During the 
first two years he forwarded to the Society of Moscow twelve chests of zoolo- 
gical, botanical, and mineralogical specimens. Among the botanical speci- 
mens sent home in the first year, 190 were collected among the Altai Moun- 
tains, and previously unknown to naturalists. 

Kohl's works on Russia have been placed among the books, the importa- 
tion of which into Russia has been prohibited. His work on Southern Russia 
is indeed allowed to circulate there, but not till several passages of consider- 
able length have been carefully obliterated. Yet Kohl, though he speaks 
with frankness, manifests throughout all his works a decided partiality for 
Russia and the Russians. Niirnberger’s Stilt Leben, oder ueber die Unster- 
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blichkeit der Menschlichen Seele, and Weisse’s Philosophische Geheimlehre von 
der Unsterblichkeit des menschlichen Individuums, have shared the fate of Kohl’s 

amusing works. Among the works, the introduction of which has long been 
and still i is prohibited, are :—the historical works of Rotteck and Pulitz, the 
Conversations-Lexicon of Brockhaus, Keller's Andachtstunden, Malten’s Bei- 
trige zur neuesten Weltkunde, Cotta’s periodical Das Ausland, &c. 

‘The Emperor and Empress of Russia, celebrate this year (on the 13th of 
July) their silver wedding-day, as it is called in Germany, namely, the 25th 
anniversary of that happy event. The imperial festivities are to take place at 
the palace of Peterhof, anda million of silver rubles are said to have been set 
aside for the purpose. 


SPAIN. 


Spanish literature has suffered an irreparable loss by the death of Espron- 
ceda, the deputy, and the first lyric poet of Spain. He died on the 23d of 
May, after an illness of only two days. 
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THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Annegarn, J., Geschichte der christlichen Kirche. 1 Thl. Miinster. 6s. 


Bindseil, H. E., Verzeichn. d. Orig.-Ausg. d. Luther Uebersetzg. d. Bibel. Halle. 
2s. 6d. 


Breviarum Romanum. Pars hiemalis et verna. Viennae. 18s. 

—— géographique sur lExode et les Nombres, par Léon de Laborde. 
olio. 12 

— agen, ed. Bretschneider. Vol. IX. : Melanthonis Opera. Vol. IX. 

alle, 11. 

De la Reforme et du Catholicisme, par M. L’Abbé Polge. 8vo. 6s. 

Ellendorf, J., Historisch-kirchenrechtliche Blitter. 3 Bd. 3 Hft. Berlin. 2s. 6d. 

Examen Raisonné sur les commandemens de Dieu et d’Eglise. 2 Vols. 8vo. 8s. 

Galerie d. Reformatoren. Fortges. v. Bauer. [V. Bd. 4 und 5 Heft. 2s. 

Gebet des Herrn in Deutschland zur Feier der Geburt des Prinzen von Wales. 
8vo. Berlin. 2s. 

Graduale omnia sacr. missae cantica per tot. ann. Conscr. ab Hesselmann. 36s. 

Guerike, H. E. F., Abriss d. Kirchengeschichte. Halle. 4s. 

Histoire de la vie et des tems de Saint Cyprien, par Frangois Zénon Collombet. 
8vo. 6s. 

Morgenland. Altes u. Neues fiir Freunde der Heiligen Schrift. 1842. 5th year. 
Basel. 6s. 6d. 

Nork, hebr.-chaldiiisch-rabb. Worterbuch ib. d. alten Testaments, etc. 6 Lfg. 
Grimma, 4s. 6d. 

Officium hebdomad. sanct. Edit. noviss. cantu chorali aucta per Vilsecker. 
Passau. 2s. 60. 

Paulus, H. E. G., Exeget. Handb. iib. d. drei ersten Evangelien, 1 Bd. 2 Lf. 
Heidb. 2s. 6d. 

Perrone, Praelectiones theologicae. Vol. I. Vienne. 5s. 

Pranyi, J., Systema dogm. christiano-catholicae, IV. Tomi. Vindobonae. 15s. 

Pyrker, J. L., Bilder a. d. Leben Jesu u. d. Apostel. 1 Lfg. mit 2 Stahlst. 
Leipz. As. 

Reuss, Ed., Die Geschichte der heiligen Schriften neuen Testaments. Halle. 7s. 

Zuingli, Opera edid. Schuler et Schulthess. VIII. 2. Turici—Werke. IL 3. IV. 
VIL2. 13s. 6d. 


LAW AND JURISPRUDENCE. 


Code des Douanes, par M. Bourgat. 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Commentaire sur le code civil, par J. Boileux. Svo. 8s. 

Gesetz-Samml. neue vollst., f. d. Mecklenb.-Schwerinsch, Lande. 5 Bd. Parchim. 
10s. 6d. 

Gosse, L. A., D. Ponitentiiirsystem, medic., rechtl. u. philos. geprift. 2 Aufl. 
Weim. 7s. 

Hellmuth, KL, D. jetz. Lauf d. Civil-Prozess. bei d. bayer. Untergericht. 
Miinch. 7s. 


Rechtslexicon fur Juristen aller teutsch. Staaten. Hrsg. v. Weiske. IV. 2. Leipz. 


4s. 6d. 
Wilda, W. E., Geschichte des deutschen Strafrechts. 1 Bd. Hulle. 21s. 
VOL. XXIX. NO. LVIII. 2P 
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PHILOSOPHY, EDUCATION, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Biilow-Cummerow, Preussen, seine Verfassung, Verwaltung, &c. Berlin. 7s. 

Complément du dictionnaire de l'académie Frangaise, par L. Barré. 4to. 11. 5s. 

Construction (de la) des écoles primaires en France et de l’établissement de leur 
mobilier, par F. G. d’Olincourt. folio. 12s. 

Cours Whistoire de la philosophie morale au 18° siecle, par Victor Cousin. S8vo. 7s. 

De la Prusse et de sa domination sous les rapports politiques et religieux, spéciale- 
ment dans les nouvelles provinces, par un inconnu. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Essais de Philosophie, par Charles de Rémusat. 8vo. 7s. 

Etudes sur la philosophie dans le moyen-Age, par M. X. Rousselot. 8vo. 6s. 

Europa’s bevorstehende politische Verwesung. 1 Th. Aarau. 4s. 6d. 

CEuvres Politiques de Machiavel. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

General-Bericht an d. Kais. v. Russl. ib. d. Ministerium d. 6ffentl. Unterricht fir 
1840. Hambg. 2s. 

Herbart, Kurze Encyclopiid. d. Philosophie. Halle. 8s. 6d. 

Schnellers, J., Hinterlassene Werke, hrsgeg. v. Miinch. 14 Bd. (Weltgeschichte. 
IV.) Stuttg. 7s. 

Universitit Gottingen, die, 2° verb. u. verm. Aufl. Leipzig. 4s. 6d. 

Williams, T. S., Theoretisch-pract. engl. Schulgramatik. 3 Aufl. Hamburg. 6s. 


MEDICAL SCIENCES. 


Anatomie pathologique du corps humain, par J. Cruveilhier, 41e et dernier livr. 
Prix de la livr., 11s. 

Andral, G., Medicin, Klinik, 4 Aufl. 1 Bd.: Krankh. d. Unterleibs, 1 Th., iibers. v. 
Flies. Quedlinb. 7s. 6d. 

Annalen der Struveschen Brunnenanstalten. 2 Jahrg. Berlin. 4s. 

Schweizerische, fir Natur- u. Heilkunde. Neue Folge. 3 Bd. 3 Hefte. 
Ziirich. 10s. 60. 

——-— d. Staats-Arzneikunde, hrsg. v. Schneider, Schiirmayer u. Hergt. 7. 
Jhrg. 1842. Freibg. 18s. 

a fiir die Staatsarzneikunde, hrsg. v. A. Henke. 30 Erginzungsheft. Er- 
angen. 78. 

Briefe eines Arztes iiber den iirztlichen Beruf und die Heilkunde. Leipzig. 2s. 6d. 

Busch, D. W. H., Lehrbuch der Geburtskunde. 4th Ed. Berlin. 16s. 

Clinique chirurgicale de ’hépital de la Pitié, par J. Lisfranc. 8vo. 8s. 

Cours de Pharmacie, par L. R. Le Caun. 8vo. 7s. 

Hiibener, E. A. L., Die Lehre von der Ansteckung. Leipzig. 13s. 6d. 

Ideler, K. W. J., Biographien Geisteskranker. 3—5. Lfg. Berlin. 4s. 6d. 

Jvanchich, Kritische Beleuchtung d. Blasensteinzertrimmerung. Wien. 12s. 

Krause, Handb. d. menschl. Anatomie. 1 Bd. 2 Th. 3 Buch: Eingeweidelehre. 
Hanan. 6s. 

Notizen a. d. Gebiete d. prakt. Pharm. u. deren Hilfswissenschaften. Hrsg. v. 
Voget. 6 Bd. Cref. 6s. 

Recherches expérimentales sur les propriétés et les fonctions du systéme nerveux 
dans les animaux vertébrés, par P. Flourens. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Schoeller, J. V., Die kiimstl Frihgeburt, bewirkt durch d. Tampon. Berlin. 
2s. 6d. 

Steifensand, C., Deutschlands Heilquellen iibersichtl. zusammengest. Crefeld. 6s. 

Stilling, Untersuchung. iib. d. Functionen d. Riickenmarks u. d. Nerven. 
Leipzig. 9s. 

Zeitschuitt fiir Geburtskunde v. Busch, d’Outrepont, ete. 12 Bd. Berlin. 12s. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


Annalen der Erd-Volker- u. Staatenkunde. Hrg. v. H. Berghaus. 1842. Bresl. 
2/. 2s. 

Abrégé de Géographie. 3e édit. S8vo. Par Adrien Balbi. 15s. 

Berghaus, Kleiner geographisch-statist. Atlas d. Preuss. Monarch. Gotha. 
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Brocker, L. O., Vorarbeiten zur rémischen Geschichte. 1 Bd. Tiibingen. 4s. 
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of the Bourbons, 399—401; last years 
and death of Louis X VILL, 406; Coro- 
nation of Charles X., 407; his policy, 
408—411; disbands the National 
Guards, 412; his ordonnances, 414; 
his character, 416; Louis Philippe, 
417—420. 

Henri Quatre, Letters of, edited by M. 
de Rommel, 69. 

Holland, history of. [See Davies,C_.M.] 

Hugo (Victor), The Rhine, 139. 


5 


Italian Literature, eighteenth century, 
chronological tables of, 535—541. 

———. [See Tuvole Chronologiche, 
&e. 239.] 


K. 


Karr Alphonse, Am Rauchen, 529. 

Kohl (J. G.), Die Deutsch -Russischen 
Ostsee Provinzen. (The German Bal- 
tic Provinces of Russia.) 2 vols., 32. 


L. 


Literature, tables of Italian, 18th cen- 
tury, 535—541; recent in Russia, 
545; list of the principal new works 
published on the continent, January 
to March (No. 57), 267 —274; 
April to June (No. 58), 563—568 ; 
notices miscellaneous, 254, 259, 551— 
562. 

Liithemiiller (L. P.W.), Beitriige zur Kir- 
chengeschichte der Gegenwart. Ein 
Lebensbild der Deutschen, Belgischen, 
und Holliindischen Kirche. (Contribu- 
tions to the Ecclesiastical History of 
the Present Day.) 1842. 521. 


M. 


Magyar Literature, Magyarische Ge- 
dichte, uebersetzt von Johann Grafen 
Mailath, 1825. Variety and beauty 
of the Magyar language, 205; cri- 
tical remarks on Bowring, Gleig, 
Paget and Miss Pardoe’s Hungary, 
206; rise and progress of Hunga- 
rian literature, 207; its decay, 215, 
214; education through the Jesuits, 
215; authors of the 17th cen- 
tury, 216; prevalence of the Latin 
dialect, 217; Austrian influence, 218 
—220; reign of Maria Theresa and 
her successors, 220; present state of 
Hungarian literature, 223—227. 

Mailath (Johann Grafen), Magyarische 
Gedichte, uebersetzt von, 204. 

Martin (Aimé),the education of mothers 
of families, or the civilization of the 
human race by women, 523. 

Masson (C.), Esq., Ariana Antiqua. A 
descriptive account of the antiquities 
and coins of Afghanistan, with a me- 
moir on the buildings termed Topes. 
4to. 1841. 501. 

Mathilde, Mémoires d’une jeune Femme, 
par Eugene Sué. Paris. 1842. 451. 

Mémoires de Mons. Gisquet, ancien 
Préfet de Police, écrits par lui- 
méme. Mémoires tirés des Archives 
de la Police, par J. Peuchet. 106. 
General state of the French police 
under Gisquet, 111; its functions, 
112—118; state of Paris, 1831-2, 
119—122; spy system, 122; anec- 
dotes of, 129; inevitable results of, 
131; brigade of security, 131—136; 
Peuchet, archives; its worthlessness, 
138. 
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Milosh, hereditary Prince of Servia, 
anecdotes of, 24. 

Mirbach (Otto von), Rémische Briefe 
aus den letzten Zeiten dex Republik. 
(Roman Letters of the latier period 
of the Republic), vols. 3 and 4. 1841. 
513. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Reisetagebuche 
eines Deutschen Naturforschers. Eng- 
land. (Extracts from the Travelling 
Journal of a German Naturalist. 
England.) Basle. 1842. 370; Aris- 
tocratic feeling of the English, 373 ; 
the Rhine, 376; Ship tavern, 378. 

Monumental History of Spain, 228. 

Music in Italy, 260—266. 


N. 


Napier (Lieut-Col. E.), Excursions along 
the Shores of the Mediterranean, 
1842. 516. 


z. i 


Paget (John), Hungary and Transyl- 
vania. 1839. Art. vii. 204. 

Pardoe (Miss), The City of the Magyar, 
or Hungary and her Institutions in 
1839-40. 1840. 204. 

Peuchet (J.), Mémoires tirés des Ar- 
chives de la Police. (The French 
Police, 106.) 

Police (the French), Mémoires de Gis- 
quet Peuchet, &c. 106. 

Poniatowshi (le Prince Stanislas), Cata- 
logue des Pierres Gravées Antiques. 
1835. 249. 


R. 


Ranke (Leopold), Die Serbische Revo- 
lution. [See Servia.] 

Reign of Terror, its Causes and Re- 
sults, 275—308. 
Relazione degli 
1841. 241. 
Renard (Emile), Histoire de la Restau- 
ration, suivi d’un précis de la Revo- 
lution de Juillet. Paris. 1842. 384. 

Reumont (Alfred), Tavole chronologiche 
e Sincrone della Storia Fiorentina, 
compilate da. 1841. Review of, 239. 

Rhine, The, by Victor Hugo, 139; 
Night scene at Soissons, 151; tomb 
of Hoche, 156; possession of the 
Rhine by France, 158—167. 

Robespierre, compared with Danton, 
and his character, 298—303, 


Ambasciatori Veneti, 


INDEX. 


Rommel (M. de). [See Henri Quatre.] 
69 


Russia, the German Baltic Provinces 
of, by J. G. Kohl, 33. 
recent literature in, 545. 





8. 


Sacy (M. le Baron Silvestre de), Exposé 
de la Religion des Druzes, &c. 168, 
[See Druzes.] Character of his 
works, 174. 

Samuel Papay, A’ Magyar Literatura 
esmérete, 1808. 204. 

Sand (G.) (Madame Dudevant), Ho- 
race, 530. 

Schmidl (A. A.), Das Lombardisch-ve- 
nezianische Kénigreich. (The King- 
dom of Venetian Lombardy.) 1841. 
512. 

Servia, Serbische Revolution, die, aus 
Serbischen Papieren und Mitthei- 
lungen, von Leopold Ranke. Mit 
einer Charte von Serbien. (Servian 


Revolution, from Servian Docu- 
ments and personal Communica- 


tions by L. Ranke.) Servian Po- 
pular Poetry, translated by John 
Bowring, 1; Slavonians, early his- 
tory of, 2, 4; Servia Proper, con- 
dition of in the sixteenth century, 
5; laws and customs of, 6—8; vil- 
lages, 8 ; manners and religious rites, 
9--11; celebration of Christmas- 
day, 11; national songs, 13—16; in- 
surrection in, 18; Georges Petrowitch 
Kara, account of, 19; victories of, 
21; Milosh, account of, 24; created 
hereditary prince, 29; present con- 





dition of Servia, trade and com- 
merce, 31. 
Soulié (Frédéric), Les Prétendus. 


1842, 527. 

Souvenirs de la Terreur de 1788 a 1793, 
parM. Georges Duval. Paris. 1840-2; 
primary causes of the Revolution in the 
cighteenth Century, 276 ; administra- 
tion of Richelieu, 277; characteristics 
of the French and English Aristo- 
cracy, 278—280; comparative social 
condition of, 281; of the middle class, 
and rural population, 281~—283; re- 
sults of Richelieu’s policy, 283—286; 
Louis XVI., 286 ; anecdotes of Dan- 
ton and Marat, 289; state of public 
opinion, the Girondins, &c., 292— 
296; Robespierre and Danton com- 
pared, 298—300; character of Ro- 
bespierre, 301—303; results of the 
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revolution ; social view, 303—305 ; 
legislative, 305—308. 

Sué (Eugene), Mathilde, 
dune jeune Femme. 
451. 


Mémoires 
Paris, 1842. 


‘a 


Tasso and Chatterton, 467. [See Wilde. ] 
Tavole Chronologiche e Sincrone della 
Storia Fiorentina, compilate de Al- 
| fredo Reumont. Florence. 1841. 
239. Rise of the Signoria, 239; 
general plan of the work, 240, 241. 


Ve 


Valery (M.), Curiosités et Anecdotes 
Ttaliennes, 241; the confessional, 242; 
Cornaro, Dante, Orlando, and Bembo, 
243—246. 

Voyage dans la Russie Méridionale. 
(Journey through Southern Russia 
and the Crimea.) By M. Anatole de 
Demidoff. Paris. 1841. 491. 

Wallachia; chamber of representa- 
tives, 493; government and census, 
494; code, education, and climate, 495 
—497; population, 498—501. 


W. 


Wheaton (Henry), Enquiry into the 
Validity of the British Claims of 
Visitation and Search of American 
Vessels suspected to be engaged in 
the African Slave Trade. 1842, 
247. 

Wilde (Richard Henry), Conjectures 
and Researches concerning the Love, 
Madness, and Imprisonment of Tor- 
quato Tasso. 2 vols. 1842. 465; 
parallel between Tasso and Chatter- 
ton, 468; Chatterton’s first efforts, 
469; on literary forgery and that of 
Chatterton, 471—475; Chatterton’s 
correspondence with Walpole, 476; 
his struggles and pride, 478; literary 
schemes, 481—483. 

Wilson (H. H.) [See Masson, or Ari- 
ana Antiqua. | 

Wolf (Ferdinand), Ueber die Lais, 
Sequenzen, und Leiche. Ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Rhythmischen 
Formen und Singweisen der Volkslie- 
der und der volksmiissigen Kirchen 
und Kunstlieder im Mittelalter. (On 
the Lays of the Middle Ages, a Con- 
tribution to the History of the 
Rhythmic Form, and the Airs to 
which they were sung, &c.) 1841. 
533. 
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